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Group conflict in the United States has been filtered through an 
alembic of innumerable class and cultural as well as religious, racial, 
and ethnic divisions. This is a study of a paradigmatic case, the 
experience of Blacks and Jews in America. The prime focus is the 
Black-Jewish encounter in nineteenth-century New York City; the purpose 
is to elucidate the historical contexts that shaped the process of 
accommodation as well as conflict. 

Part One taps ancient and medieval sources, both history and 
myth, to trace the cultural antecedents of the Black-Jewish experience 
in America. Part Two explores the early mode: period and the 
formative group contacts between Blacks and Jews in New York City. 
Part Three is a study of New York in the nineteenth century which 
mediated both the mass Jewish migrations from Central and Eastern 
Europe and the pioneering move north of Southern Blacks. 

The chapters that comprise Part Three draw heavily upon the 
Anglo-Jewish, Yiddish, and Black press, institutional and archival 


records, and also manuscript collections. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION: CONTEXTS OF CONFLICT 


This dissertation is a study through 1900 of three converging 
streams of history: of Blacks, of Jews, and of New York City. Their 
convergence in the rough seas of the very recent past -- most stormily, 
tn the New York City School Strike of 1968 that saw black parents 
and Jewish teachers confronting each other on opposite sides of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville barricades -- unloosed a flood of literature. 
Into it flowed journalistic polemics feeding on the dramatic manifes- 
tations of conflict. and also sociological dissections laying bare 
"deeper" tensions but only a trickle of historical treatments of 
how tensions have evolved and conflicts ebbed and flowed over 
significant stretches of ae. 

This spasm of concern over Black-Jewish relations in New York 
as contemporary social problem and volatile news headline repeated, 
though on a larger scale, the pattern of reaction to a conflict- 
ridden, tension-filled era of a generation earlier: the era of the 
Harlem Riots of 1935 and 1943. Then, too, historians left it for 
others to react to events and define the “scholarly” noae 

A reluctance to venture into the thicket of still-thorny 
contemporary controversy no doubt had something to do with the 
dearth of serious historical analyses both during the sixties and a 
generation ago. But so, too, did the tenacious hold of the peculiar 
division of labor by which black history, white ethnic-irmigrant 


history, and urban history were written almost as if they were 
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mutually exclusive Se Blacks and Jews in New York City as 
a subject for historical inquiry remained part of the little-explored 
territory where the three intersect. 

Between the world wars, while the history of American Blacks 
and the history of American Jews were still being treated in virtual 
isolation, the Chicago school of sociologists was studying both in 
dynamic interrelation as part of its charting of the racial and 
ethnic ecology of American sees In 1963, when Glazer and 
Moynihan carried the historical study of “intergroup relations" in 
New York in new directions, they owed to this sociological tradition 
their sensitivity to how class conflicts in the United States have 
been filtered through an alembic of innumerable religious and ethnic 
as well as racial divisions. They also derived from it the broader 
conceptual backdrop against which they place the twentieth-century 
experience of New York's Irish, Italians, and Puerto Ricans, as well 
as its Blacks and i 

Seeing from the perspective of the early sixties that the 
distinctive identities of the "new" immigrants didn't wither away in 
the third generation, Glazer and Moynihan went beyond the melting-pot 
assumptions of the Chicago I i Yet, when it came to treating 
the non-white "immigrants" uprooted from the rural South who peopled 
modern Harlem and spilled over into Bedford-Stuyvesant and other 
satellite ghettos, they did not challenge the school's assimila- 
tionist postulates. For not only did their pluralist vision of New 
York's future continue to see black history in the urban North as 


part of an emergent mosaic of white religious and ethnic divisions, 
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they also continued to assume that the black experience would 
ultimately repeat the upward curve of the white immigrant trajectory 
and even approximate the paradigmatic progress--the exemplary 
"success story" -- of the Eastern European Jews. By 1970, when the 
second edition of Beyond the Melting Pot appeared, the racial 
polarization of the middle and late sixties had forced them to 
abandon "this optimistic re a 

During the interval of the 1960's, sociologists like Stanley 
Lieberson and Karl and Alma Taeuber used the Index of Dissimilarity 
to quantify a profound divergence in terms of residential concentra- 
tion and separation that sets off the twentieth-century experience of 
"Negroes in pesca Also between the two editions, historians 
like Gilbert Osofsky, Allan Spear, and then Stephan Thernstrom began 
using new quantitative measures of social mobility as well as 
traditional qualitative evidence to trace the white/black divergence 
in urban experience back into the nineteenth Satie 

Marc Bloch warned against "the obsession with ATN But 
there is also a danger in the foreshortened time frame of sociology 
and presentism of thesis-oriented history like Glazer's and 
Moynihan's. Had they started with more of an appreciation of the 
urban North's "enduring ghetto," they might have been less surprised 
that the upshot of the sixties was racial polarization rather than 
ethnic pluralism. Instead, except for its chapter on the Irish, 
Beyond the Melting Pot ventures no further back than the 1880's and 


the beginnings of the parallel migrations which carried East 
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Europeans and Southern Blacks to the city. Black-Jewish relations, 
in particular, are dealt with as if they had no pre-Depression 
an 

But we shall see that behind the mass migrations of the late 
nineteenth century there lay more than two hundred years of Black- 
Jewish contacts in New York. A time perspective which encompasses 
these centuries reveals that the radical divergence in experience 
that has opened up a tragic chasm between white and black newcomers 
to twentieth-century New York was not the first of its kind; for 
following each of the first two waves of Jewish immigration of 
America -- the Spanish-Portuguese of the Colonial Period and the 
German from the Revolution through the Civil War -- there had opened 
up a like tragic divide. 

Thus this dissertation derives from the need which Robert 
Weisbord and Arthur Stein give as the rationale for their history of 
"the bittersweet encounter" between Black and Jew: the need for “a 
study which places contemporary Jewish-Negro relations in historic 
perspective." The “historic perspective" they offer, however, 
consigns not merely everything before 1900 but the first quarter of 
the twentieth century as well to a limbo of "early sporadic encounters” 
to which their book chooses to devote "relatively little en 

Such encounters receive more than "sporadic" attention in the 
chapters that follow; instead they are the prime focus. For this 
study eschews exploring the foreground of "contemporary Jewish-Negro 
relations" in favor of a comprehensive mapping of backgrounds. It is 


a study of the historical and cultural contexts out of which the 
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“contemporary” encounter -- the encounter between Black and Jew in 
twentieth-century New York -- grew. 

Nineteenth-century backgrounds are the core of the study. That 
century midwived the mass migrations, both Central and East European, 
that caused the reality of modern Jewish existence to impinge on 
American consciousness. And though the Biblical Hebrews had long 
hovered over the new land like real presences, their archetypal 
significance took on an explosive new content also during the 1800's 
as Americans compulsively resorted to Old Testament battlegrounds in 
their struggles over slavery and race. 

This "ideological" dimension of the Black-Jewish encounter -- 
rooted in ancient myth but frought with modern political implications 
~- gave even their pre-twentieth century, pre-mass migration 
intersections a revelatory power than that quantitative measures cannot 
capture. This was even more true for Blacks and Jews themselves than 
for White Christians who were neither. Just because White Americans 
found it so easy to identify themselves with the Chosen People and 
their slaves with Ham's cursed progeny, Black Americans came to liken 
themselves to the Israelites in Egyptian bondage and their owners to 
Egyptian taskmasters. These polar images of chosenness and 
dispossession have survived the centuries to reemerge in new 
secularized forms: the former in white supremist pseudoscience; the 
latter in ideologies of black separatism. Even among black 
nationalist intellectuals, who voice nothing but contempt for the 
identification with the enslaved Hebrews because of its association 


with images of religious humility and passivity, there's an improbable 
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carryover of the Old Testament tradition underlying their partiality 
for the Arab cause in the Middle East. For in moods of bitterness 
and rage Black Americans have always asserted a kinship -- not with 
the Hebrew children in Egypt -- but with "Hagar's children": the 
Biblical Ishmaelites who are the mythical progenitors of the 
Palestinian Arabs, a tribe of the modernday a 

For the American Jews, too, the twentieth-century encounter with 
Blacks grew out of long past roots which, however, remain very alive 
with contemporary implications. The Jews who struck land in New 
Netherlands in 1654 found black slaves to greet them. But their 
introduction to the peculiar institution long preceeded the greetings. 
They had owned slaves -- black slaves -- in Brazil, and their ances- 
tors had lived for a thousand years in the Iberian countries where 
Slavery had been a thriving concern during the middle ages and where 
Africans from South of the Sahara were not the unknown quantity they 
were in Northern Europe. Moreover, they were heirs of a distinctive 
Jewish law of slavery that continued to develop in its own right and 
shape underlying attitudes up through the Karo-Isserles Code of the 
sixteenth century and also a distinctive Jewish lore of race rela- 
tions with its own special mix of unflattering allusions to the 
color and character of dark-skinned Africans. The dramatic fault 
lines of change that run through the subsequent three hundred years 
make problematical the continuing hold of age-old traditions on 
immigrant Jewish attitudes. Yet the very fact that these immigrants 
found themselves in the midst of a culture so Protestant and Bible- 


conscious in its origins insured that even those reluctant to do so 
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would be forced to come to terms with their own Jewish heritage in 
coming to grips with the American dilemma. 

To trace the changing contours of culture and forms of 
historical experience, to delineate their fusion in unique group 
styles, but also to choreograph their counterpoint in the rhythms 
and etiquette of intergroup life: these are the purposes of this 
dissertation. It is less an attempt at erecting imposing explanatory 
structures, than a stab at historical archaeology. Rather than seek 
out linear causes of contemporary dilemmas of Blacks and Jews in 
New York City, it seeks to cultivate the historical detritus which 
may enrich current understanding of present complexity. 

The next two chapters explore „id world backgrounds, ranging 
far and wide in both space and time to inventory the cultural 
resources -- the treasure of myth as well as the substrate of 
historical experience -- that successive waves of Blacks and Jews 
brought to America. The fourth chapter shifts to new world origins, 
examining how during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
destinies of both triangulated with the history of the sprouting city. 
The fourth and fifth chapters are a social history of the nineteenth 
century and Black-Jewish relations in the emergent metropolis. The 
fourth straddles the era of the Civil War and Reconstruction in 
order to analyze the initial parallelism but ultimate parting of the 
way between New York Blacks as a freeborn community and German Jews 
new to New York. The fifth excavates the post-1880 foundations of 
the much more sweeping sequal -- the tragic divergence between 


transplanted Southern Blacks and immigrant Russian Jews -- that 
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awaited the twentieth century. 

This, then, is a study of backgrounds and origins, of parallel- 
isms and divergences, of beginnings and endings: but also of new 
beginnings. Its ambience is a sense of the twentieth century very 
much like that with which John Marcher, in Henry James' "The Beast 
in the Jungle," reacts to the new face in the drawing room: "It 
affected him as the sequel of something of which he had lost the 
hate Even ages of discontinuity have antecedents that help 
define their meaning, and it is the historian's business to attend 


to then. 
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Chapter 2 
SLAVERY 


When Abraham turned his back on the Sumerian city of Ur, 
he did not leave slavery behind. Nor did memories of Egyptian 
bendage prevent his descendants from rejoining the fraternity of 
slaveholding nations once they had established themselves in Biblical 
Palestine -- the slave population of which, according to Sachar, 
never dropped below 202. For slavery was once a truly ecumenical 
institution, and the Jews of old constituted no exception to the 
unquestioned sway it enjoyed throughout the Ancient Near ete 

From the very first, however, the Old Testament slave law 
differed radically in resonance and tone from its predecessors; and 
these differences later bore fruit in a profound shift in legal 
substance as well. For though the biblical legislators borrowed 
legal categories from older cultures, they came to infuse these with 
new moral and religious meanings. The result was the emergence of 
a distinctive Jewish perspective on the slavery issue, the development 
of which it is the purpose of this chapter to ee 

"There is no system of recorded law, literally from China to 
Peru," Sir Henry Maine wrote, “which, when it first emerges into 
notice, is not seen to be entangled with religious ritual and 
EE The evolution of the ancient Jewish law was singular, 
however, in that it moved toward theocracy rather than away from Pi 
Punctuating this far-from-smooth evolution were the violent 


upheavals which swept away the kinds who once overshadowed the 
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priestly guild as national leaders. Yet even during the periods of 
its greatest power, the Israelite monarchy had not been able to 
reduce the priests and prophets who shaped the Jewish law to the mere 
royal appendages that their counterparts in the great bureaucratic 
empires E Because of this, the distinction between law and 
religion, which had won tacit recognition in Babylon 800 years 

before Solomon's time, never took firm root in Ancient Israel; nor 
did legal thought ever win among the Jews the autonomy from sacred 
norm that made possible the rationalizing intellectual achievement of 
the Roman ERR What happened instead was that a unique complex 
of moral and religious concerns embedded thenselves at the core of 
the Jewish legal system, leaving an indelible imprint which actually 
grew deeper and more distinctive with the passing centuries. 

The Jewish slave law, like all other legal domains, was trans- 
formed under the impact of prophetic and priestly imperatives. The 
earliest biblical slave legislation, that incorporated in the Book 
of the Covenant in Exodus, granted to all slaves unprecedented, 
though still minimal, protections over life and limb which stand as 
a monument to the same conmitment to ethicizing the law that later 
found such noble expression in the ee No earlier slave code 
had punished a master for wantonly killing his slave or freed a slave 
maimed by his brutal master; and more than a millenia was to elapse 
before the Roman law, under the influence of the Stoa, began 
incorporating similar humane provisions -- by which time the 
protective ct provided by the Jewish slave legislation had been 


broadened greatly. 
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Yet the moral universalism that inspired Job's refusal to 
"despite the cause" of his bondsmen because both he and they were 
created in the womb by the same God was not the chief determinant of 
the evolution of the Jewish slave ie OQverriding it at every 
crucial juncture where a conflict developed was the priestly 
commitment to the rigid maintenance of the purity of the community of 
believers. The priestly architects of the slave law in the name of 
this commitment subordinated the distinction between slave and free 
to that between believer and unbeliever. By striving to identify 
freedom with membership in the religious ingroup while limiting 
servitude to those outside it, they endowed their creation with a 
Janus-like quality that is never done justice to by polemical works, 
either apologetic or anti-Semitic, which focus on only one of its 
prego” For while the dualistic outlook underlying the law expressed 
itself on the one side in a religious egalitarianism that, after 
centuries of struggle, triumphed in the extinction of slaveholding of 
Jew by Jew, its other face was an equally intense religious 
exclusivism which made the same centuries that constituted a progress 
toward freedom for the "Hebrew slave" a descent into degradation for 
his "Canaanite" counterpart. 

Before the Babylonian Captivity, chis sectarian design for 
structuring the law and practice of slavery was largely an unrealized 
ideal; after the return from exile, however, it became one of the 
cornerstones of the newly established "theocratic state." The 
ethical impulse which made the early Biblical slave legislation the 


most humane the world yet knew continued to flow, but it was forced 
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to flow in more restricted channels. Because narrowed scope often 
brings with it heightened intensity, all but the last vestiges of 
Jew holding fellow Jew as slave had been swept away by the dawning of 
the Christian era. But the virtual abolition of Hebrew slavery did 
not dull the Jewish slave law's sectarian thrust -- which was kept 
razor sharp by the endemic fears for Jewish survival that permanent 
minority existence in exile bred. For the Jews were not the only 
victims of the Galuth; so, too, were the servile "heathens," either 
purchased from among the Gentiles or born into a Jewish household 
but not of a Jewish mother, whom they continued to hold as 
"Canaanite slaves." 

Without intending to do so, the Talmud set the stage for the 
complete legal degradation of the Jewish-owned slave of non-Jewish 
origin. Its Sages achieved a tenuous compromise between religious 
exclusivism and continuing solicitude for the welfare of the 
Canaanite slave which extended the protective provisions of the slave 
law beyond all previous bounds -- but at the same time drained them 
of virtually all universal ethical significance -- by making their 
enjoyment totally dependent on symbolic incorporation into the Jewish 
fold. During the middleages, this talmudic requirement that the 
Canaanite slave must be circumcised (or baptised in the case of the 
female) before being juridically protected brought the whole humane 
structure embodied in the Jewish slave law tumbling down. For when 
legal prohibitions on proselytizing imposed by Christian and Moslem 
authorities combined with the lure of profits to be gained through 


dealing in uncircumcised slaves to cause Jews who owned or sold 
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human chattels to largely cease observing this age old practice, 
their slaves became legally PE E 

The medieval rabbis gave only gradual and grudging recognition 
to this departure from a Jewish custom that was as old as the 
patriarchs. By the late middle ages, however, it was well on its 
way toward being accepted as normative. Indeed, the Karo-Isserles 
Code, which became a “common law" for all the dispersed Jewries of 
the modern world, went so far as to penalize a third party who 
converted a heathen slave to Judaism because such a protected bonds- 
man was of less economic value as chattel labor to his Jewish 
aoe 

Thus, on the very eve of European expansion into the New World, 
the Jewish slave law had been transformed from the most humane the 
ancient world knew into a notably uncompassionate instrument 
compatible with the most exploitative forms of modern servitude. 
The body of this chapter charts the stages of this long transforma- 
tion in greater detail, tracing it back to its origins in an earlier 
era of expansion -- that which witnessed the Israclite conquest of 


Canaan. 


1. Old Testament Origins 


From time immemorial, slaveholding nations have preferred to 
draw their slaves fron among those foreign in nationality and 
N What distinguished the evolution of the Jewish slave law 
was the elevation of this preference into a religious imperative 


demanding that slaves only be obtained from this source, This demand 
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did not receive its ultimate vindication until after the Old Testament 
period had drawn to a close. More than a millenia before, however, 
the law and practice of slavery among the Israelite invaders of 
Canaan approximated the ideal which Jewish prophets and priests, 
beginning in the eighth century, had to struggle for so long to 
ee 

The centuries-long conquest of Canaan formed the crucible in 
which the distinctive Old Testament attitude toward slavery took 
shape. Protracted conflict with the native Canaanite population 
seered a radical sense of difference into the souls of the invading 
Israelites while at the same time creating an overriding need for 
unity that, initially at least, reinforced the egalitarian clan 
structure of their tribal organization. The narratives of conquest 
offered by Joshua and the Book of Judges, of course, reflect the 
impact of these martial conditions; no less profoundly influenced, 
however, were the key provisions of the slave law enunciated in the 
Book of the Covenant in Exodus which, despite their placement in the 
Pentateuch, presuppose a social situation that did not come into 
being until after the River Jordan had been Re ta 

In both these sources, two classes of slaves are distinguished -- 
neither of them made up of Israelites, whose freedom from servitude 
the biblical legislation against "man stealing" was meant to 
guarantee. Enslaved Canaanites comprised one major class of unfree 
labor. Subjugated in war, they were forced to serve as "hewers of 
wood and ana of water," occupying the nadir of the Israelite 


social scale. The Hebrew slaves, on the other hand, enjoyed a 
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status which in theory (if not always in social fact) was closer to 
that of indentured servant than outright chattel since after six 
years of service they were legally entitled to go free. This class 
of servile labor was composed of impoverished non-Israelites forced 
by economic necessity into the service of a free Israelite master. 
Purchased from among semi-nomadic tribes "sojourning" in Israelite- 
occupied Canaan, they occupied a relatively privileged position 
which reflected both the peaceful mode of their acquisition and the 
affinity of origins they shared with their E 

The institution of Hebrew slavery formed part of the legacy 
bequeathed to the Ancient Israelites by even more ancient cultures. 
The word Hebrew and the term Hebrew slave also appear in the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and even Canaanite documents of the second 
millenia B.C. There they are used to describe the unfree status to 
which the migratory peoples of the Near East were sometimes reduced 
when lean times forced them to settle among the sedentary populations 
and established states of the region. The tribes which accepted 
Moses' leadership were only one among many groups of such Hebrews. 
Indeed, in his opening speech to Pharaoh, Moses implicitly 
distinguishes between the generality of Hebrews and the special elite 
comprising his followers -- who themselves later became owners of 
non-Israelite Hebrew a 

It is clear, then, that this older meaning of Hebrew governed 
its usage among the Israelites for a long period both before and 
after the Exodus. During monarchical times, however, the word as 


well as the institution took on new meanings. For over the same 
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centuries that the Israelites began calling themselves Hebrews they 
also began reducing each other to the status of Hebrew slave. 

That Israelite and Hebrew became synonymous itself constitutes 
a profound commentary on how alien Greek ideas of secular freedom 
were to the Old Testament mind. What this identity reflected was a 
theological conception of freedom as a higher form of servitude that 
caused the pious Israelites, even centuries after their ancestors 
had crossed the River Jordan, to continue to consider themselves as 
slaves -- as the glorified slaves of their ee Ironically, 
however, it was the radical opposition between serving Man and 
serving God implicit in this idea and not the Greek conception of 
worldly freedom as a good-in-itself which contained the seeds of the 
first dynamic antislavery critiques -- those generated by the 
radical wing of the Protestant N It may well be that 
the Essenes, whose dislike for slavery seems to have prefigured that 
of the early Christian sectaries, pointed the way toward universal- 
izing the Old Testament's revulsion against Jews enslaving one 
another into a categorical rejection of the institution of human 
bondage og 

Of course, the mainstreams of neither pre-Reformation Chris- 
tianity nor pre-Emancipation Judaism were willing to follow in the 
path marked out. One root of their refusal was the deeply 
ingrained respect for the established order of things which both 
developed -- the former during its quest to become a state religion, 
the latter during the Dispersion Lak often made social conservatism 


a necessity for Jewish survival. Yet each also possessed a 
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special doctrinal immunity to the anti-slavery implications of its 
own ideas. The marriage between Greek philosophy and Christian 
theology, which was consummated in one form by Augustine and in 
another by Aquinas, bore fruit in a conception of the created 
universe as a great chain of being, manifesting itself in the human 
world in the form of immutable natural and moral hierarchies, in 
which human slavery formed a necessary link. 

This overarching rationale for servitude never took deep root in 
the soil of classical Judaism -- in large part because the rabbis, 
despite the debt of medieval Jewish thinkers to Aristotelian 
metaphysics, never entirely lost the deep suspicion of Greek 
philosophers bearing gifts that had aborted the Hellenistic-Jewish 
scence From the very first, however, Judaism's antislavery 
impulse was inextricably bound up with the doctrine of Israel's 
Chosenness; and this doctrine, which tended to grow more inward- 
looking and restrictive with each additional century of pre-Emancipa- 
tion persecution, proved just as great a roadblock to the advance of 
antislavery caine 

Even the sectarian victory which antislavery did win among the 
Jews -- that being the creation of an exclusivist religious communion 
within which no master-slave inequalities were tolerated -- was 
almost denied it by the changing complexion of Hebrew slavery under 
the monarchy. With the rich returns from foreign trade, the 
Solomonic state built a chariot army, patrician-led and mercenary- 
staffed, which freed it from dependence on the old peasant militia 


that had conquered Canaan. This enabled it to grind down the peasants 
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through the three-fold instrumentalities of forced labor, exorbitant 
land taxes, and outright confiscation. ‘he result was the emergence 
for the first time of a class of servile Israelites, drawn from the 
ranks of the nation's immiserated peasantry, who assumed both the 
social position and eventually also the name which once belonged 
exclusively to "Hebrew slaves" or non-Israelite origin. Nor did the 
division of the kingdom stop the flow of defaulting debtors and 
starving poor who steadily streamed into the slave quarters of the 
great houses of Jerusalem and Samaria. For the successor states in 
the South as well as the North continued to pursue the Solomonic 
example until military disaster Gente 

Both prophets and priests came to view the reduction of the 
formerly independent peasantry as a grave threat to their vision of 
Israel as a holy nation of believers with no other master than Yahwe; 
their characteristic responses, however, differed. Amos’ 
denunciation of the northern kingdom for "selling the righteous for 
silver and the poor for a pair of shoes" initiated a rising tide of 
prophetic invective on the slavery issue that culminated in 
Jeremiah's jeremiads against jee 

The priestly legislators, on the other hand, were committed 
to a less strident strategy of melioration and reform. They seized 
upon the growing popularity of "Hebrew" as the national designation 
in order to establish a legal identity between the new class of 
unfree Israelites and the non-Israelite Hebrew slaves of oid. Both 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus reserved the relatively privileged 


position of the latter exclusively for the former while consigning 
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all slaves who were not Israelites, regardless of their mode of 
acquisition or source, to the inferior status of the Canaanite 
ae Moreover, these priestly regulations quite understandably 
were even more concerned about the new kind of Hebrew slave's 

welfare than the more ancient slave legislation had been about that 
of the old; this heightened solicitude is reflected in the 
unprecedented admonitions urging the owner of a Hebrew slave to treat 
him as a “hired servant" and even as a EN 

Thus, through definitional sleight of hand, the priestly 
lawgivers of the seventh and sixth centuries were able to preserve 
the supremacy of their outlook -- at least in theory. In the realms 
of social fact and the actualities of institutional life, however, 
there was usually precious little to choose between the lot of the 
Israelite and non-Israelite bondsman. For all slaves, whether 
Hebrew or Canaanite, seem as a rule to have been held for life and 
treated more like drudges than brothers. 

Before Assyrian power violently reversed the evolution of both 
state and society in Palestine, ecological and economic Factors more 
effectively limited the spread and severity of Hebrew slavery than 
did legal and political barriers. Civilized life in Trans-Jordan was 
not dependent on the need to maintain a great river irrigation system 
that caused Egypt and succeeding “oriental despotisms" to reduce 
nearly their whole populations to a semi-servile ieee Nor did 
Palestine's relatively unsophisticated agricultural economy leave 
much room for the introduction of the slave-cultivated latifundia 


which multiplied rapidly elsewhere in the ancient world. 
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So slavery in the Land of the Bible was destined to remain little 
more than the wealthy's solution to the problem of household labor. 
The only question that nature did not answer was whether or not the 
economically unfortunate among the People of the Bible would 
continue to be subjected to the "relatively mild" form of domestic 
servitude which prevailed there, But this, of course, was the only 
question that mattered to the Old Testament religious sue 

The upheavals of the eighth century set in motion the political 
and social transformation which gave them the answer they wanted. 
Indeed, the Deuteronomic and Levitical lawgivers promulgated their 
codes only after the Assyrian Empire had put the fear of Yahwe back 
into their flocks by sweeping away Israel and enfeebling Judah as 
well. When the eclipse of the "lion from the North" gave the 
surviving southern kingdom a brief respite, Josiah tried to fill the 
void that the destruction of its mercenary chariot arny had opened up 
with a reform program aimed at reconstituting the old peasant 
militia. The Deuteronomic Code's attack on peasant impoverishment 
and enslavenent dates from this attempted reformation, which was 
aborted in 608 as a consequence of the reforming monarch's violent 
death at the hands of an invading Egyptian A 

That weak and exposed Judah was able to survive for another 
generation amidst the maelstrom of Near Eastern power politics 
bordered on the miraculous. Its desperate straits, however, 
continued to play into the hands of the prophetic and priestly 
reformers. The death throes of the state actually gave their 


campaign to abolish Hebrew slavery its first signal triumph. 
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For during Nebuchedrezzar’sclimactic seige of Jerusalem, King 
Zedekiah, under Jeremiah's urging, declared a general emancipation 
of all Hebrew See 

But this victory, which probably inspired the Levitical 
lawgiver's insertion of a like manifesto calling for wholesale 
manumissions in the fiftieth or Jubilee year, proved only a temporary 
one. When the Babylonian seige temporarily abated, masters reclaimed 
their Hebrew Sve The Book of Jeremiah tells us that the 
outraged prophet uttered a direful prediction (soon fulfilled by 
Nebuchedrezzar) which 2,000 years later was to haunt the sensitive 
souls among generations of American slaveholders: 

Therefore, thus saith the Lord; Ye have not hearkened 

unto me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his brother, 

and every man to his neighbor: behold, I proclaim a liberty 

for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 

and to the famine; and I will make you to be removed into 

all the kingdoms of the earth.40 

This default on the promised emancipation of Hebrew slaves 
reflected the monarchical state's much more general failure to 
implement the Deuteronomic reforms. Representing the economic 
interests and ideological concerns of the patricians as against 
those of the peasants and the prophets and priests, it could not be 
expected to overhaul drastically the social structure of the Jewish 
world in accordance with radical religious demands. Only necessity 
forced it to move half-heartedly in the direction of reform; nor did 
these compromises indicate any special Yahweistic piety. For the 


Assyrian monarchs, too, made gestures toward ameliorating the 


peasantry's miserable lot when they saw that it was undermining their 
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military power; and Greek cities, besieged as Jerusalem was under 
Zedekiah, sometimes also grant mass EE I 

Nothing less than the destruction of the preexilic monarchy 
and the creation of a new Jewish state was required for the 
realization of the Old Testament ideal: an ideal that involved -- 
not abolishing slavery -- but limiting it to non-Jews. 


2. The Hebrew Bondsman: Progress Toward Freedom 


The Jews, who went into their captivity a state, returned a 
church, Nebuchedrezzar having accomplished by the sword what the 
prophets and priests could probably never have accomplished by the 
word alone. The destruction of Judah decimated the slave-owning 
ranks of the nobility and patridate, while the dispersion that 
followed in its wake made their rivals, the priestly interpreters of 
the law, the only force for unity among the scattered Jews of the 
world. The last important reference to Hebrew slavery in the Old 
Testament, which comes in the Book of Nehemiah, reveals that after 
the return from Babylon the political and social evolution of Jewish 
life in Palestine were -- really for the first time -- in phase with 
its ideological thrust concerning slavery. For we see Nehemiah 
ordering "the nobles and rulers of the land" -- whose powers were 
only a shadow of those enjoyed by their preexilic counterparts -- to 
appear before a popular religious assembly where they are browbeaten 
into freeing the children and restoring the lands of their insolvent 
Hepes 


Indeed, the priestly party and its popular allies used the 
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attack on Hebrew slavery as an effective weapon in their campaign to 
establish theocratic ascendency over the reconstituted Jewish 
community. Deuteronomy was the basic law of the regime they 
established, which ruled Palestine under Persian tutelage. Because 
its courts enforced the letter of the code with vigor, the Hebrew 
slave became an indentured servant in fact as well as law. During 
the last few centuries of the pre-Christian era, the Pharisees 
gradually built up the overwhelming influence that allowed them to 
deal even this attenuated form of servitude a deathblow. Enslavement 
for debt ceased under the Hasmoneans, but self-sale by the poor and 
court-ordered sale of thieves remained open roads leading to Hebrew 
slavery. The growing restiveness under the Roman yoke which marked 
the history of the Second Commonwealth proved the real turning point. 
For it created the levelling sense of religious and national 
solidarity appealed to by the priestly leaders of the people who 
transmuted the Hebrew slave's protected status into an iron web of 
restrictions on his master's prerogatives that made owning such a 
"slave" more burdensome than hiring a free iets? 

The Pharisees' radical departure in interpreting the biblical 
slave law was codified in the Talmud. Its sages declared that since 
Leviticus forbade working the Hebrew slave "with rigor,” he could not 
be left toiling in the field while his master went away on a trip; he 
could not be ordered to change occupations; he could not be forced 
to attend his master at the public baths or to nurse him while ill or 
to do anything else which might entail humiliation, nor could he 


even be required to “heat or cool a glass of water" without his master 
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patiently explaining why beforehand. Moreover, because Deuteronomy 
declared that "the All-Merciful favored him," the Hebrew slave had to 
be furnished with food, clothes, and sleeping accommodations equal in . 
every wit to his master's. These utopian protections inspired the 
popular saying, "Whoever buys a Hebrew slave is like buying a master 
for himself." This hyperbolic formula had enough in common with 
Jewish legal practice for Hebrew slavery to have ceased being a 
living institution by the time the Second Commonwealth passed into 
history. 3 

But though flesh-and-blood Hebrew slaves disappeared, Hebrew 
slavery itself was not formally abolished. In the Talmud the 
institution continued to lead a ghostly existence in the realm of 
legal abstractions -- primarily because the rabbinic courts in 
Babylon were loath to renounce in principle one of the few forms of 
criminal jurisdiction over recreant Jews which the Sassanid rulers of 
the land were willing to grant ie 

The rabbinic distaste for Jew enslaving fellow Jew was so 
deeply ingrained, however, that this criminal sanction of enslavement 
may never have been applied. Because of the profound Jewish 
sensitivity on this score during the talmudic period, the traditional 
form cf the morning benediction -- in which the pious Jew thanks 
the Lord for not having made him a Gentile, a woman, or a slave -- 
actually fell into disuse because it was felt to imply that Jewish 
slaves were as much a part of the natural order of things as Jewish 
women. It was reintroduced only after the historical reality of 


Hebrew slavery had so far receded into the past that Jews began to 
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doubt whether such an anomaly as a Jewish-owned slave of Jewish 
origin had ever really existed among the seed of Abraham. 

In order to exorcise this spectre, the sages rewrote Jewish 
history by claiming that the Pharisees’ interpretation of the slave 
law had been in force since preexilic times. Before the talmudic era 
had drawn to a close, open astonishment was being voiced at the Old 
Testament's application of the same word -- 'ebed or slave -- to both 
Hebrew bondsman and Canaanite slave. This astonishment constitutes 
a tribute to the ultimate success of the Old Testament reformers and 
their rabbinic successors who fought so hard for a millenium to make 
full membership in the Jewish fold and freedom synonymous. In 
another sense, however, it tells as much about the depths to which 
the Canaanite slave had fallen as about the heights of freedom ee 


his Hebrew counterpart and former brother-in-bondage had achieved. 


3. Canaanite Slavery: The Downward Spiral 


The policy of aggressive expansion successfully pursued by the 
Solomonic state fed its slave population with a steady stream of 
foreign captives who found their way into the households of the rich, 
the mines of the monarchy, and even the precincts of the temple. The 
division of the kingdom, however, brought to an end the Ancient Jews' 
career as a conquering nation. For the kings of Israel and Judah 
were hard-pressed to maintain Solomonic acquisitions -- no less to 
conquer new lands and peoples; and though their successors, the 
Hasmonean and Idumean rulers of post-exilic monarchy, also fought 


wars, these, too, were more productive of Jewish captives who had to 
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be redeemed from foreign masters than of a renewed influx of foreign 
slaves, What this meant was that from the ninth century on exotic 
bondsmen had to be purchased from the Phoenecian merchants who were 
the leading slave traders in the ancient er as 

The costliness and consequent dearth of these "Canaanite" 
bondsmen may initially have encouraged the patriciate's reduction of 
its own peasantry to the Hebrew slave status; in the long run, 
however, it saved free Israelite labor from total submergence 
beneath a flood of unfree foreign competitors. Also, because of the 
limited influx of foreign slaves that it experienced, Palestine never 
knew the pervasive fear of servile revolt which accounts for the 
extreme harshness of the Roman slave law of the Late Republic and 
Early Empire. Yet defeat could nurture a xenophobic impulse no 
less intense than that which reigned in victorious Rome. And this it 
did among the post-exilic Jews, corroding at first and then completely 
sweeping away their slave law's greater humanity toward the foreign 
Ss 

Canaanite slavery as a legal institution took shape during 
the centuries immediately after the Exodus -- when the Israelites 
were a conquering nation committed to a doctrine of holy war or herem 
demanding that the conquered be annihilated or reduced to the meanest 
form of aaa Their commitment to this doctrine, however, 
waned during monarchical times; and the Deuteronomic lawgiver's 
attempted revival of it proved as abortive as the military and 
TENET reformation unsuccessfully promoted by his royal patron 


Josiah. 
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Canaanite slavery was reshaped during the sixth century by the 
Levitical lawgiver -- when the Jews were a defeated people 
traumatized by the experience of forced exile. His demand that all 
foreign slaves be cast down and kept forever in the inferior status 
of Canaanite slave was an outgrowth of the fears for Jewish survival 
which this experience bred. And these fears, unlike the earlier 
Israelitic commitment to the holy war doctrine, were not drained of 
their strength by the passing centuries. For first the prospects and 
then the reality of renewed defeat and dispersion kept them forever 
alive in the post-exilic Jewish anion” 

The first century after the return from Babylon constituted 
one peak period of anxiety. The hopes for the conversion of the 
nations that Deuterc-Isaiah had harbored during the captivity itself 
gave way to the exclusiorary zeal which prompted Ezra's call for the 
discarding of foreian wives. They had to be "cast off" for the same 
reason that foreign slaves had to be "cast down" into a permanent 
position of radical social inferiority: each belonged to "the people 
of the land" who threatened to overwhelm "the holy race." The 
Canaanite slave, who while in servitude occupied a legal position 
akin to that of women and minors, acquired upon his emancipation all 
the rights enjoyed by the full-fledged convert, including the right 
to marry freely within the Jewish fold. This meant that manumission 
amounted to a special case of proselytism; in the name of an 
identical logic, the theocratic party opposed ae 

Yet just because Ezra and his colleagues did their work so well 


-- reconstituting the Jewish community on a religious and social 
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basis strong enough to survive all the political upheavals that 
beset Palestine during the next 400 years -- their blanket opposition 
to making converts went into eclipse. The liberal wing of Pharisaic- 
rabbinic Judaism came to show unprecedented hospitality toward the 
free proselyte. It never ceased to frown, however, on the emancipa- 
tion of Canaanite slaves; for they formed the one class of potential 
full-fledged Jews whose undesirability all shades of Jewish opinion 
accepted as Sonor 

In their controversies with the Saducees, the Pharisees 
championed the principle that “slaves, unlike the ox or the ass, 
are human beings with minds and wills of their ar This view 
contrasted sharply with that of Sirach, for example, whose strictures 
on the proper management of human cattle are every bit as callous as 
the famous advice offered up by his Roman contemporary, Cato the 
T But the Pharisees' affirmation of slave humanity did not 
involve an appreciably higher opinion of slave character or capacity 
for freedom. Hillel's well-known adage runs: "The more female 
slaves, the more lewdness; the more male slaves, the more robbery." 
Such attacks, rather than fostering sympathy for the enslaved, 
actually created the equation between being a slave and being morally 
depraved that the Talmudic Sages were to use in riveting the fetters 
of unfreedom all the more firmly around the neck of the Canaanite 
n 

The reshaping of the Jewish slave law under the impact of the 
Babylonian Captivity only prefigured the much more radical restruc- 


turing of it brought about by the Galuth, the onset of which doomed 
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the Jewish-owned slaves of non-Jewish origin to the doubly unenviable 
fate of being a distrusted and despised minority within a distrusted 
and despised minority. The talmudic slave legislation formed the 
first stage in this restructuring. Its provisions had as a psycho- 
logical seedbed the actual state of siege that prevailed in 
Palestine during the suicidal seventy-year struggle against Rome; 
their major period of growth took place in Babylon during the 
traumatic first centuries of permanent minority existence in exile; 
and even the concessions which they made to the welfare of the 
Canaanite slave reflect a besieged people's fear of the potential 
traitor within the beter 

In order to reduce the danger of a grossly abused slave 
betraying his master and his master's coreligionists to hostile 
outsiders, the Sages amplified the protections embodied in the 
biblical slave codes. The Book of the Covenant left unspecified the 
penalty for wantonly slaying a slave and limited the class of 
injuries for which a maimed slave received his freedom to the loss 
of an eye or tooth. The talmudic slave legislation, on the other 
hand, specified death as the penalty for such a killing and expanded 
the grounds of freedom because of malicious injury to include twenty- 
four additional members of the ea 

In all other respects, however, the embattled minority group 
psychology which permeates the Talmud undermined the Canaanite slave's 
position, even causing its makers to compromise the additional 
protections which they themselves had written into the law. For by 


prohibiting the foreign bondsman from studying or being taught the 
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Torah, they drastically limited his opportunity to learn of the 
legal remedies theoretically available to Asa The chief motiva- 
tion behind this prohibition was the fear that the knowledge obtained 
might be used to make malicious and damaging disclosures to outsiders. 
But it also reflected a contempt for slave character which was 
proverbial among the Sages. Since in their eyes the Canaanite slave 
was a moral deficient incapable of fulfilling any but the most 
rudimentary of the 613 mitzvahs embodied in the Law, teaching him of 
the exalted servitude the Torah required would have been viewed as 
religiously pointless even if it had not been considered dangerous 
as aie 

So deep and unabating was this contempt that it even followed 
the foreign bondsman into the grave. For the master of a Canaanite 
slave who died, rather than receiving condolences, was to be greeted 
with the same formula -- "May the Omnipresent repair thy loss" -- 
used to extend sympathy to the owner of a deceased ox or oo 
This disparaging of the dead is only one of a number of such 
gratuitous insults which suggest that a scapegoating mechanism was 
at work among the Jews of the Diaspora tempting them to vent the 
frustrations which their own unenviable lot generated at the expense 
of their "heathen ce 

On any other hypothesis it's difficult to explain the talmudic 
slave law's consistent bracketing of human and animal chattels in a 
way which constituted a partial reversion to the Saducees' question- 
ing of basic slave E Even the biblical slave legislation 


had accorded the marriages contracted by Canaanite as well as Hebrew 
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slaves at least an inferior degree of sanctity. The Sages, however, 
chose to reject this humane precedent in favor of the postulate that 
Canaanite slaves were “like cattle," both morally and legally 
incapable of contracting binding unions. Their "right" to comit 
incest was generally agreed upon -- though there was heated 
debate over the centuries as to whether the privileges won them by 
contempt included that of committing sodomy as an And while 
prudence seconded morality in dictating that bondsmen should not be 
physically abused, the Talmud unblushingly relates episodes which 
show that some of the Sages honored their principles in practice -- 
at least to the extent of taking absolutely no interest in how 
promiscuously their chattels behaved toward other slaves and free 
Gentiles. One of the amoraim, for example, owned a slavegirl who 
became a notorious dancer in winehouses; whereas another willingly 
allowed his fomale slaves to cavort with wandering ieee 

Peculiar as it may seem, however, this denigration of the 
Canaanite slave's sexual humanity was the outgrowth, not of a 
permissive attitude toward morals, but of a unique brand of puritan- 
ism that was just the reverse, It actually reflected a recoil 
against the widespread practice of concubinage in Oriental culture, 
which Jewish moralists viewed as a threat to the integrity of the 
Jewish family -- and even to continued Jewish survival in the 
Diaspora. Maimonides dictum that "slaves are not for sexual purposes, 
but for work" sums up es toward the uses to which Jews 


should put their chattels. One reason they painted the pagan 
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slavegirl's character in such black colors was to convince the 
pious Jewish master of her inappropriateness as a sexual object. In 
order to convince less pious Jewish masters of this, one of the 
geonim ordered that: "If a son of Israel is caught with his slave- 
girl she is to be removed from him, sold, and the purchase price 
distributed among Israel's poor. We also flog him, shave his hair, 
and excommunicate him for thirty jaguar 

Because the Canaanite slave's moral character fell to a new low 
in talmudic and post-talmudic Jewish opinion, it is not surprising 
that opposition to emancipation reached new heights. The Levitical 
lawgiver had established lifelong servitude as a legal norm but had 
not explicitly forbidden manumission in exceptional cases. The 
Sages, however, applied a canon of “strict construction" to the 
words "they shall be your slaves forever"; and the result was a ban 
on manumission so stringent that even its originators were sometimes 
victimized by Tee When Rabbi Gamaliel, for example, accidentally 
put out the eye of his slave Tabi, he “rejoiced over it very much" 
because this gave him the excuse he needed to liberate "the worthy 
man" without transgressing a positive sina 

What is surprising is that the Sages never came to question the 
advisability of Jews owning a species of property, the possession 
of which they viewed as so fraught with dangers. This is especially 
so since slaves among the Diaspora Jews continued to be used in 
little else than household service, which was the form of employment 


entailing the greatest risks of betrayal and corruption. Yet just 


because slavery and domestic servitude were in their experience 
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synonymous, the Sages were able to rationalize slaveholding as the 
lesser of two evils; for the only alternative to it was for full- 
fledged Jews to perform the household drudgeries that throughout 
the Orient were stigmatized as incompatible with male dignity and 
female gee 

In the post-talmudic period, however, some medieval rabbis broke 
with the view that slavery was an indispensable and morally elevated 
solution to the problem of domestic labor. A belief in the dignity 
of free labor, which was not without roots in the Old Testament 
tradition itself, allowed Maimonides, for example, to urge his 
coreligionists who had a choice to hire a Jewish servant rather than 
purchase a foreign slave because: 

He who increases the number of his slaves increases sin 

and iniquity in the world from day to day, whereas the 

man who employs poor Jews in his household increases merits 

and religious acts from hour to hour. 

Legal barriers against Jewish slaveholding erected by Christian 
authorities and, to a lesser extent, by their Moslem counterparts 
played a role in promoting this turnabout in attitudes. Though the 
Roman law had frowned upon conversion to Judaism even before the 
establishment of Christianity as the state religion, it was the first 
Christian emperor who fathered the lona line of legislation aimed 
specifically against slavcholding by Jews. Constantine forbade 
Jewish owners of non-Jewish slaves to circumcise their bondsmen under 
pain of having then fall forfeit to the ae Theoretically, 


the enforcement of this prohibition would have been enough to render 


such bondsmen useless encumbrances to their Jewish masters since the 
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laws of ritual purity declared that an uncircumcised slave was an 
unclean being whose labor polluted all he a 

Constantius, however, outdid his father by legislating an 
outright ban on ownership that imposed the death penalty on Jews who 
circumcised a slave of "another nation or sect" and the total 
forfeiture of property on those who merely dared to purchase a 
Christian slave without attempting to convert mae Later imperial 
prohibitions, embodied in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, were 
less ambitious in scope. They permitted Jews to hold pagans and 
heretics as slaves and banned only their ownership of (orthodox) 
isee 

The Germanic invasions so disrupted this legislation's enforce- 
ment in the West that the Church was forced to retreat even further 
by tolerating Jewish ownership of Christian slaves as well provided 
no proselytism was serene Beginning late in the sixth century, 
however, the Western Church enjoyed a period of renewed vigor, 
coinciding with the leadership of Gregory the Great, which enabled 
it to launch a new campaign against slaveholding of Christians by 
Jews. The effectiveness of this campaign waxed and waned with the 
power and influence of Rome; and, over the course of the next seven 
centuries, nearly ever major Church Council felt called upon to issue 
new bans against a practice that had been suppressed in Byzantium 
long before. Indeed, as late as 1425 one such council justified 
ordering Jews to wear a badge of infamy on the grounds that it would 


prevent them from buying Christian slaves; while nearly 250 years 


later, the generally philo-Semitic Puritans wanted to make an 
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analogous ban on Jews holding Christian servants a precondition to 
their readmission to ea 

But though Jews continued to hold Christian slaves in Christian 
lands throughout the Middle Ages, they did so only sporadically and 
locally. Even where legal prohibitions were not enforced, the force 
of popular feeling was often enough to discourage them from indulging 
in such a frowned upon -- and therefore dangerous -- practice. So 
intense was this popular hostility that it spilled over into 
generalized attacks on Jewish ownership of pagan and Moslem slaves 
as well -- attacks which were inspired, not by a detestation of 
slavery, but by a belief that the Jews, as an accursed race of 
deicides, were themselves subject to a "perpetual servitude" which 
rendered them unfit to exercise dominion over epee 

In Moslem lands, where the bulk of the Jewish population resided, 
slavery remained a vital institution during the same centuries it 
went into decline throughout most of Christian Europe. But here, 
too, the authorities erected barriers against slaveholding by Jews. 
They were sometimes prohibited from owning Moslem slaves or intro- 
ducing to Judaism certain classes of non-Moslem slaves composed of 
dhimmis or "protected subjects." On occasion, Arab moralists also 
argued for the curbing of even the limited right to own slaves which 
the Jews did enjoy because it allegedly nurtured in them a pride 
unseemly for any but a true believer to Pr This belief formed 
part of the rationale for imposing discriminatory taxes on the 
heterodox that further discouraged Jews from purchasing Suse 


Finally, the lion's share of the influx of slaves into the Moslem 
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world was monopolized by the rulers of the state and army, which meant 
that Jews buying their bondsmen on the open market found the supply 
limited and the price high; and this fact of political economy was 
probably even more effective than legal prohibitions in forcing them 
to turn toward hiring of free thas 

As a consequence of the conditions prevailing in both Christian 
Europe and the Moslem Orient, slaveholding by Jews seems to have gone 
into elipse everywhere in the medieval world -- except, perhaps, in 
Iberia, where the warfare between the two major faiths sometimes 
produced a surplus of slaves and a tolerance of Jewish slave owner- 
ship which existed nowhere ase But while the declining 
employment of slave labor within the Jewish community encouraged the 
rabbis to express their growing doubts about the advisability of Jews 
owning slaves, it did not inspire them to call into question the 
abstract idea of slavery itself. They were, of course, not in the 
habit of subjecting to philosophical critiques institutions that were 
as old as the patriarchs -- especially when these institutions, as 
was slavery, were positively sanctioned in scripture. But even the 
most independent-minded among their number, who did view slavery 
from a perspective informed by Greek and Arab thought as well as 
scripture, found nothing in these traditions to inspire such 
antislavery speculation. Maimonides, the greatest of these, was 
intrigued by both Aristotle's notion of the natural slave and Al 
Farabi's linkage of cultural primitiveness with fitness for servitude; 


that he nevertheless urged his fellow Jews against buying slaves 
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stands as a tribute to his pragmatic independence from the philoso- 
phical tradition to which his theoretical indebtedness was so DNT i 
The force of tradition, however, was not alone in setting limits 
beyond which rabbinic criticism of slavery refused to venture. For 
between the seventh and tenth centuries the slave trade became a 
branch of Jewish commerce important enough to demand legal recogni- 
tion. During the heyday of their involvement, Jewish merchants 
developed a vested interest in slavery which was unaffected by the 
declining incidence of slaveholding within the Jewish community 
itself. The changes wrought in the rabbinic slave law to accommodate 
this interest had profound consequences that continued to unfold 
centuries after the era of peak Jewish mercantile involvement in the 
traffic had receded into the past. For not only did these changes 
complete the legal degradation of the Canaanite slave; they also 
purged the rabbinic slave codes of the provisions that otherwise 
would have constituted an insuperable obstacle to conscientious 
Jewish participation in the formative era of the Atlantic slave trade 


and New World slavery. 


4. Jewish Merchants and the Medieval Slave Trade 

The emergence of Jewish merchants, for a few centuries at least, 
as among the world's premier slave traders was an outgrowth of the 
restructuring of Jewish economic life which the Diaspora brought about. 
The Jews were transformed from an autochthonous nation of farmers 
and handicraftsmen into a dispersed mno y people specializing 


in mercantile pursuits and moneylending. 
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In the East, the depressed agricultural economies of Palestine 
and Babylon remained the prime support of Jewish existence until the 
eighth century, when the establishment of the Great Caliphate allowed 
an ever-increasing number of Jews to enter into the international 
trade of the Moslem world by shifting the focus of their activities 
to Baghdad -- where the economic highways of Persia, Syria, and 
Arabia ene id The same century also witnessed the conversion 
to Judaism of the royal house of the Khazars, whose kingdom occupied 
the pivotal region that later became known as the Crimea. This 
friendly kingdom provided the Orient's emerging Jewish merchant class 
with an ideal base of operations for joining in the slave-trading 
expeditions which linked Southern Russia as a source of supply with 
the slave marts of both Baghdad and TETE 

In the West, where the Jewish communities were smaller and less 
deeply rooted, both the mercantile specialization and the entry into 
the slave traffic occurred earlier. The Germanic invasions and the 
schism between Arians and Catholics that followed in their wake gave 
a fiilip to the slave trade. Jewish merchants -- who were "equally 
hated and equally licensed" by both sides -- supplied the contending 
parties with slaves drawn from each other's aes Also during 
this period, the Church began to draw a distinction between slave 
trading and slave owning by Jews, sanctioning the former while 
continuing to frovn upon the latter. Later, when Moslem jurists came 
to recognize a similar distinction, Jews trafficking in human 


chattels were free to sell Moslem slaves in Christian lands, Christian 
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90 
slaves in Moslem lands, and pagan slaves in both. 


Indeed, the limited role as slave-trading intermediaries that 
the schism within Christianity created for Jewish merchants only 
hinted at the much grander possibilities which the rise of Islam 

91 
opened up for then. After Moslem conquests severed the old 
Mediterranean trade routes, Jews became the only merchants who could 
9 
pass freely between the Christian and Moslem worlds. And when 
Franch expansion into Central Europe completed the linkage with 
points to the west and south of the slave-rich Slavonic regions 
(called "Canaan" in the medieval Hebrew literature because of their 
wealth of exportable human merchandise), these merchants were able 
to establish a great trading circuit, stretching all the way from 
Carolingian France to Tang China, that supplied Moslem Spain and the 
Orient with slaves and Christian Europe with spices and other 
precious stuffs. In a famous passage, the ninth-century Arab 
geographer Ibn-Khurdadhbah described the commercial itinerary of 
these Jewish international traders known as Rhadanites (probably fron 
the Persian rah dan, which means "knowing the way"): 

[They] speak Persian, Roman, Arab, and the Frankish, 

Spanish, and Slav languages. They voyage from the 

Orient to the Occident, now by land and now by sea. They bring 

from the Occident eunuchs, women slaves, boys, silk, furs, and 

swords. They embark in the country of the Franks, on the 

Western sea, and sail to Farama. . . . They proceed to Sind, 

India, and China. On returning they are laden with mush, 

aloes, camphor, cinnamon, and other products of the Eastern 

lands. Some set sail for Constantinople, in order to sell 
their merchandise there; others repair to the country of the 

Franks.-* 


The world-wide sweep of the activities of these Jewish merchants 


was undeniably impressive. The length of the era during which they 
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played an important part in the slave traffic, however, has been 
exaggerated by anti-Semites, both medieval and modern, in order to 
make it appear that the trade, from beginning to end, was a Jewish 
near-monopoly. For the truth is that the Rhadanites' extensive 
operations as slave dealers spanned great distances but only a few 
centuries because they were dependent on a unique concatenation of 
international circumstances -- all of which had ceased to hold by 
1100. 

During the tenth century, the merchant princes of Kievian 
Russia discovered that they could supply the Moslem and Byzantine 
worlds with slaves without the help of Jewish Sr 
A century later, the First Crusade, and the Norman conquest of 
Sicily that heralded it, reopened the Mediterranean to Christian 
navigation -- doing so at the expense of Jewish commercial carriers, 
against whom the rising Italian merchant republics began to wage 
relentless economic pace Paralleling these developments in 
time was the progressive Christianization of Eastern Europe. This 
steadily dried up the sources of the Jewish merchants who had 
bought Slavonic slaves in Prague for transport across the continent 
and eventual resale to the Caliphs of kaen. By the thirteenth 
century, when the Venetians and Genoese revived the Mediterranean 
slave trade on a scale which dwarfed that carried on earlier by the 
Rhadanites, they had to bypass the older Eastern Curopean sources of 
Slavonic slave supply and to establish trading stations along the 


Black Sea Coast -- where the constant warfare between semi-pagan 
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99 
tribes still produced an unending stream of exportable captives. 


But the Jewish mercantile community, long enmired in the 
economic doldrums, profited very little from this revival of the 
slave traffic. For by 1200 both the Khazar Kingdom, which had allowed 
Jews selling slaves to tap the human resources of Southern Russia 
and Central Asia, and also the great days of Jewish participation 
in the medieval slave trade were only memories. And though individual 
Jewish merchants operating in both Europe and Africa continued to 
deal in human chattels after that date, they did so only ona 
residual basis that never bulked large in the overall scheme of late 
medieval commerce. 

Despite its relatively short duration, however, the medieval 
era of Jewish slave-trading prominence left a deep and enduring 
imprint on the rabbinic slave law. In order to accommodate the 
activities of the Jewish slave merchants, the geonim of the early 
medieval period and the rabbis of the middleages properly 
nullified the talmudic provisions requiring the purchaser of a 
heathen slave to symbolically incorporate him within the Jewish 
fold and not to resell him to a Gentile. Since these key provisions 
formed cornerstones of the earlier Jewish slave law, the whole 
structure of protections built into it over the course of the preced- 
ing two millenia was grievously undermined. 

The post-talmudic rabbis’ willingness to make this accommodation 
is largely attributable to the fact that temporary slave ownership 


for purposes of resale did rot involve the great risks of ritual 
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pollution, sexual corruption, and outright betrayal which permanent 
ownership of uncircumcised bondsmen and unconverted bondswomen -- 
and especially their employment in domestic service -- would have 
see 

Two legal fictions were evolved which legitimated slave trading 
without openly repudiating precedent. The first of these actually 
seized on a provision of the talmudic slave law itself. For in 
ruling out forced circumcision, the Sages had declared that, under 
certain circumstances, a master could purchase a heathen bondsman, 
retain him for up to a year in hopes of gaining his consent to the 
operation, but then resell him outside the Jewish fold if such 
consent was not finally eevee Half a millenia after the talmudic 
era had drawn to a close, one geonic responsa stretched this 
proviso into a blanket sanction for slave trading by Jews. Answering 
a question raised by an unnamed Jewish conmunity where most slaves 
were apparently held as speculative investments, it endorsed the 
practice of reselling to Gentiles any and all of those who during 
such a period of trial ownership demonstrated an unwillingness to 
live up to the rudimentary moral obligations which the Jewish law 
imposed on them. faimonides, who headed the slave-trading center 
of Cairo-Fustat's thriving Jewish community, loosely grounded his 
even more sweeping rationale for Jewish participation in the traffic 
in the same puntative talmudic precedent: 

If the slave stipulates at the outset that he will 
not be circumcised the master may retain him as long as 


he wishes, even as a heathen, and then he may resell him to 
a heathen or to a foreign land,105 
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Either formulation of this legal fiction allowed the Jewish 
slave dealer to claim legitimate exemption from the operations of the 
talmudic slave law, requiring only a pro forma declaration that such 
bad character had been demonstrated or such a stipulation had been 
made. The second fiction, however, even obviated the necessity 
for him to indulge in a conventional lie. It seized on the often 
poorly enforced bans against Jewish proselytizing as an excuse for 
reading into all slave contracts an implicit clause making non- 
conversion to Judaism a condition of ae In this way the 
rabbis honored the talmudic dictum that the Gentile "law of the land 
is law" while at the same time sanctioning Jewish involvement in the 
Slave traffic. 

Had the rabbis' sole motivation been respect for established 
legalities, they could have prevented Jews from violating the Gentile 
laws without nullifying the provisions of the talmudic slave 
legislation. But this would have required them to prohibit the 
purchase of slaves in all lands where proselytism was illegal. Since 
their purpose was to legitimate Jewish slave-trading rather than to 
outlaw Jewish slaveholding, they did not do die In fact, this 
same device of an implied non-conversion agreement was to be used to 
justify Jewish ownership of uncircumcised black plantation hands 
under New World regimes that permitted conversion to ae 

Yet just because Old World Jewish slavcholders, especially in 
the Iberian countries, continued to own significant numbers of 


household slaves but few industrial or agricultural workers, this 


radical departure from the talmudic slave legislation -- which, of 
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course, had been primarily designed to reduce the dangers inherent 

in domestic servitude -- was slow to win general acceptance. The 
thirteenth century, however, commenced a process of gradual acceptance 
that culminated three centuries later in its adoption as authoritative 
by the Karo-Isserles Codes. 

In the amended form in which the Shulhan ‘Arukh became "a 
‘common law' for all the scattered remnants of Israel," it not only 
sanctioned both explicit and implicit contractual provisions against 
converting a heathen slave to Judaism, but it even penalized a third 
person who initiated him into the faith because of the pecuniary 
damage that conversion could cause his Jewish owner. George 
Horowitz's The Spirit of Jewish Law, despite its generally laudatory 
tone, lays bare the callous logic that dictated Moses Isserles of 
Poland's punitive gloss: 

The economic value of the slave as chattel labor would 

thereby be reduced for he must be treated like a fellow 

Jew, and his resale value diminished, since it was no 

longer permitted to sell him to a Gentile.!11 

Maimonides was just as frank in describing the unconverted 
slave's extreme vulnerability under the newer Halakhah: 

Only slaves that have been circumcised and ritually 
immersed become free with injury to their projecting limbs, 
inasmuch as they are subject to some of the religious 
commandments. However, a slave who is still a heathen 
dees not become free if the master causes him the loss of 
a projecting limb. 112 

Yet the same commentators who stripped away the legal protections 


from the slave also waxed rhetorical in his behalf. The concluding 


words of Maimonides' own treatise on slavery are justly famous for 
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their ethical elevation: 

It is the quality of piety and the way of wisdom that a 

man be merciful and pursue justice and not make his yoke 

heavy upon the slave or distress him, but give him to eat 

and to drink of all foods and drinks, . . . Thus also the 

master should not disgrace them by hand or by word, because 

scriptural law has delivered them only unto slavery and 

disgrace. Nor should he heap upon the slave oral abuse and 

anger, but should rather speak to him softly and listen to 

his claims. . . . Cruelty and effrontery are not frequent 

except with heathen who worship idols. The children of our 

father Abraham, however, i.e., the Israelites, upon whom the 

Holy One, blessed be He, bestowed the favor of the Law and 

laid upon them the statutes and qomen are merciful 

people who have mercy upon al1].113 

The contradiction between these rhetorical effusions and the 
legal revisions that the medieval rabbis made at the slave's expense 
may seem to smack of hypocrisy. But there is another explanation 
which is both sounder and less unflattering. The talmudic slave law 
was permeated by a sectarianism that admitted of legally protecting 
the Canaanite slave on no other grounds than his permanent incorpor- 
ation within the Jewish fold. The nature of this inheritance made 
it impossible for the Sage's successors to legitimate the activities 
of the Jewish slave trader without also completely removing the legal 
restraints from the prerogatives of the Jewish master. Despite the 
changes they made in the slave law, however, the post-talmudic 
rabbis were not callous men. And this is why they escalated their 
moral demands on the master at the same time they were freeing him 
of all legal restrictions. Of course, the adequacy of moral exhorta- 
tion as a substitute for legal restraint is quite another question. 
The tannaitic dictum that but for the fear of government men would 


"swallow one another alive" convicts the moralizing medieval Jewish 
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114 
legislators of unrealism at the very least. 


By the same token, this whole discussion of the evolution of 
the Jewish slave law would be largely beside the point were the only 
point at issue the motivation of swashbuckling Atlantic slave 
traders who, though happening to be of Jewish origin, were as 
ignorant of religious law and as innocent of religious scruples as 
their by far more numerous, nominally Christian counterparts. There 
is a larger question of motivation, however, which revolves around the 
uncritical stance that generation after generation of New World 
Jewish communities respectful of religious tradition adopted toward 
modern racial slavery before they were belatedly rocked by the 
liberal religious and secular political ideas unleashed by the 
Enlightenment. That these communities were predominately of Marrano 
origin must be taken into account, but it hardly eliminates the 
importance of traditional Jewish attitudes toward slavery as a key 
to their motivation. For, as Uriel Acosta and Spinoza learned to 
their discomfort, New Christians returned to their ancestral faith 
could be even more zealous in their orthodoxy than Old Jews. 

Moreover, by the middle decades of the nineteenth century, when 
the United States was convulsed by the slavery issue, the thin ranks 
of rabbinic expertise in the New World had begun to be supplemented 
by learned Jewish immigrants from Central Europe -- who adopted 
stances toward the impending conflict which, if they were not 
dictated by their attitudes toward religious tradition, were at least 


rationalized in terms of it. The pre-Civil War American Jewish 
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comunity, of course, mirrored in microcosm the divisions rending the 
nation as a whole; and it is easy to arque that an expedient adapta- 
tion on the part of differently circumstanced Jews and local Jewish 
communities to the exigencies of minority-group existence in America 
chiefly determined their choosing of sides. Yet this does not explain 
why pro-slavery partisans showed such a marked preference for 
uncritically wrapping themselves in the mantle of Jewish Tradition 
while anti-slavery advocates tended to reject that tradition -- 
either totally, in the name of secularism; or in part, in the name of 
religious e 

These questions will be more fully dealt with in due course; 
hopefully, however, this chapter has already provided an important 
part of the answer to them. But Jewish attitudes toward slavery 
formed only one side of the Old World equaticn which helped shape 
the response by Jews to the enslaved Africans they encountered in 
America, 

Attitudes toward race, to which the discussion now turns, formed 


its other side. 
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and Max Weber, Ancient Judaism, trans. Hans H. Gerth and Don 
Martindale (New York: the Free Press, 1952), pp. 343-44. 
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6 
Ibid., pp. 268, 303; Ze'ev W. Falk, Hebrew Law in Biblical Times 
(Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1964), p. 56 et passim; Meek, loc. cit. 


7 
Ibid.; Falk, op. cit., pp. 20, 56; Baron, loc, cit., p. 227. 
W.W. Buckland called the Roman slave law "the most characteristic part 
of the most characteristic intellectual product" of its civilization; 
see his The Roman Law of Slavery; The Condition of the Slave in 
Private Law from Aucustus to Justinian (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, [508], p. V. 


8 

There are two key provisions in Exodus, The first provides "If a 
man smite his servant or his maid, with a rod, and he die under his 
hand; he shall surely be punished (21:20)." It adds in the next verse, 
however, that if the mortally injured slave survives the fatal beating 
by "a day or two," his master "shall not be punished; for he is his 
money.” The nature of the punishmentalso is left unspecified. 
But though many modern authorities assume the contrary, Nartin Noth 
convincingly arcues that the death sentence later explicitly imposed 
by the Talmud was also the biblical lawgiver's intent; see his 
Exodus: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Vestminister Press, 1962), p. 181; 
the second provision declares, "If a man smite the eye [or the tooth] 
of his servant, or...of his maid, that it perish; he shall let him 
go free for his eye's sake [or his tooth's sake] (21:26-27)." Just 
because even the limited protections granted by these clauses were 
totally without precedent, they have been subject to interpretations 
by comparative legal historians which tend to restrict their meanings-- 
or even to discount them altogether. Mendelsohn, for example, claims 
that the protections applied only to Hebrew slaves, not to their 
Canaanite counterparts. See his Slavery in the Ancient Kear East, op. 
cit., pp. 87-88; and also his Lecal Aspects of Slavery in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Palestine: A Comparative Study (Williamsport, Pa.: The 
Bayard Press, 1932), pp. /I-/2. Eut both Baron, loc. cit., p. 324, 
and Noth, op. cit., pp. 177, 181, demonstrate that the structure of 
passage is incompatible with Mendelsohn's argument. 


9 
Baron, loc. cit., pp. 268-269; Buckland, op. cit., pp. 36-37, 
75, 602. 


10 
Job 31:13:15. 


im 
There are numerous less than candid apologies for Jewish slave- 
holding. Not unrepresentative is the boast made by Leo Baeck's The 
Essence of Judaism, trans. Victor Grubweiser and Leonard Pearl 


(London: Macmillan and Company, 1936), p. 206: 
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"Slavery in the real sense of the word did not exist 
among the Jews. Israel was the only community to possess 
a civilization which did not rest upon the shoulders 
of slaves, and thus created for the first time a truly 
ethical civilization. ” 


But there is an older, equally dishonest, and infinitely more perni- 
cious polemical tradition maintaining that slavery was a creation of 
“the Semitic mentality" and that the slave trade was, from the 

first to last, a virtual Jewish monopoly. For discussions of its 
medieval and early-modern origins, see: Baron, op. cit., IV, 194, 196; 
Joshua Trachtenberg, The Devil and the Jews: The Medieval Conception 
of the Jew and Its Relation to Modern Antisemitism (New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1947), p. 128; James Parkes, The Conflict of the 
Church and the Synacogue (London: The Soncino Press, 1934), pp. 134, 
219, 340; A. Lukyn Tans, Adversus Judaeos: A Bird's Eye View of 
Christian Apologiz Until the Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1935), pp. 349-51; and Cecil Roth, A_Histor 

of the Jews in England (3d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, reat, 

p. 191. For specimens of the use of the slavery issue by modern anti- 


Semites, see, for example: Adam Gurowski, Slavery in History (hew York: 
A.B. Burdick, 1860), p. 210 et passim; and Houston Stewart 


Chamberlain, Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, trans. John Lees 
(Kew York: John Lane Company, 1913), 1, 341, 479-80, et passim. 
12 
Baron, op. cit., I, 151-52, 221-27. 


13 
A triumphant exclusivism endowed the Jewish law with many striking 
anomalies. One vas that death was decreed for the killing of an 
unfree -- though "part Jewish" -- Canaanite bondsman, vhile only a lesser 
ena was exacted fron the murderers of a free Gentile; see B. Mak. 
a. 


14 
Moses Isserles' gloss on Yoreh De'ah 278 is cited in George 


Horowitz, The Spirit of Jewish Law (New York: Central Book Company, 
1953), p. 251. 


15 
David Brion Davis, The Problem of Slavery in Vestern Culture 


(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Fress, 1966), p. 475 
Finley, "Was Greek Civilization Based on Slave Labour?” in Slavery 


in Classical Antiquity: Views and Controversies, ed, iden 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1960), p. 6l. 
16 


This interpretation follows in essentials one offered by Baron, 
loc. cit., pp. 34-35, 56-57, 302-03, 317. 
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17 


Weber, op. cit., p. 273 Jacob Bernard Agus, The Meaning of 
Jewish History (London: Abelard-Schuman, 1963), I, 48. 


18 
Ex. 22:15; Jos. 9:23; Horowitz, op. cit., pp. 196-97; Noth, 
ee cit., p. 197; Baron, loc. cit., p. 57; Norman K. Gottwald, All the 
ingdoms of the Earth: Israelite Prophecy and International Relations 
In the Ancient hear East (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), pp. 73-74 
et passim. Gottwald offers an especially interesting discussion of the 
evolution of the doctrine of holy war or herem among the Jews. 


19 

Noth, op. cit., pp. 21, 177; Baron, loc. cit., pp. 56-57. 
Exodus 21:5-6 laid down the law that a Hebrew sTave whe continued to 
cleave to his master after Six years of service was to be branded a 
life-long serf by having his ear bored with an awl. While reflecting 
little comprehension of the economic and social pressures which 
compelled Hebrew slaves to "refuse to go free," this statute 
nevertheless constituted an unprecedented though still implicit moral 
criticism of the institution of slavery itself; see Isaac Herzog, The 
Main Institutions of Jewish Law (2d ed.; London: The Soncino Press, 
1565), I, 45. The rabbis later made this moral criticism explicit, 
explaining that the ear was bored because "the Hebrew" who preferred 
slavery to freedom had not "heard" the message proclaimed from the 
heights of Sinai; see Peskita Rabati xxi.22, trans. William G. Braude 
Ge Judaica Series, Vol. XVIII; New Haven: Yale University Press, 
968), I, 452. 


20 
Gerhard von Pad, Genesis: A Conmentarv, trans. John H. Marks 
(2d ed. rev.; Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1961), pp. 362-63; 
Noth, loc. cit.; Meek, op. cit., pp. 7-10. For a discussion of the 
controversies which have swirled around the meaning of Hebrew, see 
Baron, loc. cit., pp. 302-03. 


21 . 
Ibid., p. 56; Ex. 5:1-3, 
22 
Davis, op. cit., p. 66 et passim. The Hebrew Bible applies 
the word 'ebed to prophets of God as well as to the human possessions 
of Jewish masters. Israel's relationship to Yahweh is ideally 
conceived of as that which prevails between a dutiful son and a loving 
father. When Israel transgresses, however, Yahweh asserts his 
"proprietary right" of chastisement, and the relationship between them 
takes on the same harsh quality as that of slave to master. See 
Solomon Schecter, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1966 [1909]), p. 55. The idea of freedom as a form of higher 
servitude to God received characteristic expression in the gloss of 
Genesis 9:20-27 by the thirteenth-century commentator Nachmanides. He 
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avers that Noah imposed an obligation to serve on the sons of Shem no 
less than on those of Ham -- but with the overriding difference that, 
whereas serving “the Lord” is a blessing, serving “the world" is a 
curse. See The Soncino Chumash: The Five Books of Moses with 
Haphtaroth, trans, H. Freedman et al. under the editorship of A. Cohen 
USoncino Books of the Bible," Vol. V; Hindhead, Surrey: The Soncino 
Press, 1947), p. 47. 


23 

Davis, op. cit., p. 293 et passim. One of the first American 
antislavery tracts, Samuel Sewall's The Sellina of Joseph (1700), 
reveals in transparent form both the debt of Protestant abolitionists 
to the Old Testament and also their self-conscious break with it. 
He urged an end to slavery on the grounds that "casting it out of 
doors" would make "the Sons and Daughters of New England...more 
like Jacob and Rachel...." Yet in order to counter the argument 
that the Jews never ceased to hold heathen slaves, he felt compelled 
to attack "the partition wall" which the Old Law erected between 
Israel and the rest of mankind, affirming that Christians were 
required to “carry...to all the World" the antislavery truths which 
the Israelites had only carried out "one towards another." See the 
reprint in From Settlements to Society: 1584-1763, ed. Jack P. 
Greene ("A Documentary History of American Life,” Vol. I; New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1966), pp. 288-91. But see also the 
discussion in note 28 infra. 


24 
Philo Prob. 79, in Vol. IX of Philo, trans. F.H. Colson ("Loeb 
Classical Library"; London: William Heinemann, 1941), p. 513 


Josephus Ant. xviii.].5, in The Works of Flavius Josephus, op. cit., 
p. 484, 


25 
To the extent that the rabbis had a "political philosophy," it 
is sunmed up in the Saying of the Fathers (iii.2) that without the 
fear of government, men would "swallow one another alive"; see 


Irving M. Bunim, Ethics from Sinai: An Eclectic wide-Ranaing 
Commentary on Pirke Avoth, adapted by David M. Haussdorff uncer the 
editorship of Shubert Spero and Charles kengrow (New York: Philipp 
Feldheim, 1964), I, 230-33. But there is nothing in the whole corpus 
of rabbinic literature to match the unctuousness of Augustine's exclam- 
ation: "Kow much do the rich owe to Christ who orders their houses 
for them"; see Herbert A. Deane, The Political and Social Ideas of 

St. Aucustine (New York: Columbia University press, 1903), pp. 104, 
113-14. For though Lecky declared that Christianity endowed 

servitude with a certain moral dignity by promising the good 

servant entry into heaven, it did so by compromising the this-worldly 
prospects for freedom of the Christian slave, who -- unlike the Hebrew 
bondsman of old -- was expected to serve for the full term of his 
natural life. See: Davis, op. cit., p. 89; and Margaret Mary, 
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"Slavery in the Writings of St. Augustine," Classical Journal, XLIX 
(May, 1954), p. 366 et passim. The policy pursued by the Inquisition 
in both Spain and the Anericas of convicting runaways of apostasy 

and burning them in effigy -- or in the flesh, if their escape was 
unsuccessful -- was a logical extension of the institutional Church's 
attitude toward slavery; see Henry Charles Lea, The Inquisition 

in the Spanish Cependencies (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1908), 
p. 149. Certainly nothing could contrast more sharply than this 
policy with the Deuteronomic lawgiver's exalted (if impractical) 
conception of Israel as a sanctuary for fugitive slaves. See: 


Deut. 23:15-16; and Gerhard von Rad, Deuteronomy: A Commentary, trans. 
Dorothea Barton (Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1966), p. 147. 
26 

Deane, loc. cit.; Davis, op. cit., pp. 66, 88, 93-95; Arthur 0. 
Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being: A Study in the History of an Idea 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), pp. 67, 79, et passim. 

27 

Baron, op. cit., IJ, 133. Philo, who had more influence on later 
Christian than Jewish thinkers, based his philosophy on the concepts 
of humanitas and philanthropia, both borrowed from the Stoics. In 
his view, however, these principles were quite compatible with the 
existence of slaves -- to whose welfare he devotes only one fifth as 
much space as he does to that of animals. Indeed, Philo actually 
rooted his justification of slavery in the Pythagorean and Platonic 
"law" of "proportional equality" requiring that “slavish minds" serve 
"superior souls." See: Edwin R. Goodenough. An Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1962), pp. 123-26; and Harry 
Austryn Wolfson, Philo (2d ed. rev.; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), II, 219. For a study which stresses the impact of ` 
Hellenism on rabbinic thought, see Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in 
Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs, 
and Manners of talestine in the 1 Century B.C.E. - IV Century C.E. 

d ed., “Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary o 

America," Vol. XVIII; New York: The JTS of A, 1962), passim. For 


its impact on medieval Jewish philosophy, see the sources cited in 
note 85 infra. 


28 

Baron, loc. cit., pp. 132-33. Jewish religious leaders, from 
the Old Testament prophets to the Reform theologians, demonstrated 
again and again that the belief in Israel's Election could be 
reconciled with the profoundest sort of commitment to the betterment 
of the whole of mankind; indeed, even in the Talmud, there are 
occasional affirmations of this wider comuitment -- including Rabbi 
Eleazer's declaration: "Israel was exiled among the nations for the 
sole purpose of winning converts." See Agus, op. cit., I, 221. But 
as both Baron and Agus note, the conditions of Jewish existence 
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during the two millenia of the Galuth rarely promoted the kind of 
expansive and affirmative state of mind needed for such universalistic 
perspectives on Israel's Mission to take deep root and blossom. Only 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did the new situation 
emerge that inspired the German Reformers who created out of these 
antecedents a "new" theology -- a theology which, in the opinion of 
the more radical among their number who migrated to America, dictated 
an active involvement in the antislavery crusade; see, for example, 
Kaufmann Kohler's biographical essay in the David Einhorn Memorial 
Volume: Selected Sermons and Addresses, ed. iden (New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1911), pp. 403-82. The great and tragic irony 

is, of course, that the bright hopes of the Emancipation Era proved -- 
at least for European Jewry -- a false dawn hiding from view the 
horrible twentieth-century storms which have all but destroyed it. 


29 
I Sam. 2:5; II Kings 4:1; Amos 2:6; Baron, op. cit., I, 68-69, 


84-86; Weber, op. cit., p. 27; Falk, op. cit., p, 34. 


30 

Amos 2:6; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 34:8-22. In addition to rage, the 
Spread of debt slavery evoked in the prophets a strong sense of 
futility which is exemplified in the legend that Elijah allowed himself 
to be sold into Hebrew slavery so that a poor Israelite could use the 
proceeds to fend off servitude. See: Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of 
the Jews, trans. Henrietta Szold (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1909-28), IV, 205; and The Exempla 
of the Rabbis comp. Moses Gaster (New York: KTAV Publishing House, 
1968 [1924]), p. 160. 


31 
Deut. 15:12-18; Lev. 25:39-46; Baron, loc. cit., p. 85. 
32 
Deut. 15:12-15; Lev, 25:39-44. 
33 
Baron, loc. cit.; Falk, op. cit., p. 122. 
34 


Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957), pp. 39-, 323, 416; Solomon Zeitlin, The Rise and Fall 
of the Judacan State (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1967), If, 271-272; George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First 
Centuries of the Christian Era: The Age of the Tannaim (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), 11, 136-37. 


35 
Ibid.; Baron, loc. cit., p. 277; idem, The Jewish Cormunity; 


Its History and Structure to the Arerican Revolution (Philadelphia: 
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The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948 [1942]), I, p. 46. 


ere SRHJ, loc. cit., p. 70. 
37 f 
the ots Vestanent(Liverpeov® Üniversity Press of Liverpool, 192), 
Pp. “le. 
38 
Jer. 34:8-10. 
39 


Jer, 34:11. The manumission may not have been intended to 
abolish debt slavery once and for al] but merely to bring to an end 
the term of service of those currently enslaved; the biblical 
narrative, however, leaves no doubt that the nobility reneged on even 
this limited reform. See Gottwald, op. cit., pp. 274-75. 


40 
Jer. 34:17. 


4] 
Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit. , p. 84; Finley, op. cit., p. 66 et 


assim; William L. Westermann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman 
Aneta ty (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Scciety, 1955), p. 18. 
42 


Neh. 5:1-12; Harry M. Orlansky, Ancient Israel (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1954), p. 139. 


43 
Ibid.; Falk, op. cit., pp 
pp. 267-68, 412; Zeitlin, loc. 


44 


. 53-54; Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit., 
it., pp. 271-77. 


or 


Baron, SREJ, lec. cit.; B. Kid. 20a; Mekilta, Nezikin i, 
trans. Jacob Z. Lauterbach (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1943), III, 5-6. 

45 

Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia, Vol. III: 

From Shapur I to Shapur II (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), p. 28; 
Solomon ducrow, Woren, Slaves, and the Ignorant in Rabbinic Literature 
(Boston: The Stratford Conpany, 1943), pp. 168-69. 

46 
Baron, SRHJ, op. cit., VII, 109. 
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47 
Ibid., I, 267; ‘Ar. 29a, 32b; Boaz Cohen, "Civil Bondage in 
Jewish and Roman Law," in the American Academy for Jewish Research's 


Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume: English Section (New York: AA for JR, 
1945), p. 115. 


48 
Falk, op. cit. 
SRHJ, op. cit., I, 


, p. 119; Gottwald, op. cit., pp. 98-99; Baron, 
259, 268, II, 258-59; Moore, loc, cit., pp. 136- 


49 
Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 272. 


50 
Gottwald, op. cit., p. 74. See also the sources cited in note 
18 supra. 


5] 
Baron, SRHJ, op. cit., I, 84-85; Rad, Deuteronomy, op. cit., 
p. 25 et passin. i 


52 
Lev. 25:44-46. 


53 
Ezra 6:2, 10:2-3; Agus, loc. cit., pp. 93-95; Horowitz, op. cit., 
pp. 248-49; Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit., p. 69. 


54 
Agus, loc. cit.; Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit. 
55 
Ben Zion Bokser, The Wisdom of the Talmud (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951), pp. 106, 172; The Mishnah, Yadaim iv.7, trans. 
Herbert Danby (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 784; Louis 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees; The Sociological Backgrounds of Their 


Faith (3d ed. rev.; Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1962), I, 283-85, II, 856. 


56 
Ecclesiasticus 33:24-31; Zeitlin, loc. cit., p. 272. 
57 
Pirke Avoth ii.8. The translation cited is from Baron, SRHJ, 
loc. cit., p. 269. 


58 
Ibid, 
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59 

Ibid., II. 106-07, III, 147-50, 173. 
60 

B. Kid. 242-25a. 


61 
Baron, SRHJ, op. cit., IV, 190. The rabbinic law also greatly 
reduced the value of the slave's protections by denying him the right 
to testify in court; see B. B.K. 99a. 


62 

The Sages held that God expected Gentiles to observe at least 
the seven Noahide conimandments, which prohibited lawlessness, murder 
and robbery, idol worship, blasphemy, the consumption of animal blood, 
and sexual offenses. They also declared that a Canaanite slave who 
refused to obey these rudiments of the Law ought -- the Jewish 
courts of the Diaspora rarely possessed the criminal jurisdiction to 
enforce such “oushts" -- to be executed. In effect, however, this 
second ruling (which, though draconic, at least recognized the slave's 
personality as a moral agent) was nullified even as a theoretically 
applicable penalty so far as sexual offenses were concerned. For 
their denying the Canaanite slave's legal and familial identity 
rendered him incapable in the eyes of the rabbinic courts of 
commiting either incest or adultery. See: Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit., 
p. 332; and also notes 66 and 67 infra. 


63 
Minor Tractates of the Talmud: Massektoth Ketannoth, Semahoth 
44a (Rules 5-11), trans. J. Rabinowitz under the direction of A. Cohen 
(London: The Soncino Press, 1965), I, 328. 


64 
Jacob Z. Lawterbach, Studies in Jewish Law, Custom and 

Folklore, selected by Bernard J. Bamberger (Hew York: KIAN Publishing 
House, 1970), p. 187 et passim. For reasons among which prudence 
ranked highly, the Sages and the post-talmudic rabbis rarely responded 
to persecution by execrating Gentiles in general; the Canaanite slaves, 
however, formed the one class of Gentile humanity upon which 
Jewish writings could heap abuse with relative impunity. Thcugh 
without explicitly saying so, the treatment of the sutject offered 
by Zucrow, op. cit., pp. 181, 193, et passim, implies that a 
scapegoating mechanism was at work. 


65 
Finkelstein, op. cit., II, 856. In Genesis Abraham orders 


his servants to: "Abide ye with the ass (22:5)." By repunctuating 
the Hebrew, the rabbis made it read: "Abide ye (here), you people 
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who are mere asses." This became one of the bases for their 
repeated declarations that morally and sexually Canaanite slaves 
were "mere asses." See ibid., p. 172. One school of medieval 
commentators, the Tosaphists, attempted to go even further through 
a revision of the laws of property that would have obliterated 

the remaining legal differences between human and animal chattels. 
But their attempt constituted too radical and open a break with 
Pharisaic tradition for it to win general acceptance. See Herzog, 
op. cit., I, 92-98, II, p. 5. 


66 

B. Ker. lla, Git. 43a; Horowitz, op. cit., pp. 248-49; 
Baron, "The Economic Views of Maimonides,” in Essays on Maimonides, 
ed. idem (New York: Columbia University Press, T, p. 239. 
Leviticus 19:20 had recognized the capacity of slaves to contract 
binding unions by prescribing the scourge for anyone who violated 
a betrothed bondswoman. Rabbi Ishmael justified his arbitrary 
exclusion of Canaanite slavegirls from the application of this 
clause by exclaiming: "How can the term ‘betrothed' be applied 
to a mere ass!" The quotation is from the discussion of the subject 
offered by Zucrow, op. cit., pp. 179-81. 


67 
B. Nid. 47a, B.K. 97a; Neusner, op. cit., p. 27; Zucrow, op. 
cit., p. 81. 


68 
Quoted in Baron, “Economic Views," loc. cit. See also A. 
Buchler, “Family Purity and Family Impurity in Jerusalem Before 
the Year 70 C.E.," in his Studies in Jewish History, ed. I. Brodie and 
J. Rabbinowitz (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press; 1956), pp. 64-98. 


69 
Quoted in idem, SRHJ, loc. cit., p. 195. 
70 
B. B.B. 133a. The master could legitimately manumit in order 
to fulfill a religious commandment -- for example, to transform 
the slave into the tenth free man needed to make a minyon; see 
The Code of Maimonides, Vol. XI: The Book of Acquisition, ‘Abadim 
ix.6, trans. Isaac Klein ("Yale Judaica Series,” Vol. V; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1951), p. 280. The intensity of 
Jewish opposition to emancipation was the major difference between 
the rabbinic slave law and that of Islam. The difference reflects 
the impact of the Jews' minority group status and the fears of being 
engulfed by an influx of morally questionable and religicusly 
unreliable freedmen that it bred. See Baron, "Economic Views," 
op. cit., p. 246. 
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71 
B. B.K. 74b. 


72 
Hai Gaon (d. 1038) declared: 


“The Jews have great need of...[their Canaanite 
bondswomen], otherwise their own sons and daughters 
would be compelled to carry the water on their 
shoulders from the springs, and go to the ovens with 
the non-Jewish maid-servants, who are of low character, 
and thus the daughters of Israel might fall into 
disrepute and danger." (Quoted in Israel Abrahams, 


Jewish Life in the Middle Ages [rev. ed.; London: 
Edward Goldston, 1932], p. 100.) 
73 


Quoted in Baron, SRHJ, loc. cit., p. 196. For a like observa- 
tion made in the previous century by Rev. Neshullam of Germany, see 
p. 97 of the work by Abrahams quoted in note 72, supra. 


74 
Buckland, op. cit., pp. 604-05. 


75 
B. Yeb. 48b, B.B. 59b; Abrahams, op. cit., p. 101; Jacob Katz, 
Exclusiveness and Tolerance (New York: Schocken Eooks, 1961), p. 42. 
Bluntly rejecting any altruistic motive for incorporating the 
Canaanite slave into the Jewish fold, Rabbi Jochanan reduced the 
rationales for it to one: 


"Because of purity, so that they should not defile 
their masters with their food and with their drink, 
for whoever eateth with an uncircumcised person is 
as though he were eating flesh of abomination.” 
(Quoted from Pirke De Rabbi Eliezer xxix, trans. 
Gerald ee New York: Herman Press, 1965], 
p. 208. 


76 
Buckland, op. cit., p. 605; Parkes, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
77 
Baron, SRHJ, op. cit., II, 243; Parkes, op. cit., Pp. 202, 219, 
329. 


78 
Ibid., p. 329. 
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79 

Ibid., pp. 215-16; Baron, SRHJ, op. cit., III, 30, IV, 154, 
188; Davis, op. cit., p. 100; Roth, op. cit., p. 163. Both 
Byzantium and Western Christendom inspired their respective 
"colonial frontiers" -- the formers in Russia, the latter's across 
the Atlantic -- with an aversion to Jewish slaveholding; but, in 
British America at least, such legislation was poorly enforced 
and soon repealed or forgotten. See: George Vernadsky, 
Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age, Vol. IV of idem and Michael 
Karpovich, A History of Russia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943-69), p. 210; Winthrop Jordon, White Over Black: American 
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Chapter 3 
RACE 


Late nineteenth-century America was not the only stage upon 
which Negroes and East European Jews met as strangers. Over 5,000 
miles away another dramatic encounter was beginning which has since 
born tragic fruit in the double anomalous position -- that of an 
embattled white minority within an embattled white minority -- which 
South African Jewry occupies we 

Before this second encounter began, the only dark-skinned 
Africans to leave an impression on the minds of the OstJuden were 
the Biblical Cushites -- often treated with respect in the Old 
Testament narrative itself, but upon whom the Talmud and Rashi 
heaped contempt. After 1830, however, the vivid tales told by 
successful South African Jews revisiting their ancestral homes (often 
on "wooing expeditions") supplemented the seamless web of Jewish 
tradition as a source from which young, impressionable Jews later to 
emigrate to the United States could gain mixed impressions of the 
"Negro character" even before they had left Eastern jee 

Had Theodore Herzl and the leadership of the nascent Zionist 
movement had their way, there would have been many more Jews than the 
some 50,000 who imnigrated to pre-World War I South Africa with vivid 
recollections of the Dark cantina For they wanted to carve out 
of East Africa a haven for a million Jewish refugees; and only the 
threatened secession of their movement's Russian-Jewish rank-and- 


file -- for whom Zionism's essence was summed up in the biblical 
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injunction: “If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, may my right hand lose 
its cunning" -- prevented them from accepting a solicited British 
offer, which if implemented, would have opened up nightmarish vistas 
for Negro-Jewish conflict by making Kenya rather than Palestine the 
modern Jewish acini 

In proposing the idea of an African Zion, Herzl and his "Western- 
oriented" colleagues were inspired by the fashionable imperialist 
ideas that formed the rationale for the European dismemberment of 
Was In rejecting it, the East European Zionists were demonstra- 
ting that they shared with the less "liberated" OstJuden a loyalty to 
age-old Jewish traditions which dictated not only the intensity of 
their attachment to the Holy Land, but also the violence of their 
recoil from the idea of the Dark Continent as a substitute for it. 

A dialectical interplay between these same traditions and New 
World conditions determined the stance that the Russian Jews -- and 
the German-Jewish and Sephardic immigrants who preceded them to these 
shores -- were to take toward the Negroes they encountered in 
America. The preceding chapter dealt with slavery. This chapter, 
which focuses on race, attempts to show how Jewish thought and 


experience on the two subjects slowly converged. 


1. "Israel and Ethiopia": The Old Testament Encounter 


The Old Testament Jews' knowledge of dark-skinned Africans was 
limited to their contacts with the racially mixed populations 
inhabiting the semicircle of lands lying south of Egypt and west of 


the Horn which the Greeks knew as Ethiopia and the Hebrew Bible 
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(loosely following Egyptian usage) calls Cush. Ethiopian, of course, 
means “burnt-faced," while the etymology of Cush is just as firmly 
rooted in a recognition of color rerea Both names suggest, 
in fact, that the Ancients would have been mystified by the distinc- 
tion between West African "true Negroes" and dark-skinned-but- 
nevertheless-Caucasoid "Eastern Hamites" drawn by modern systems of 
racial-linguistic classification which depict Ancient East Africa as 
basically a White Man's Preserve. Since none of the ancient peoples 
made such a distinction, it is umnessary for a discussion of the 
evolution of their attitudes toward race to do i 

The Greeks, who only began to gain reliable information about 
Ethiopia in the seventh century when they first entered Egypt as 
mercenaries, had earlier given their imaginations free reign in 
populating “the land of the rising and setting sun" with a wondrous 
race of ebony-hued beings -- both more and less than human -- whose 
chief distinction was that they dincd twice yearly with the e 
The Hebrew Bible, on the other hand, abounds in legends and lore 
attesting to contacts with Cush so ancient, extensive, and seemingly 
authentic that some ethnologists have gone so far as to postulate 
that Africa rather than Western Asia was the cradle land of the 
language grouping and associated racial sub-stock from which the 
Jewish people saan © 

The most famous bit of ethnology in the Old Testament itself, 
the "Table of Nations" in the tenth chapter of Genesis, lends 


credence to this hypothesis by crediting Ham's son Cush with four 
L 


Arabian tribes as offspring. Cush's Red Sea-spanning paternity 
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reflects not only the cultural and political ties which since time 
immemorial have bound together the Sea's two shores but also South 
Arabia's historic role as a bridge between East Africa and Biblical 
Palestine. For both the caravan routes and the naval expeditions 
that carried apes, ivory, and African gold to the Mediterranean basin 
originated in the land called by the Romans "Arabia Felix" because of 
the fabled wealth of its trading E 

The other major corridor of influence connecting East Africa with 
the Holy Land is also revealed in the Table of Nations, paralleling 
its south-to-north enumeration of Cush's fraternal ties with 
Mizraim (Egypt), Phut (Libya), and a Egypt was the corner- 
stone of this connecting corridor. Ever since the third millenium, 
it had cultivated commercial relations with both Cush and Canaan, 
obtaining gold as well as other precious stuffs from the former and 
timber and naval stores from the nies Then, during the centur- 
ies of the Israelite captivity, both lands were forcibly incorporated 
within the Egyptian New ie 

Pharaonic inscriptions which show Asiatics and Ethiopians 
serving under a common yoke demonstrate the enforced intimacy that 
this eae And so, too, do Moses' marriage to a Cushite woman, 
the Kubian-Egyptian name of his grandnephew Phineas, and the legend 
of the "mixed multitude" accompanying the Israelites out of tape 
More than a thousand years after the Exodus, classical historians -- 


who could think of no greater insult -- seized upon these legendary 


indications of the diverse racial origins of the Jewish people in 
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order to make the claim that black slaves (or, alternatively, leprous 
Egyptians) constituted the core of Moses' Rec. Ironically, 
this same claim has been echoed -- though for very different 

reasons -- by Negro ideologues intent on glorifying their race. 

That the makers of the Old Testament felt no compulsion to 
suppress or explain away these legendary race contacts tells much 
about their attitude toward Cush and its dark-skinned inhabitants. In 
Genesis Cush suffers from inclusion among the least favored third of 
mankind, the children of Ham, whom the outraged Noah damns to an 
inferior position in his Cursing of Canaan -- the vignette that was 
obviously meant to cast a shadow over the Table of Nations immediately 
following it in the biblical ORT Color consciousness, 
however, had nothing to do with Cush's placement in the Table, which 
was dictated by the facts of geography and politics binding Ethiopia 
to Egypt, the hated "house of bondage," rather than by considerations 
of ee For skin color just was not salient to the kind of ethno- 
centric intolerance pervading the Old Testament -- the chief victims 
of which, such as the Canaanites and Samaritans, were racially 
indistinguishable from the Na 

The Hebrew Bible, in fact, knows very little of the later Jewish 
lore associating darkness of hue with sin, slavery, and savagery. It 
does, however, display certain diffuse anxieties about blackness. 

In the Psalms, for instance, Ham is identified through a play on 
words with Keni, meaning black, which is another name for the hated 


Egypt; this identification may have encouraged rabbinic speculation 


=. 
`“ 
to 
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23 
linking Noah's curse with the origins of color difference. The 


words of the Shepherdess in the Song of Songs -- who protests 

that she is "black but beautiful," attributing her dark features to 
peasant sunburntness -- set up an unflattering opposition between the 
two eee And though Jeremiah owed his life to the inter- 
vention of a Cushite court official in the service of King Zedekiah 
who protected him from the wrath of Judah's nobles, he nevertheless, 
asked a famous rhetorical question that hardly reflects favorably on 
the color of his savior's countrymen: "Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots?" 

But these unfavorable allusions are counterbalanced by others -- 
that find no echo in rabbinic literature -- in which the Cushites are 
praised for their military prowess and even for their physical 
comeliness. Isaiah, for example, despite his opposition to a 
military alliance with Cush, was especially taken by the valor and 
striking appearance of the "tall and sleek" nilotic Negroes and 
Nilo-Hamites who fought in its legions: 

Ah! Land of the buzzing wings, 

Which lies beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, 

That sends ambassadors by sea, 

In papyrus vessels on the face of the waters: 

To a nation tall and sleek, 

To a nation dreaded near and far, 

To a nation strong and triumphant.26 

Moreover, Cush also bulks large in the universal eschatology 
of the N Amos' inspired query -- "Are ye not like the 
children of the Ethiopians unto me?" -- opened up vast new horizons 


for prophetic thought. Though the context makes clear that the 


prime purpose of this comparison was to deflate the pretensions of 
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the Israelites by invoking the name of a far-distant people, it 
nevertheless fathered a tradition making the Ethiopian motif central 
to Old Testament oracles voicing conversionist hopes. The Psalmist's 
affirmation that "Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
God" is the most famous statement of this ar The prophets, 
however, were its chief articulators. Indeed, by Deutero-Isaiah's 
time, the tradition granting Ethiopia primacy of place in prophetic 
oracles predicting the conversion of the nations was so deeply rooted 
that even the experience of the Babylonian Captivity -- which made 
"far-distant Ethiopia" much more remote to the Jews than it had ever 
been before -- was not enough to cause the great exilic prophet to 
depart from i 

What this prominence rightly suggests is that Cush, despite its 
location on the southern periphery of the biblical world, was not 
at all isolated from the main currents of ancient history. The 
establishment of the first Ethiopian state, with its capital located 
near the Nile's fourth cataract at Napata, coincided roughly with 
the founding of the Israelite un For several centuries, the 
kapatan kingdom continued under Egyptian tutelage, providing levies 
for the Pharaonic armies which twice invaded Palestine in the 
century after Solomon's eae But when Israel and Egypt were at 
peace -- as they were during David's reign and much of Solomon's -- 
Ethiopians also entered the service of Jewish kings, inaugurating the 


tradition that accounts for the presence of a Cushite "minister of 
32 


state" at Zedekiah's court as late as 400 years later. 
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The eighth century ended Ethiopian vassalage to Egypt. The 
Napatan monarchs turned the tables on their former overlords by 
conquering the Land of the Two Kingdoms itself and ruling it as 
the Twenty-fifth or "Nubian" Dynasty TE Ria Intent upon 

: restoring Egypt's past imperial glories, they made Palestine a battle- 
ground over which Ethiopian and Assyrian armies struggled for world 
Siena” The kings of Israel and Judah, who were forced to 
choose sides, gravitated toward T T Both they and 
their Napatan overlords suffered the consequences of the Assyrian 
triumphs that, over the course of three quarters of a century, 
destroyed Israel, humbled Judah, and reduced Egypt as well, forcing 
Tanwetamani, its last Cushite king, to retire far up the Nile to his 
ancestral "N 

There followed nearly a century of border warfare between the 
Ethiopians and the succeeding Saite Dynasty, which had risen to 
power in Egypt as the vassal of a declining zie Among the 
foreign troops that constituted the core of the Saite armies were 
mercenaries supplied by Judah's kings -- first in return for horses, 
and later as part of the tribute they paid in order to maintain an 
anti-~Babylonian vine kot only was a heavily Jewish garrison 
established at Elephantine on the Ethiopian frontier; but Jewish 
troops seem to have served in the Egyptian punitive expedition which 
invaded Cush in 590, sacking Napata and forcing its rulers to shift 
their capital further south to ee The veiled allusions in the 
Old Testament to the existence of Jewish communities "beyond the 


rivers of Cush" were probably inspired by the exploits of these 
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40 
Jewish invaders. 


Initially, the Saite victories increased the flow into Egypt of 
dark-skinned slaves -- for whom the Greek mercenaries, and perhaps 
also their Jewish counterparts, developed a great eae Their 
long-term impact, however, disrupted the traditionally close commer- 
cial and political ties of Ethiopia with Egypt and the rest of the 
Near pee After repelling a subsequent invasion launched in 525 
by Cambyses the Persian, Meroe's rulers reoriented their empire- 
building activities toward the South. This stimulated the cultural 
development of the East African interior; but it doomed Cush to centur- 
ies of stagnant isolation from the Near Eastern foci of civilized 
vives The first of Ethiopia's cyclical withdrawals from the 
mainstream of Western history had begun. It was not to end until 
the opening century of the Christian era -- when Semitic invaders 
from across the Red Sca founded the outward-looking Ethiopian trading 
empire of a 

The beginnings of Cush's isolation coincided in Jewish history 
with the wrenching impact of the Babylonian Captivity. Refugees from 
fallen Jerusalem at first swelled the numbers of Jews residing in 
Egypt -- and perhaps also in Ethiopia. Ultimately, however, these 
far-flung Jewish communities shrivelled up because of the radical 
eastward shift of the vital focus of Jewish concern that the sojourn 
in Babylon eventually brought Saute” Nor did the landlocked and 
commercially backward post-exilic Jewish state restore Palestine's 
previously close relations with the African shore of the Red Sea. 


Even indirect contacts were slow to redevelop, failing to do so to 
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46 
any considerable extent until the Hellenistic period. 


During the last few centuries of the pre-Christian era, however, 
Jewish communities which could serve as indirect links and conduits 
of information took root in both Alexandrian Egypt and South Arabia. 
The Jewish merchant community of Alexandria profited from the 
Ptolemaic restoration of traditional Egyptian ties with East Africa. 
The Arabian Jews, on the other hand, were pioneers rather than 
passive beneficiaries of theEast African trade. For they established 
trading communities in the Yemen of such vigor that their religious 
as well as economic influence radiated across the Red Sea, winning 
the Falashas -- the so-called "Black Jews of Ethiopia" -- to the 
er i 

But renewed contact with the culturally-decayed Cushite kingdom 
did not bring with it a renewal of respect. Almost nothing remains 
to indicate the attitude of the Yemenite Jews toward the Ethiopians, 
some of whom adopted their faith. It should be sufficient to note, 
however, that their impact on Ethiopia was one facet of a large-scale 
Semitic invasion which promoted, not a high regard for the native 
East African population, but just the ees” The Jews of 
Hellenistic Alexandria actually erected monuments to their contempt. 
Among these is the Third Sibylline, one of the Apocraphyl] Books of 
the Old Testament, which identifies Ethiopia with the noxious abode 
of Gog and Magog -- the Messiah's arch-foes -- and consigns "the 
Moors, Ethiopians, and nations of barbarous speech" to OT as 


This denigrating perspective was certainly not the exclusive 


possession of the Hellenistic Jews. Gradually forgetting its 
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antique glories, the classical world came to view the native Ethiopian 
state as a benighted kingdom notable only for the ivory and slaves 
that could be obtained from er The Hellenizing Jews' anti- 
Ethiopian animus, however, seems to have been given a special edge by 
their desire to vindicate before the Greeks and Romans what the 
greatest of their apologists called "the extreme antiquity of our 
race [and] the purity of the original see Very probably, this 
motivation led Josephus and his predecessors to manufacture for 
their histories accounts of Moses' exploits as an Egyptian general 
in Ethiopia -- acccunts which discount his Cushite marriage as a 
military soe 

The Talmudic Sages rejected virtually the whole corpus of 
Hellenistic-Jewish literature. But.despite this wholesale rejection, 
the legends explaining away Moses' Cushite match found their way into 
the rabbinic m For race prejudice proved to be one of e 


few elements in Hellenism that the rabbis were willing to assimilate. 


2. Race Attitudes and Contacts in the Talmud 

The opening centuries of the Christian era constituted an 
interregnum in the native African record of historical achievement 
separating Cush's era of ancient prominence from the medieval 
accomplishments of the great Negro states of the Sudan. These same 
centuries formed the seedbed of rabbinic Judaism. And this fateful 
coincidence goes far toward explaining why they also formed such 
fertile soil for the growth of Jewish lore demeaning the Negro. 


The most famous of these anti-Negro legends cluster about Ham 
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and Noah's Cursing of Canaan. In the Genesis narrative, Shem and 
Japheth avert their eyes and cover their drunken father's nakedness, 
while Ham looks shamelessly and indecently on; to reward his two 
modest and respectful offspring and punish the culprit, Noah curses 
Ham's son Canaan to be "a slave of slaves" unto Shem and sche 
The clear purpose of this edifying tale was to justify the Israelite 
conquest of Canaan by attributing it to the Canaanite's moral 
enervation and sexual depravity -- the qualities which were fore- 
shadowed, so to speak, in the character of Ham, their eponym's 
ae According to Wellhausen and others, the seeming moral 
ambiguity that results from Canaan's being cursed for Ham's sin was 
introduced when a Yahweistic redactor revised an earlier version of 
the tale -- in which Ham played no part and Shem, Japheth, and 
Canaan were in trinity of brothers involved -- in order to reconcile 
it with the genealogies that follow in the Table of Nations. But 
the moral ambiguity disappears -- and this explanation, which is 
dubious on other grounds, becomes gratuitous as well -- if one 
interprets Noah's Curse, not as a magical statement of a predestined 
outcome, but merely as a "righteous" prediction that no good is 
likely to come from or to befall the children of such an unsavory 
father as ae 

Be this as it may, there is no denying that the Babylonian 
Talmud was the first source to read a Negrophobic content into the 
episode by stressing Canaan's fraternal connection with Cush. Two 


third-century Sages -- who may have been familiar with Oriental and 


Greek myths in which rebellious sons castrate and supplant their 
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Sires -- sefzed upon certain hints in the biblical passage itself 
in order to convict Ham of a much worse offense than merely “looking 
with unclean intent" on his father. Rab maintained that he had 
unmanned Noah, while Samuel claimed that he had buggered him as 
aa 

But neither comparative mythology nor the structure of the 
Biblical Hebrew provided any precedent for the changes which they 
made in the nature of the rebellious son's punishment. For the 
talmudic glosses of the episode added the stigma of blackness to the 
fate of enslavement that Noah predicted for Ham's progeny. Actually, 
there are two variant explanations of why Ham's children -- and Ham 
himself -- were turned black, One legend relates that for having 
violated the Decree of Continence imposed by God on the Ark's 
passengers, Ham was "smitten in his skin": 

Just as when a man has the audacity to coin the king's 

currency in the king's own palace, his face is blackened 

as a punishment and his issue declared counterfeit, 60 

The more important version of the myth, however, ingeniously 
ties in the origins of blackness -- and of other, real and imagined 
Negroid traits -- with Noah's Curse itself. According to it, Ham 
is told by his outraged father that, because you have abused me in 
the darkness of the night, your children shall be born black and 
ugly; because you have twisted your head to cause me embarrassment, 
they shall have kinky hair and red eyes; because your lips jested 
at my expense, theirs shall swell; and because you neglected my 
nakedness, they shall go naked with their shamefully elongated male 


members exposed for all to see. 
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This denigration of the Negro was the obverse of the Talmud's 
exaltation of the myth of Hebraic descent -- a myth which, as Jacob 
B. Agus notes, even tawny converts to Judaism felt constrained to 
embrace: 

The Falashas of Ethiopia, the Bene Israel of India, the 

Berbers of North Africa, the Jewish Arab tribes, all these 

groups believed themselves to be descended from some 

authentic, ethnically "pure" Jewish tribe. Even the 

Khazars who were converted to Judaism in the light of history, 

regarded themselves as somehow of the "seed" and the "blood" 

of ancient Israel. They belonged at least in part to the 

tribe of "Simeon" or the "half-tribe Menasseh." The conversion 

of individual Gentiles was attributed in the Talmud to the 

fact that their “outer soul" (mazal) was at Sinai. In 

Qabbalah, it was assumed that Abraham and Sarah continue to 

exist in some heavenly form and that out of their celestial 


union, the souls of converts were generated, so powerful was the 
dogmatic belief that all Jews are of Abraham's “seed, "62 


Both the Negrophobic myth and its Hebraic opposite number were 
given their definitive form during the traumatic first centuries of 
permanent minority existence in exile -- when rabbinic anxieties 
about the threat posed to Jewish survival by the enemy without were 
at a peak. The Pharisees' open-armed acceptance of converts, though 
never repudiated outright, was replaced by a suspicious reserve which 
received its bluntest formulation in the talmudic dictum, "We do not 
believe a proselyte until seven generations [have passed], so that the 
waters should not return to their nee This new attitude 
amounted to a partial reversion to the pre-Pharisaic emphasis on 


ethnic-racial purity .64 But while Ezra's intolerance had many 


targets, the "seed of Cush" were not prominent among them, This is 
€ 
to say that the use of the Negro as foil was rabbinic invention. 


There are occasional passages in the rabbinic literature which 
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resonate with sweeping conversionist hopes reminiscent of the 
biblical prophets. What is chiefly remarkable, however, is that in 
its whole vast corpus, there is only one passage -- a medieval 
midrash on Isaiah predicting that "in the days to come" the Negro 
and the German will walk “arm and arm" -- that echoes with any 
conviction the Old Testament's “Ethiopian motif." For the rabbis -- 
who so freely embroidered on Old Testament legends that reflected 
unfavorably on Cush -- reacted with a mixture of incredulity and 
embarrassment to the more favorable references. In this respect, 
the strategies which they used to discount biblical episodes treating 
individual Cushites with sympathy and respect are just as revealing 
as their Negrophobic glosses on the Ham meee 

The chief victims of these strategies were Moses' Cushite wife 
and Jeremiah's Ethiopian savior. The Pentateuch -- which implicitly 
criticizes his marriage to Zipporah, a princess of the idolatrous 
Midianites -- seems to defend Moses' Cushite match. For not only 
does the twelfth chapter of Numbers relate that Moses took a wife 
from among the Cushites but it also states that God severely rebuked 
Miriam and Aaron for "speaking against” him in the matter of this 
arrive Not one rabbinic source, however, accepted this inter- 
pretation; and the only disagreement among then was over how best to 
explain away the plain meaning of the biblical are 

The Targum Yerushalmi was the first of these sources to use 
the Hellenistic-Jewish account of Moses' Ethiopian marriage-of- 


necessity in order to transform the Pentateuchal episode from “a 


plea for racial tolerance" into a brief against it. Zipporah, 
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this Aramaic paraphrase of the Old Testament explains, "was of a 
comely form and beautiful countenance, and more abundant in good 
works than all the women of her age"; her Cushite rival, on the other 
hand, was an ugly creature "of a flesh different from every other" -- 
from whom Moses separated at the first opportunity. In its rendering 
of Numbers, Miriam and Aaron are rebuked -- not for “speaking 
against" the marriage -- but for opposing the subsequent divorce! 

The Talmud itself evolved a very different strategy for 
disposing of this unwanted mate. The Sages adopted a remarkable 
convention that relegated her and all other notable Ethiopians in 
the Bible to the status of invisible men. For whenever the Old 
Testament calls such an individual a Cushite, they interpreted the 
meaning of the word antiphrastically -- which means that the person 
in question ceased te be "black" and became "white." Thus the 
"Cushite woman" whom Moses married was actually not an Ethiopian; 
she was really none other than Zipporah, his first wife. The Book 
of Numbers designates her as a member of that "black" nation only 
because her beauty and goodness made her radically different from 
all other women in the same way which the Ethiopian's skin color 
sets him apart from all other men; indeed, the fault of Aaron and 
Miriam lay in attempting to besmirch the character of one so unimpeach- 
ably ite 

In the Talmud, the same logic also disposes of the Cushite 
"minister of state” who figures so prominently in Jeremiah, The 
Sages actually nicknamed "Ebed-melech the Ethiopian" the “white 


raven" in order to emphasize that the “true” meaning of his national 
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designation had nothing to do with skin color, but was made solely 
to distinguish him from the other, truly "black" -- i.e., 
malevolent -- members of Zedekiah's settee Rashi's commentary 
later stressed the aesthetic rather than moral dimension of the 
antithesis by explaining that to call a courtier "a Cushite" was to 
complement him as "a handsome man." What this usage reflects, of 
course, is just the opposite of a high regard for "African beauty." 
In fact, a superstition grew up paralleling it which advised the 
parents of a handsome and gifted son to nickname him "Moor" because 
so doing would convince the literal-minded devil that the child was 
really not worth PON 

Though the conditions of Jewish existence which prevailed 
during the formative era of rabbinic Judaism may have made the Sages 
especially receptive to such beliefs, Negrophobia was hardly a 
talmudic monopoly. For classical science developed pronounced anti- 
Negro tendencies during the same centuries they took root in Jewish 
myth. Diodorus of Sicily, Strabo, Pliny, and Claudius Ptolemy had 
all assiduously collected ethnographic lore before Galen's time; 
much of this, however, was of a highly fanciful character -- 
including catalogues of monstrous races and hybrid creatures that 
demonstrated their compilers' continuing bondage to mythopoeic 
patterns of saunas 

Hence it fell to the celebrated second-century physician to 
make the first attempt at a systematic and naturalistic, racial 


classification -- a classification which did all the more damage to 


the reputation of the darker races because of its scientific 
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trappings. According to Galen, the Greeks, Romans, and certain other 
Mediterranean peoples possessed "the ideal bodily constitution." 
But though he viewed "the whiteness of the Kelts" as well as the 
blackness of the Africans as climate-induced deviations from this 
ideal, he reserved most of his scorn for the latter. In all hot 
countries, Galen concluded, men suffer from an excess of overheated 
“black bile" that causes them to grow up “dry, slender, and as it were 
skeletonized" -- and which also accounts for their tendency toward 
intellectual and emotional instability. The Negro, however, suffers 
from this debilitating syndrome in its most extreme form. To it are 
attributable his crinkly hair, meagre growth of beard, large nostrils, 
and thick lips, as well as his frivolous disposition, hypersexuality, 
and lack of cultural attainments. For, as this catalogue makes 
clear, the Roman physician and the Jewish rabbins shared an aversion 
to black humanity transcending the differences between the mediums 
of science and myth in which they chose to express ae 

The simultaneous emergence of such views in these diverse 
quarters probably reflected the impact of the activities of slave 
traders who made Ptolemaic and then Roman Egypt a base of operations 
for both overland and maritime expeditions that returned from East 
Africa with unprecedented numbers of dark-skinned slaves. Among 
these were the Ethiopian slavesirls -- who came to be viewed by 
Jewish women as dangerous rivals and by Jewish rabbis as threats to 
the integrity of the mane structure upon which continued survival 


in the Diaspora depended. These fears gave to the racial 
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antipathies of Diaspora Jewry a distinctive underpinning. Yet 
the anonymous rabbinic preacher who observed that Teutons could be 
expected to enslave Negroes but not vice versa was expressing an 
opinion which was common currency throughout the late classical 
ae 

Centuries later, Jewish scholars became carriers of this 
classical heritage -- helping to win for Galen, for example, the 
title of “Medical Pope of the Middle Ages" by translating his 
works from the Hebrew version of the Arabic into Poe Some 
evidence indicates, however, that the influence of classical race 
thinking on Jewish attitudes actually predated the medieval period. 
The Hellenistic "science" of physiognomy, which enjoyed a revival 
during the second century, inspired the phrenological criteria used 
by the Merkabah school of Jewish mysticism to judge acolytes; and 
there is an interesting parallelism between these criteria and those 
that the Mishnah elaborated for disqualifying priestly candidates -- 
among which are "black skin" or a “very dark" ne 

But these cross-cultural roots of talmudic race prejudice 
were denied deep growth by the Sages' hostility to the study of 
"Greek wisdom" -- the hostility which had aborted the Hellenistic- 
Jewish Renaissance. The contacts of Hebrewism with Hellenism were 
to be renewed, however, and in a way that had important consequences 
for Jewish attitudes toward race. But this did not take place until 
after the era of talmudic "isolation" had drawn to a close, and then 


80 
only within the orbit of Islamic civilization. 
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3. Jews, Moslems, and Black Africa 
Judah Halevi and Moses Maimonides, the two greatest thinkers 


the medieval Jewish world produced, were born in Moorish Spain. The 
thought of both was shaped by renewed contacts -- direct and also 
through the medium of Moslem intermediaries -- with Greco-Roman 
thinking on slavery and race. Halevi's mystical nationalism remained 
"rooted in Greek biology" even after he had adopted a critical stance 
toward the pursuit of profane poe” Indeed, virtually the only 
point on which the opposing spokesmen for secular learning and 
religious tradition in his dialogue The Kuzari agree is that Blacks 
are biologically inferior. The Philosopher contrasts the perfect 
man “equipped with the highest capacity" with the Negro -- a species 
of mankind "fit to receive nothing more than the human form and 
Speech in its least developed Seen So convinced is the Rabbi of 
the axiomatic truth of the same proposition that it serves as the 
linchpin of one of his major arguments. For in order to prove that 
Gentile converts can never become the equals of the born Jews who 
are "the pick of mankind," he finds it sufficient to state: "If the 
Law were equally binding on us all because God created us, the white 
and the black would be equal sinceHe created them ae 

Halevi turned the traditicnal doctrine of Israel's election on 
its head, making it racist in a sense it had never been. For while 
the orthodox apology argued that the superiority of the Jews resided 
in the truth of Judaism, Halevi sometimes argues that the truth of 
Judaism is rooted in the UREN TON puevanegiees endowment" and 


natural maagnanimity of the Jews. Nothing could be further than 
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this mystical self-glorification from Maimonides’ sober-minded 
rationalism. Yet he shared with Halevi a contempt for dark-skinned 
Africans which was no less deep. 

In Maimonides’ case, this contempt was the outgrowth, not to a 
doctrinal commitment to the biological inequality of the races, but 
in a belief in the cultural backwardness and religious depravity of 
Black Africa. The Guide of the Perplexed distinguishes the 
Christians and Moslems from "the extreme Turks that wander about in 
the North [and] the Cushites who live in the ee The former 
acknowledge the reality of the one and incorporeal God; the latter, 
however, are "the ignoble remnants" of the idol-worshipping Sabians 
whose blasphenies went unchallenged until Abraham's time. Because 
they "have no religion" in the true sense of the word, Maimonides 
declares that: 

I consider these as irrational beings, and not as human 

beings; they are below mankind, but above monkeys, since they 

have the form and shape of man, and a mental faculty above 
that of the monkey.86 

Maimonides' condemnation of primitive peoples echoes that of the 
Arab philosopher Al Farabi (d. 950) -- who may also have served as 
the chief model for the philosopher in The Kuzari. Al Farabi's 
writings, which Maimonides called “as fine as flour," mediated his 
as well as Halevi's reception of the Aristotelian conceptions of "the 
bestial man" and “the natural slave." A century before Halevi's 
time, this Arab thinker seized on Aristotle's collocation of the 
human beast and the codlike man -- both of whom are independent of 


society: the one because he is born beyond the pale of civilization; 
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the other because he possesses a self-sufficient virtue that makes 
him a law unto ey i And two centures before Maimonides did 
so, he equated semi-human barbarian with “natural P i 

Actually, all of medieval Islamic thought's leading figures 
seem to have taken for granted "the fact" of Negro inferiority, 
disagreeing only as to its causes. The more theologically-minded, 
such as the ninth-century annalist Al Tabari, sought an answer in 
religious tradition -- and found it in the talmudic glosses on the 
Ham tar The secularists, on the other hand, preferred biological 
and environmental explanations; but they differed over the relative 
importance of "nature vs. nurture." Al Kindi (ninth century) and 
Al Masudi (tenth century) turned to Galen's anatomy, attributing 
Negro inferiority to congenital brain kadoo” Ibn Khaldun 
(fourteenth century), the profoundest thinker among Islamic historians, 
rejected this hypothesis as “inconclusive and unproven." But what he 
offered in its stead -- far from being a defense of black capacity -- 
was a more vigorously environmental explanation, stressing the 
combined effects of excessive African heat and aridity, of its 
presumed wobec 

Black African nationalists -- if not their Black American 
counterparts -- are well aware that the Islamic world's record with 
regard to the race question falls lamentably short of the heights of 
color-blind tolerance claimed for it by self-serving propaganda. As 
the singular lack of enthusiasm South of the Sahara until recently 


for the Arab Cause in the Middle East shows, the depradations of the 


Moslem slave traders who terrorized Beled es Sudan ("the Country of 
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the Blacks") until the day before yesterday are still too well- 
remembered there to easily be R 

During the middle ages, Moslem lands did not even possess the 
relative superiority in racial tolerance that they have enjoyed 
over the West since the beginnings of the Atlantic slave trade. The 
Koran -- which links blackness with sin, rebellion, misery, and 
“removal from the face of God" -- affirms that on Judgment Day the 
faces of the damned will be burnt black as Ai In seeming but 
not real contradiction to these theological color prejudices stands 
the high regard in which the Ethiopian kingdom of Axum was held by 
the Prophet, who praised it as "a land of righteousness" for the 
hospitality its Christian kings had extended to his persecuted 
TEA For, unlike its Cushite predecessor, Axum was a Semitic 
conquest state whose rulers prided themselves on the Yemenite blood 
that flowed in their veins; and neither they nor their Arab brothers 
from across the Red Sea harbored much respect for East Africa's 
native races and peoples -- whom the Axumite royal stelae describe 
as TET 

Two related sayings ascribed to Mohammed reflect a similar 
attitude. The first advises: "He who has no friend should take a 


friend from the Nubians"; its favorable surface meaning, however, is 


undercut and reversed by the second -- "Your best captives are the 
Nubians" -- which suggests that the relationship he was commending 
97 


was not that of equals but rather of master to slave. These 
sayings are the first in a long line of Islamic aphorisms which 


praise Blacks -- the men for their military ability and the women for 
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98 
their good nature -- but always within a servile context. Manuals 


on the buying of slaves were, in fact, the prime source in which 
such compliments were bestowed; they so often linked ‘abd, the 
Arabic word for slave, with Nuba, Sudan, and Zanj, the most common 
designations for Negroes, that the former eventually developed into 
a racial eT 

By the late middle ages, when the upper classes of the Negro 
Sudanic kingdoms converted to Islam, stereotypes branding Blacks as 
Savage and servile were too deeply embedded in Moslem opinion to be 
displaced. Thus Ibn Khaldun's Mugadimmah, even though it takes 
note of the achievements of the black states of the Sudan, dismisses 
these as exceptions which prove "the rule" that: 

Negro nations are...submissive to slavery because 

(Negroes) have little that is (essentially) human and 

Possess attributes that are quite similar to those of 

dumb animals...."100 

Such negative assessments took on a canonical status during 
Negro Africa's rise to prominence as the leading exporter of slaves 
to the Moslem world. After the first centuries of Islamic expansion, 
all other sources of pagan slaves began to dry ager Arab slavers 
made up for the deficiency by concentrating as never before on the 
acquisition and sale of “black ivory." Through the mediums of trade, 
tributary treaty, and occasional raid, they flooded Moslem lands with 
an unprecedented influx of dark-skinned Seen The result was the 
injection of an undercurrent of racial antagonism into the 
development of Islamic society. 


Ninth-century Iraq experienced two massive slave revolts with 
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103 
racial overtones -- one led by a rebel called "Lord of the Blacks." 


Eleventh- and twelfth-century Egypt was periodically convulsed by 
conflicts pitting the Sudanic battalions that formed the backbone of 
the Fatimid state against Turkish and Berber troops resentful of the 
Blacks' ascendency; this struggle was not resolved until Saladin, the 
Kurdish founder of the Ayyubid dynasty, reestablished "white 
supremacy“ by ruthlessly suppressing the Negroes and burning down 
their Cairo Steen Three hundred years later, Cairo again 
erupted in a major racial riot, which was incited by the mamluks, 
the white "slave aristocracy" that succeeded the Ayyubids, in order to 
cow a sultan who had equipped his black troops with arquebuses and 
married their chief to a beautiful white een ad And though 
North Africa suffered no such convulsions during the middle ages, it 
nevertheless became notorious for the cruel treatment that the Berber 
tribes of the interior inflicted on their black i 

All this suggests the extent to which the heightening and 
hardening of the Negrophobic content of the Jewish tradition that 
occurred while the Moslem world was the vital focus of Diaspora Jewrys 
existence were the product of trends affecting the whole of medieval 
Islamic society rather than merely of the workings of an internal 
Jewish dynamic. What was involved was a pattern of mutual interaction 
-- not one-way influence. Moslem theologians cited the Talmud in 
order to buttress their racial prejudices; Jewish philosophers 
cited Arab thinkers in defense of theirs; and a confluence of opinion 
resulted which made the views of Jew and Moslem virtually 


indistinguishable. 
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Travel narratives written by the more peripatetic members of 
the two faiths provide an important instance of this; for these 
converge toward a common portrait of the primitive African tribes as 
an incestuous race of cannibals and half-apes. According to one 
medieval Arab traveler (who may have been predisposed to credulity 
by the tales of man-ape transformations and matings included in the 
Koran and the Arabian Nights), the Negroes "south of Mombasa" were 
ruled by apes with whom they joe Eldad the Danite 
(ninth century) and Benjamin of Tudela (twelfth century), the two most 
famous medieval Jewish travelers, held no higher an opinion of the 
black tribes they encountered. 

Eldad, who is dismissed by some modern authorities as a fraud 
though others share Maimonides’ faith in his veracity, claimed to come 
from an ancient Jewish community located on the Somali Coast. Benjamin, 
on the other hand, was a Spanish rabbi who is sometimes called "the 
Jewish Harco Polo" because he journeyed all the way from Western 
Europe to China a century before the intrepid IRAN What 
chiefly matters, however, is the impact that the accounts of their 
African adventures had on medieval Jewish opinion. The very first 
episode in Eldad's narrative is a retelling of his harrowing encounter 
with the cannibalistic “Romranos" -- a race of "black Ethiopians, tall, 
without garment or clothing upon them,... like unto beasts of the 
field" -- who eat his plump and equally Jewish companion, but pass 
him over as too scrawny to please the ites : Though Benjamin had 
no such hair-raising experiences to recount, his description of the 


inhabitants of "the land of the blacks" lying south of Egypt is hardly 
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more sympathetic: 


Some of ...[then] resemble beasts in every respect. 

They eat the herbs, which grow on the banks of the Nile, 

go naked in the fields and have no notions like other 

men, for instance, they cohabit with their own sisters and 
with whomever they find. The country is excessively hot and 
when the people of Assuan invade their country, they carry 
wheat, raisins and figs, which they throw out like bait, 
thereby alluring the natives. They are made captive and sold 
in Egypt and in the adjoining countries, where they are 
known as black slaves, being the descendants of Cham.11] 


He does not say whether Jewish merchants participated in these 
slave-raiding expeditions. Jews certainly purchased some of the 
112 
Blacks imported. Indeed, as late as 1772 an Egyptian moralist 


complained about presumptuous Jewish masters -- carrying "small batons 


in their hands like chiefs" -- who bought at public auction "Moslem 
slaves, the offspring of Negroes, Abyssinians, and even white 

113 
slaves." 


Enslaving Black Africans, however, never formed an important 
branch of Jewish commerce. Between the seventh and the tenth 
centuries, when Jewish merchants were leading slave traders, Eastern 
Europe and Southern Russia dwarfed the Dark Continent as a source of 
mS This is reflected in the metaphorical name which the 
medieval Hebrew literature bestowed on the Slavonic regions: "the 
land of Canaan." By the time a new situation emerged and the 
major influx of Negro slaves began, Jews no longer figured 
prominently in the eee. 

But this is not to say that there were not at least a handful 


of Jewish dealers in "black ivory." In the seventh century, the Arab 


conquerors of Egypt negotiated a tributary treaty with the Nubian 
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kingdom to the south which contained a pledge of protection for 
117 
"Moslems and dhimmis" residing or doing business there. Since 
Jews belonged to the second category, this made it possible for 
Jewish merchants to participate in the slave trade with East Africa. 
That at least a few did so is hinted at by an episode with an Arabian 
Nights flavor which Baron relates: 
During the frequent periods of political instability 
[in Fatimid Egypt], both the rise and fall of Jewish courtiers 
were meteoric....[One] prominent [Jewish] banking family, 
_ the sons of Sahl of Tustar (Abraham-Ibbrahim Abu Sa'ad and 
Hesed-Abu Nasr) achieved the acme of their power in the 
Fatimid caliphate under Mustansir (1029-94), owing to the 
Sheer accident that Ibrahim ben Sahl had sold a Negro slave 
girl to the caliph's father. Now regent, during her son 
Mustansir's childhood and adolescence, she was a loyal 
Supporter of her former master (1036-47). Ibrahim was assassin- 
ated, however, in 1048, at the instigation of his own creature, 
the vizier Al-Fellahi, a converted Jew. The latter paid for 


his treachery with his life in turn. Ibrahim's son achieved 
Power only after turning Muslim 118 


Jewish merchants also participated in the trans-Saharan trade 
with the Negro states of the Central and Western Sudan. Black slaves 
formed one of the commodities (though not the most important one) that 
the medieval Sudan exported to Moslem North Africa; for this reason, 
they very likely also formed one of the items of commerce dealt in by 
these camel-riding, merchant Jews. Actually, the involvement of Jews 
in the traffic with the Sudan seems to have antedated the rise of 
Islam by many centuries, having its beginnings in the era when their 
fellow Semites, the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, established the 
North African trading communities which were the first to cultivate 
commercial relations with the Blacks to the a 


This traffic, however, amounted to very little before the Romans 
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revolutionized trans-Saharan transport through the large-scale 
introduction of the camel into North eee At the time of this 
transportation revolution, Jews and Berber converts to Judaism 
constituted a percentage of the Mahgrib's population many times 
larger than they have been at any time eee The Jewish 
communities in Carthage and Cyrenaica staged a massive revolt against 
the Romans in 115 C.E., the suppression of which forced them to 
scatter throughout the North African eee Some of these 
refugees settled in the Sahara itself, establishing oasis communities 
which maintained their Jewish identity centuries into the middle 
ages. Others fled even further south, becoming probably the first 
Jews to reach the banks of the Niger and Senegal ude 

These sub-Saharan Jews enjoy the dubious distinction of being 
one of numerous candidates whon white historians imbued with an 
unshakeable faith in black incapacity, have advanced for the honor of 
having founded Ghana, the first of the kingdoms to dominate the 
Medieval sia Indeed, some forty years ago one eccentric tome 
set out to prove that: 

Somewhere in the dim past, a wave, or more probably a 

series of waves, of Hebraic influence swept over Negro 


Africa, leaving unmistakable traces among the various 


tribes, where they have endured even to the present day. 125 


Stated in these bald terms, this thesis is almost on a par with the 
venerable idea that the Lost Ten Tribes spawned the Red mia 

But there is a less extravagant version of it which claims only that 
these second-century Jewish refugees, before being absorbed into the 


mass of the native population, helped establish the trans-Saharan 
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traffic on a new, more extensive basis. This less extravagant 
version may have some merit. The scanty nature of the evidence, 
however, makes it impossible to reach a firm PETTE 

During the middle ages proper, the record of Jewish contacts 
with the Sudan is slightly less shrouded in obscurity. Throughout the 
period, Jewish merchants travelled with the Saharan caravans that 
circuited between Negro Africa and the Mediterranean -- carrying 
salt, glass, wine and precious fabrics south and returning with gold 
and ma In 1500 Jewish merchant communities existed in the 
Sahara at Tuat and on its southern fringes at Timbuctoo, the thriving 
medieval metropolis which became the cormercial and intellectual hub 
of the Songhai Empire, the last of the Negro Sudanic Kingdoms. So 
renowned were the prosperous Jews of Tuat that their reputation 
served as a magnet, attracting Spanish refugees who journeyed all the 
way across the desert in order to swell the numbers of Saharan 
sage 

Unfortunately for these Jews, however, they also attracted the 
wrath of an Algerian religious fanatic who incited a pogrom in Tuat 
against dhe When Al HNaghili, after fleeing south to escape 
revenge at the hands of the Jewish survivors, learned that they had 
killed his son in his stead, he sought to convince Askia Mohammed, 
Songhai's greatest ruler, to purge his realm of Jews as ee 
Askia, whose piety is the delight of Moslem biographers, ultimately 
acceded to his spiritual advisor's request by issuing an order thet 


closed Timbuctoo to Jewish merchants and forbade them to trade with 


his subjects. This ban on Jewish residence, which survived the 
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fall of Songhai and the eclipse of the Negro Sudan by 300 years, 
remained in effect until ee 

But what chiefly matters is the golden age that preceded this 
ugly denouement. During the medieval heyday of the trans-Saharan 
traffic, red gold rather than black slaves formed the Sudanic 
kingdoms’ chief commercial contribution to the outside P 
Though the Central Sudan specialized from a very early date in selling 
captives to the desert Berbers in exchange for horses, the more 
important Negro states of the Western Sudan did not begin exporting 
slaves to North Africa on a regular basis until after me Nor 
was their entry into this traffic altogether ane For 
during the eleventh century, a Moroccan army -- which, however, lacked 
the military and transport technology to make its conquest stick -- 
invaded Ghana and carried back to North Africa many thousands of 
enslaved ds 

Mali and Songhai, the successor kingdoms, allowed the trade in 
black ivory initiated by the invaders to continue, but imposed a royal 
monopoly between the Mahgrib and the source of supply -- restricting 
the flow of human chattels northward to the limited number obtainable 
without strain from the more primitive, sub-Sudanic seta, 
Limiting the slave trade was, in fact, a conscious policy pursued by 
monarchs who were unwilling to see their realms disrupted and 
depopulated. And until the sixteenth century -- when Moroccan 
invaders, equipped with firearms, destroyed Songhai and plunged the 


Sudan into a time of troubles from which it never fully recovered -- 


these kings successfully denied slave traders from the Moslem North 
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the free hand they enjoyed in East Africa. 139 

The medieval Sudanic kingdoms were impressive creations by any 
standards. Ghana established the pattern, the key to which was 
control of the gold-bearing valleys of the Niger and Senegal, 
winning for itself the title "land of gold" -- a designation applied 
by Arab geographers to the whole of the Sudan from 800 ae 
Songhai carried the system to completion, ruling an empire which 
stretched 1500 miles from east to west and 1000 miles from north to 
aaah 

More impressive than either, however, was Mali, the middle 
kingdom. Mansa Musa, its most illustrious monarch, staged a magnifi- 
cent state pilgrimage to Mecca via Cairo which dispensed so much 
largesse en route that the value of gold in fourteenth century Egypt 
was atime Its mariners ventured out into the Atlantic, 
reaching the Azores and -- if the medieval Arab geographers are to be 
believed -- western lands located far beyond as ane And its 
political system received a remarkable tribute from Ibn Battuta, 
a Moslem traveler who logged more miles and visited more lands than 
Marco Polo, which he could hardly have bestowed on Feudal Europe's 
warring principalities: 

The negroes possess some admirable qualities. They 

are seldom unjust, and have a greater abhorrence of injustice 

than any other people. Their sultan shows no mercy to anyone 

who is guilty of the least act of it. There is complete 

security in their country. Neither traveller nor inhabitant 

in it has anything to fear from robbers or men of violence. 144 

Ironically, the impression of felicity born of great wealth that 
the Medieval Sudan produced on the outside world proved its undoing. 


For not only did its riches, real and fabled, attract the North 
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145 
African armies which disrupted the Sudanic state system» They 


also inflamed the imaginations of the Portuguese Atlantic adventurers 
who destroyed the Sudanic kingdoms' monopolistic hold on the gold and 
Slave trades by outflanking them and establishing direct commercial 
contacts with the West African ae 

The Jewish mapmakers of Majorca, who acquired their information 
fron their coreligionists among the merchants and goldsmiths of 
North Africa, were instrumental in creating the considerable reputa- 
tion that the Negro Sudan enjoyed in Medieval fee f In 1375 the 
Catalon Atlas of Abraham Cresques quite literally put Mansa Musa 
of Mali on the European map, identifying him as "Lord of the Negroes" 
and "King of the Gold T Forty years later, in the wake of 
the Portuguese conquest of the North African port of Ceuta, their 
young Prince Henry was profoundly affected by the tales that the 
Jewish as well as Moorish prisoners told of sub-Saharan "rivers of 
gold." He eventually acquired the services of Abraham Cresques' 
son Jehuda, who had fled to Barcelona under the name of Jaime Ribes 
after his forcible conversion to Christianity, appointing him head of 
the Academy of Sagres, which made major contributions to the art of 
shipbuilding, the science of navigation, and the Portuguese campaign 
of E 

The career of "Master Jaime," however, only began a long associa- 
tion between Jewish cartographers and cosmographers and the expansion- 
minded rulers of the Iberian monarchies. Joseph Vecinho -- royal 
physician, pupil of the famous Spanish-Jewish astronomer Abrahan 


Zacuto, and head of John II's "nautical junta" -- was blamed by 
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Columbus for Portugal's rejection of his proposed western 
SRN But "the Jew Joseph" withheld his assent, not because 
of obscurantism, but only because he believed that continued 
concentration on the exploration of the West African Coast -- in which 
he himself participated -- would be more conducive to Portuguese 
interests. Subsequently, the Italian adventurer received crucial 
support from New Christians of dubious orthodoxy highly placed in the 
Spanish B ie 

Thus the services rendered by Jews during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries as conduits of information between Africa and 
Europe helped shape the age of discovery that the Renaissance 
inaugurated, European expansion, on the other hand, had a profound 
impact on Jewish history by drawing whole sectors of world Jewry out 
of the orbit of the Mosien East and into that of the Christian 
Occident. These same patterns of expansion, of course, also thrust 
not only Christians and Jews but Black Africans as well into the New 
World. And this is the manifold reason why a more detailed considera- 
tion is warranted of the bearing on Negro-Jewish relations of the 
medieval European centuries that were the incubator of "the Faustian 


West." 


4. The Jews, the Christian West, and the Dark Continent 

Before the rise of Islam and the isolation and decline of African 
Christianity, neither the need nor the opportunity existed for Jews to 
play the vital role of intermediaries between continents and religions 


they later inherited. For North Africa, Egypt and lubia formed 
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integral parts of the Christian world during the late classical 
period, contributing to it such Church Fathers as Origen, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Arnobious -- to say nothing of Augustine. This is the 
record which caused Mommsen to declare: "It was through Africa that 
Christianity became the religion of the hae 

Axum, which was one of the first important targets of Christian 
proselytizing zeal, produced no pillars of the early Church. Its 
royal house, however, converted to Christianity as early as the 
fourth century, winning the praises of Byzantine travelers and even 
ace The high regard that the Church Fathers harbored for 
this Semitic conquest state mèy, in fact, form part of the explanation 
of why unflattering talmudic speculations about Cush-Ethiops failed 
to find their way into the patristic writings, For in the early 
Christian corpus, Axum and its Semitic core population are not 
distinguished from the ancient Cushite kingdom and its native East 
African subjects: both are included under the general rubric of 
dark-skinned Ethiopians. 

Echoing the Hellenistic-Jewish confusion of the Queen of Sheba 
with the Ethiopian "Queen of the South," the New Testament reiterates 
hopes for the conversion of "her" people that had not been expressed 
with any conviction in the Jewish sources since prophetic times: 

The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgement 

with this generation, and shall condemn it: for she came 

from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 

of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here, 155 


Origen built on the same fertile confusion. Linking this Sheban- 


Ethiopian Queen not only with Moses "“Cushite wife" but also with the 
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"black but comely" Shepherdess in theSong of Songs, he pioneered a 
popular allegorical interpretation which established an identity 
between all three of these dark-complexioned personages and "the 
Church gathered from among the Gentiles" that "[shall be] healed 
while Israel is still sae 

But this is not to say that the patristic tradition knows nothing 
of color prejudice. Origen usually sets up an opposition between 
"blackness of skin" and "blackness of soul," attributing the former 
to natural causes and only the latter to divine ee he 
Sometimes, however, he lapses into a different scheme of things which 
identifies ebony hue with the "lowly origin" of "a black and ignoble 
race." By bracketing "the Ethiopian" with “pure evil [which] has 
no participation in light," Philo had already shown that the kind of 
mystical-symbolic interpretation of scripture favored by the Church 
Fathers could have explosive implications when used to elucidate the 
hidden meaning of color dead Philo's writings, which had 
no influence to speak of on rabbinic Judaism, occupy an important 
niche in the Christian tradition, And his style of thought, though 
not his anti-Negro prejudices, shaped the interpretation of the Ham 
myth offered by Church Fathers from Irenaeus to Augustine -- an 
interpretation that later, Negrophobic Christian exegetes used to 
magnify the theological significance of "the curse of E f° 

The interpretation of Noah's Curse pioneered by Irenaeus and 
subsequently perfected by Augustine identifies Ham -- Koah's "middle 


son," according to the Vulgate -- with "the tribe of heretics" who 


recognize the truth of neither the Old Law (Shem) nor the New 
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Dispensation (Japheth). In The City of God and Against Julian, it 
is not only elaborated upon but endowed with a dogmatic authority. 
For only "the most open enemy of the divine word," Augustine avers, 
would challenge the justice of the father's iniquity being visited 
upon the son -- the principle seeming exemplified in Canaan's 
punishment for Ham's Sac 

Thus the biblical antipathy to Ham's progeny -- which the rabbis 
had rationalized by weaving myths that implicate Canaan in his sire's 
guilt -- won the great Christian theologian's acceptance as an 
unquestionable datum of faith. By the sixteenth century, when his 
successors began applying a similar mystifying logic to Cush's color 
as well as Canaan's conduct, the great age of African Christianity, 
which may earlier have discouraged such speculation, had receded far 
into the past. During the middle ages, it survived only in the 
fantastic hopes for an alliance with the fabulous kingdom of Prester 
John that an embattled European Christendom ieee. And 
even these vestigial pro-Ethiopian hopes dissipated under the 
powerful, new motive for anti-Negro prejudice which the fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century origins of modern racial slavery created. The 
mythical void was soon filled, however. For the Renaissance and 
Reformation discovered that for the Church Fathers' flattery of 
Ethiopia, they could substitute the talmudic and cabalistic lore's 
demeaning of dite 

Christian theologians and philosophers made up for their 
millenia-long delay in exploiting such Jewish lore by putting it to 


new, explosive uses never dreamt of by its rabbinic originators. 
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The theologians transformed the curse of blackness from a biblically- 
rooted punishment for moral transgression into a species of 
metaphysical guilt, prior to history and beyond the bounds of rational 
understanding, the justice of which had to be accepted as a matter of 
faith and a providence of God. 

Ironically, the Protestant Reformation, which was the seedbed of 
the evangelical antislavery impulse, also nurtured the fundamentalist 
frame of mind that was most congenial to such theological rationales 
for color prejudice -- rationales which still hold sway in the 
Calvinist backwaters of the American South and the Dutch Reformed 
bastions of South Africa. But though certain varieties of Protestants 
came to show a special affinity for arguments predestining Blacks to 
hell, the Catholic planters of the Brazilian backlands were almost 
equally attracted by mar 

The mainstreams of both major branches of Christianity eventually 
recoiled against such extreme statements as Negrophobic belief -- 
especially when they saw eighteenth-century free thinkers forge them 
into an anti-religious ideology that openly challenged the biblical 
account of the unitary creation of mankind in the name of a 
diversitarian theory of racial tones The pre-Enlightenment 
originators of the so-called "polygenic hypothesis," however, did not 
recognize the distinction between religious myth and scientific truth 
so sharply drawn, for example, by Voltaire. 

Indeed, classical accounts of monstrous African races, the 
product of "spontaneous generation" or man-beast couplings, and 


contemporary descriptions of teeming New World populations, whose 
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existence was difficult to reconcile with Genesis, were not the only 
sources that these sixteenth-century philosophers drew upon in 
support of polygenesis. : The Jewish mystical tradition, which 
blossomed between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries in the works 
of the medieval cabalists, was a third source of their ideas. For 
while the traditionalist core of classical Judaism would have been at 
least as horrified as were the Christian orthodox by the conclusions 
about Negro origins reached by the Renaissance "anthropologists," 
the Jewish mystics had propounded notions pointing in the direction 
of their ma 

In the Cabala, the Cursing of Canaan is exalted both as part of 
a sex mystery and as a key to the understanding of the nature of 
Sheol or ia The Zohar, the tradition's materpiece, likens 
Ham to "the refuse and dross of gold" and "the unclean spirit of the 
ancient serpent"; it calls Canaan "the notorious world-darkener" 
and hints that in the world to come he alone will be consigned to 
"the deep below the deep"; and it echoes the ancient anti-Negro 
beliefs that sin leaves a visible mark in the form of a dark, 
spreading stain and also that "crisp and frizzy hair" reflects the 
"choleric temper" and “tortuous heart" of the person who should be 
ae tg 

Other Cabalists integrated these assertions into a complex 
system of panpsychic and anthropomorphic belief, the doctrinal 
cornerstone of which contended that only the observant among the seed 
of Shem were created in God's image while the rest of mankind 


possesses the nature of beasts in proportion to its ignorance of the 
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170 
Law. There were theologians on the peripheries of both 


Christianity and Islam who also claimed a monopoly on the divine 
mold for the members of their respective fies Jewish mysticism, 
however, seems to have been the primary medium through which such 
doctrines exercised their impact on the thought of Paracelsus and 
Bruno, the occult philosophers of the Renaissance who originated the 
polygenic hypothesis, and indirectly through them on that of Lucilio 
Vanani and Isaac de La Peyrere, the seventeenth-century thinkers who 
completed the pre-Enlightenment's transmutation of religious 
anthropomorphism into racist anthrcpology by arguing that Blacks were 
a separately created species -- descended, not from Adam, but from 
the ican 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed the first 
major exploitation of the Negrophobic content of Jewish lore by 
the philosophers and theologians of Christian Europe. Their culture's 
propensity to think in terms of race, however, had roots stretching 
back at least to the First Crusade -- and perhaps even further back 
to the Christianization of Northern Europe and the Teutonization of 
Christianity which occurred during the Dark Ages. Indeed, the four 
centuries of isolation from the races and cultures of Afro-Asia that 
the rise of Islam forced upon European Christendom very probably 
formed the crucial incubation period for both the hyper-intense 
color consciousness and dynamic anti-Semitism characteristic of 
what Spengler called "the Faustian eas 


The Crusades constituted an appropriately bloody "dress rehearsal" 


for the modern European onslaught on all five of the other inhabited 
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continents. Just because "the land of the Franks" was so long cut 
off from direct contacts with the exotic lands and peoples beyond the 
Mediterranean, it reacted with convulsive violence to the renewed 
encounter that the eleventh century initiated. The medieval Christians 
could not match the sophisticated and intricate Negrophobic 
traditions possessed by both Jews and Moslems. Yet, perhaps for this 
very reason, there is nothing in either tradition to equal the 
intensity of the horror with which the heroes of The Song of Roland 
react when confronted by "the loathesome race” -- “inky black, 
big-nosed, wide-eared" -- of "angry demons" from "Afric and the 
accursed lands beyond" whom they meet on the legendary battlefields 
of Moorish OR By the same token, the adventure narratives 
written by Jewish and Moslem travelers -- despite the contempt they 
heap upon primitive black tribes -- fall far short of the violence of 
the medieval Christian recoil from the mere fact of color difference 
that is reflected in Marco Polo's description of the “horrible to 
look at" Zanzibar Negroes "[whon] anyone who saw them in another 
country would say...they were devites’ 

Thanks to such vivid descriptions of "the marvels of the East," 
the devil, the Negro, and also the ape became bound up in a popular 
Romanesque and Gothic artistic motif -- that of a simian demon 
obsessing a black heathen -- long before they were linked in the 
speculations of early modern KE In fact, even these 
speculations were not entirely without medieval precedent, For 


during the Twelfth Century Renaissance and in its immediate aftermath, 


William of Conches had hinted at the compatibility of the divine 
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nature with mankind's having more than one pair of parents, while 
Albertus Magnus had politely but firmly rejected Augustine's inclusion 
of the African pygmies within the bounds of the human eee 

Jews as well as African ethnic types were more numerous in 
Iberia than anywhere else in Medieval Europe. The inexorable progress 
of the Reconquista slowly shifted the center of gravity of the Jewish 
world by drawing the Sephardim into the orbit of medieval Christian 
civilization. This meant that the same process of mutual influence 
which had earlier been at work in the Moslem East now began to cause 
the racial attitudes of Europe's Jews and Christians to gradually 
converge. The late-medieval and early-modern borrowings by non- 
Jewish thinkers from Jewish lore formed only one side of this process. 
Its other side was the profound impact that prolonged residence among 
the medieval Christians had on European Jewry's stance toward the 
Dark P 

The Talmudic Sages' low regard for Black Africans had not implied 
an identification with Neitzsche's "blond beasts." Rabbi Ishmael, 
for example, had evinced great pride because "the Children of Israel 

..are like boxwood, neither black nor white, but of an intermediate 

A His preference was for the olive complexion and dark 
features typical of the peoples who inhabited the Near East and the 
Mediterranean basin. Such views were commonplace among the Arabs as 
well as the Near Eastern Jews; the Greeks and the Romans had generally 
shared them; and so, too, had the a Egyptians -- except when 


they were being ruled by Ethiopians. For obvious reasons, the 


Northern Europeans came to hold different opinions: opinions that, 
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however, were given a special cutting edge by the struggle against 
"the tawny Moor" -- during which colorphobia even invaded the pages 
of hagiographies written in “the land of the Franks," compelling 
one monkish biographer to apologize at length for the black hair 
and eyes of his saintly ance 

What is more surprising is that the feudal classes of 
Mediterranean Christian lands began to cultivate a rather artificial 
preference for the same blond-haired and blue- (or emerald-) eyed 
ideal that won the spontaneous plaudits of the Northerners. As 
early as the third century, Tertullian complained because Tacitus' 
glorification of the Teuton was invading the world of Mediterranean 
fashion, forcing Roman women who wanted to be adjudged beautiful to 
bleach their hair "the color of E This change of aesthetic 
values, which was mightily abetted by the Germanic invasions, derived 
a final and decisive impetus from the subsequent entry into the feudal 
socicties of Italy as well as Iberia of a leaven of Normans, Burgun- 
dians, and Flemings -- who spearheaded the First Crusade, inspired 
the Reconquista, and founded the Portuguese T 

One result was the emergence of the ideal of “the blue-blooded 
aristocrat"; quite literally, one with skin white enough for the 
veins to show through. This was the invention of the medieval Spanish 
nobility, most of whom were afflicted with olive tinctures that 
hardly quate A similar perverse logic dictated their largely 
fanciful claim to "Gothic" descent -- a claim which certainly was not 
rooted in admiration for the barbarous manners or heretical Arian 


leanings of "the golden-haired Goths." 
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Whatever the virtues of Gilberto Freyre's thesis about the 
extraordinary "miscibility" of the Portuguese character and the 
related idealization of “the Moorish enchantress," it certainly has 
little applicability to Castille -- where, for a variety of reasons, 
the struggle against the Moor produced aesthetic preferences that 
were quite Se ee as And though in Renaissance Italy sultry 
Latin and even tawny North African beauties may have been prized 
very highly in the flesh, they were not admired greatly in the 
abstract. For there the Venetian masters and Florentine aestheticians 
were engaged in a joint enterprise that involved elevating the blonde 
into the painterly ideal while demeaning her less radiant sister in 
the name of Neoplatonic theories which linked darkness of hue with 
evil, imperfection, and distance from God -- the source of beauty, 
goodness, and ae 

These same trends in European attitudes toward color and race 
manifested themselves among the Jews. The Ashkenazim of Central and 
Eastern Europe sloughed off their ancestors' "Mediterranean" 
preferences by slow and imperceptible stages without even fully 
realizing that they were doing so. The Sephardim, on the other hand, 
developed a self-conscious pride in purity of blood and nobility of 
lineage rivalling that of the Castillian E T 

Not even the Great Expulsion of 1492 was enough to destroy their 
self-esteem. Surviving the transplantation to new climes, it inspired 
their haughty bearing toward the specimens on non-Hispano-Jewish 
humanity -- including the German Jews -- whom they encountered in 


189 
exile. Indeed, Isaac Abravanel, one of the most gifted and 
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colorful figures the Sephardim produced, responded to their tragedy -- 
which was doubly crushing for him, since his own personal tragedy 
involved a forced flight from the Portuguese court as well as 
subsequent expulsion from Spain -- by exalting the Jews even higher 
through a revival of Halevi's doctrine of Israel as the spiritual 
and biological "pick" of mankind. 

Yet Abravanel, despite his unshakeable faith in Jewish 
superiority, could not help but voice his admiration for "the sons 
of Japheth": 

How beautiful are all their deeds, their conduct, their 

politics, the manner of their rule and their prowess; all 

of them are beautiful in form and appearance. 
The Greeks and the Romans were, of course, “the sons of Japheth" for 
whom the praise was meant; for this statement is primarily a declara- 
tion of high regard for classical culture. When viewed in light of 
the Renaissance's idealized conception of "the Golden Greeks," however, 
its last line hints at the emergence among the European Jews of a 
frame of "racial" reference quite different than Rabbi Ishmael's. 

This impression is confirmed by the extremely revealing emenda- 
tions made by late-medieval European editors to one particular 
rabbinic legend describing the diverse endowments of Noah's three 
sons. The Pirke De Rabbi Eliezer is a pseudo-epigraphic work, 
probably composed in ninth-century Italy but based on second- and 
third-century materials. The oldest edition relates that Noah 
"especially blessed" Shan by making him "dark but comely," that he 
"blessed" Ham by making him "dark like the Eoy that he 


"blessed" Japheth by making him "entirely white." Shunning both 
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the raven-hued Ham's "excess" of pigment and the albino-like 
Japheth's "lack" of it, the compiler had honored the aesthetic 
presuppositions of his talmudic sources. By the sixteenth century, 
however, subsequent editors had so thoroughly "Teutonized" this 
passage's hierarchy of color preferences that Rabbi Ishmael, had he 
known, might have been chagrined enough to seek out the nearest 
boxwood tree, there to hang his head in shane. 

One emendation lightened Shem up several shades by replacing 
"dark but comely" with "white and comely." A second further defamed 
Ham by substituting for "dark like the raven" an epithet even more 
transparent in its negativity: "dark and uncomely." Ard a third, to 
remove any imputation of unnaturalness from Japheth's coloration, 
attached and "beautiful" to "entirely white." That black is not 
beautiful the Jews had long assumed. But that white possesses all 
the virtues that black lacks is a lesson which they learned only after 
living for centuries in the midst of the European decan 

Medieval Europe, however, did not allow its Jews to enjoy their 
new-found "pure white” identification. It refused to give the 
secularizing logic of race and color prejudice free reign and instead 
subordinated it to religious distinctions, The opposed meanings that 
the very idea of a White Jew developed on the two sides of the 
Atlantic reflect the differing priorities that Old World and New came 
to place on racial vs. religious prejudice. In European folklore the 
phrase originated as an epithet used to damn an unsavory Christian for 


possessing "typically Jewish traits"; whereas on the American frontier 
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it became a compliment bestowed upon a popular Jew with a reputation 
as an exemplar of "Christian TPE i Both usages are, of course, 
anti-Semitic; but only in America did the favorable associations 
attached to being "white" override the unfavorable ones attached to 
being a "Jew." 

Moreover, the linkage between Jewishness and blackness -- which 
even the American usage preserves in a vestigial form by implying 
that the average Jew possessed a "black" character -- was taken much 
more seriously in Europe: where the dearth of Negroes insured that 
Jews would always be the chief targets of stereotypy in terms of 
color, blood, and sex. The foul, lecherous, and diseased Jew, whose 
swarthy complexion mirrors his unsociable and unwholesome "melancholic" 
disposition, never has enjoyed much of a following in the United 
States -- not even among E He so haunted the medieval 
Christian mind, however, that in Gothic art the figure of "the 
prurient ape" became a symbol, not only of African depravity, but 
also of the Synagogue’s opposition to the A 

The propensity of one medieval Christian land after another to 
act out these fantasies and obsessions by "wretching up" its Jewish 
population eventually propelled some of those expelled into the role 
which Jews played in the formative era of both American colonization 
and the Atlantic slave trade. The Jewish exodus from the Iberian 
countries reached its zenith during the same decade that witnessed 
the voyage of discovery which opened up possibilities for Jewish 
settlement undreamed of by the medieval rabbis who had given to the 


197 
British Isles a Hebrew name meaning "the end of the earth." 
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New Christians who were Jews in all but name, in fact, accompan- 
ied Columbus. Among them was the interpreter Luis de Torres, later 
to become the first "Jewish" landowner (as well as slaveholder) in the 
New World, who converted to "the true faith" scarcely forty-eight 
hours before the sailing time so that the Indies would not be 
polluted with Jews. But the lands discovered by the Admiral were 
not the first refuge resorted to by Jews forced to flee Spain and 
Portugal. The other three points of the compass had provided them 
with havens long before they began crossing the Western Sea in 
Significant numbers. Some of the earliest and not the least important 
of these lay south across the Nediterranean in ieee 

Following the riots which swept Castille, Catalonia, and Aragon 
in 1391, North Africa's indigenous Jewish communities were swamped by 
a delute of Spanish newcomers who compelled their hosts to abandon 
age-old religious usages in favor of the Sephardic Ee ec Of 
even greater significance, however, was the further influx triggered 
by the tragic events of 1492. For the Great Expulsion not only 
cemented Sephardic predominance in North Africa; it also set in motion 
the process that implanted Jewish settlers on the islands of the West 
African Coast that became a halfway house between Europe, Africa, 
and America. 

Before 1504, when the Spanish Crown introduced the Inquisition 
into the archipelago, a smattering of Jews and Marranos or crypto- 
Jews settled in the Canaries -- the white Eurcpean population of 
which displayed an aptitude for little ee than staging slaving 


expeditions to the nearby Barbary Coast. But Jewish immigration 
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to Medeira and Sao Thome, the Portuguese possessions located to 
the north and south, was more important. In 1420, twenty years 
after their mariners had reached Medeira, the Portuguese transplanted 
sugar cane to it from Sicily -- not the only Mediterranean island to 
cultivate the crop during the middle ages with black as well as 
white svi A century later, this process of transplantation 
was carried a giant step further by the predominately New Christian 
plantation masters and technicians from this Atlantic island who 
established the first engenhos in Portuguese OT Nes 

By the early 1500's, however, Medeira's reputation -- both as 
a sugar manufactury and as a haven for Judaizing New Christians -- was 
fast being overshadowed by that of Sao Thome, a forbidding island 
located in the Gulf of Guinea 150 miles off the West African al 
This island became eventually not only a microcosm of the New World 
sugar economies but also a leading entrepot supplying them with 
slaves. Yet the Europeans who pioneered in colonizing são Thome 
following its discovery in 1470 arrived long before it realized its 
reputation for riches. For it was chiefly populated during this early 
phase by felons banished for their crimes and Jews deported for 
their a S 

The Shepherd Ycabo (Jacob) in Samuel Usque's Consolidation for 
the Tribulations of Israel, a moving, sixteenth-century Portuguese- 
Jewish apologia, calls 1493 "when my children were sent to the 
lizards” because in that year King John II of Portugal issued an 


order designed to terrorize his Jewish subjects by recruiting from 


among those unwilling to accept conversion the guinea pigs whose fate 
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would determine whether or not the West African Coast was really "the 
White Man's ieee He decreed that the children of the stiff- 
necked Spanish-Jewish refugees who had entered his kingdom in excess 
of “stipulated numbers" were to be taken away from their parents, 
transported to Sao Thomé, and there brought up as Christians. The 
human costs of this cruel order were, indeed, great -- though not 
lizards, but neglect and the island's insalubrious climate took the 
heaviest ee 

Some of these involuntary immigrants survived, however, to enjoy 
the golden age which são Thomé experienced during the second third 
of the sixteenth century -- when, for the course of a generation, it 
became Europe's chief source of sugar and Brazil's chief supplier of 
dee Their numbers supplemented by Marranos who preferred 
the hazards of West Africa to the hell the Inquisition created for 
Portuguese New Christians, the Jewish survivors planted cane, built 
sugar mills, and employed a labor force of 3,000 enslaved Hacks 
whose arrival was no more willing and subsequent lot a great deal 
worse than that of their Pt ha They and their descendants also 
specialized in the Atlantic slave traffic, for which purpose wide- 
ranging trading contacts were established -- first with the New 
Christian merchants of Lisbon who largely controlled exports to 
sixteenth-century Brazil, and then with the Jewish merchants of 
Amsterdam who came into their own as a consequence of the rise of the 
seventeenth-century Dutch maritime Boies 


Of course, the Jewish identification of these Africanized 


Europeans is problematical, both because of their nominal Christian 
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upbringings and because of the paganizing effect of prolonged resi- 
dence along the slave coast on Europeans of all religious persuasions. 
Nevertheless, what evidence there is indicates that, to the extent 
they maintained any religious identification at all, it was, in fact, 
Jewish. On any other hypothesis, it is impossible to explain the 
alacrity and fervor with which New Christians living in Portuguese 
possessions on both sides of the Atlantic openly reverted to Judaism 
after the Dutch occupations of Northeastern Brazil (1630) and Sao” 
Thomé (1641) made it possible for then to do so.212 Indeed, Arnold 
Wiznitzer relates an intriguing episode which suggests that the 
Bible-spouting, Christian sea captains who occasionally appear in the 
narratives of the Atlantic slave trade had a counterpart of sorts in 
the person of at least one Jew. For in 1611 the Spanish Inquisition 
accused Diogo Dias Querido of Amsterdam not only of maintaining a 
fleet of "ten large ships as well as many smaller ships and boats... 
[engaged in large-scale operations on the west coast of Africa]," 
but also of “instruct{ing] in the Mosaic Law and convert[ing] to 
Judaism" the black interpreters who helped him obtain his cargoes of 
gold, ivory, and ues: 

During the seventeenth century, Amsterdam earned the title of 
"the New Jerusalem" because of the succor it extended to the 
continuing stream of refugees from the Iberian Peninsula as well as to 
the unprecedented flight of Ashkenazic Jews from the havoc wrought in 
Central and Eastern Europe by the Thirty Years War and the Folish time 
of troubles that followed in its ae Although for very different 


reasons, both anti-Semites and Jews intent on self-glorification have 
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grotesquely exaggerated the economic significance of these shifts in 
Jewish population, which reintroduced significant numbers of Jews into 
Western European countries that had expelled their ancestors 
centuries ee Sombart, for example, who blamed the rise of 
capitalism on the Jews in his radical youth while attributing the 
origins of socialism to then in his reactionary old age, reduced the 
complex of causes accounting for the seventeenth-century decline of 
Spanish and effulgence of Dutch power to the workings of a single 
lurid mechanism: "Israel passes over Europe like the sun: at its 
coming new life bursts forth; at its going all falls into PE 
The truth, however, is that the prosperous Jews of Amsterdam owed far 
more to the "Dutch Jerusalem" than it owed to m 

The golden age of the Dutch-Jewish financiers did not really 
begin until Holland's golden century was drawing to a close.218 For 
though Jewish investors by the 1650's had begun to acquire a 
substantial interest in the two Dutch India Companies, they played 
virtually no role in the formation of ieee But this is not to 
say that Sombart's thesis does not contain a grain of truth. For the 
knowledge of trade routes and willingness to act as spearheads of 
Dutch colonial enterprise which Jewish exiles contributed to the 
Netherlands during the first 100 years of its independence were of 
considerably greater importance than the modest capital resources they 
brought with E 

Spanish and Portuguese fears that "the sons and grandsons of the 


burned" would gain vengeance by conspiring with the Protestant powers 
221 


were, in fact, wel] borne out. Between the 1580's and the 1620's 
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seafaring Portuguese Marranos helped the still-novice Dutch to 
engross the bulk of the trade to both Indies. In 1624 and again in 
1630, their Brazilian counterparts acted as a fifth column aiding 
the expeditions mounted by the West India Company against Bahia and 
Pernambuco, the success of which allowed them to discard the Christian 
mask.23 Anithen, during the 1630's and 1640's, Ashkenazic as well as 
Sephardic immigrants from Europe so swelled the ranks of these 
colonial-born "New Jews" that together they came to constitute nearly 
half (the only loyal half) of Dutch Brazil's white civilian 
sire 

For every Jew in Dutch Brazil, however, there were two black 
slaves. What this rightly suggests is that the Negro-Jewish encounter 
in New York had a prelude in the New World as well as Old -- a prelude 
which took place within the crucible of the egal a eNe societies 


that emerged in South America and the Caribbean. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 3 
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For a compassionate treatment of the dilemma of South African 
Jewry, see Andre Ungar, "The Jew and the Negro," Conservative Judaism, 
XIII (Fall, 1958), 1-34 
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See, for example, U. Katzenelenbogen's intriguing reminiscence, 
"I See a Colored Man for the First Time," Opportunity, VI (September, 
1928), 261-262. 


3 
Gustav Saron and Louis Hotz, (eds.), The Jew in South Africa: A 
History (Capetown: Geoffrey Curberlege, 1955), p. xv. 
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Robert G. Weisberd, African Zion: The Attempt to Establish a 
Jewish Colony in the East African Protectorate, 1902-1905 (Philadel- 
phia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1266), passim. 
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Portuguese Angola, the Belgian Congo, and French North Africa 
were also considered (though not seriously considered) as possible 
sites for a Jewish colony; see ibid., pp. 64, 248, et passim. For 
Herz] considered that his project, whether realized in the Near East 
or in Africa, would "form a portion of the rampart of Eyrope...., 
an outpost of civilization as opposed to barbarism"; see his The 
Jewish State: An Attempt at a Mocern Solution to the Jewish Guestion, 
trans. Sylvie D'Avigdor (London: The Central Office of the Zicnist 
Organization, 1934), p. 30. And though he once declared that “only 
a Jew" could understand “the African problem" in its "profundity," 
his proposed solution to it was a microcosm of that implemented by 
white Christian imperialists; the quote is from Albert Nenmi, 
Dominated Fan: kotes Toward a Portrait (New York: Orion Press, 


IS65), frontispiece. 


6 
One deranged Russian Zionist was so outraged that he attempted 
to assassinate Max Nordau, Herzl's chief lieutenant, shouting as 
he did so: "Death to Nordau, the East African." See: Weisbord, 
. op. cit., pp. 143-44; and The Complete Diaries of Theodore Herzl, 


—_. 


trans. Harry Zohn uncer the editorship of Raphael Patai (New York: 
Herz] Fress 1660), IV, 1551-552. 


7 

As much as possible, I have avoided descending into the thicket 
of controversies surrounding Old Testament geography. (Cn such 
important issues as the location of Cush (whether in Africa, Arabia, 
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both, or neither), I have followed the lead of J. Simon's The 


Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old Testament (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1959). 
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Despite its racist presuppositions, C.G. Seligman's The Races of 
Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 1957 [1938]) was long the 
Standard work in the field. Its core thesis with regard to East 
Africa -- that "better armed as well as quicker witted" Caucasoid 
pastoralists conquered and partly displaced a substrate population of 
“dark agricultural Negroes" (p. 141) -- is no longer accepted. A new 
school has arisen, however, which salvages the essence of the "white 
dominance" hypothesis by turning it on its head, arguing that "the 
Khites...have been solidly entrenched in East Africa since the latter 
Pleistocene," while the Negroes did not put in a significant 
appearance on the scene until the opening centuries of the Christian 
era -- when the great migrations of Bantu-speaking tribes began; 
see William Howells' Mankind Evolving (Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, 1959), p. 311. But this claim is unequivocally 
rejected by the most judicious treatment of the subject, Sonia Cole's 
The Prehistory of East Africa (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1963), p. 337. According to Joseph Greenberg, the very idea of a 
Caucasoid sub-race of dark-skinned "Hamitic" pastoralists, which is 
a cornerstone of the still-regnant system of racial-linquistic 
classification, is to blame for the confusion because of its overly 
facile equation of racial and cultural differences; see his 
scathing critique, The Languages of Africa (“Publicaticns of the 
Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics," No. 25; Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1963), 
pp. 49-51. 
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Od. i.22-28, in Homer, trans. A.T. Murray (“Loeb Classical 
Library"; London: William Heinemann, 1969 [1919]). I, 5; The 
Iliad of Homer 4.423-24, trans. Richard Lattimore (Chicago: Phoenix 
Books, the University of Chicago Press, 1964 [1951]), p. 70; 
W.E.B. DuBois, The World and ffrica (New York: The Viking Press, 
1947), pp. 120-21; Frank M. Snowden, Jr., “The Negro in Ancient 


Greece," American Anthropologist, L (January-March, 1950), 31-37. 
10 
Cole, loc. cit., Edward Ullencorff, Ethiopia and the Bible. 


("The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy,” 1967; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), p. 4. 
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York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), p. 35; William Tarn, Hellenistic 
Civilization (3d ed. rev.; London: Edward Arnold and C.H. 
Oldfeather, II ("Loeb Classical Library"; London: William Heinemann, 
1935), pp. 227-33. 


13 
Gen. 10:6; Simons, op. cit., pp. 19, 75. 


14 


James Henry Breasted, A History of Egypt: From Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest (2d ed. rev.; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1912), pp. 94-95, 134, 136-37. 


15 
Ibid., pp. 330-31, 424-29; Norman K. Gottwald. All the 
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reign and the heightened influx of dark-skinned slaves that followed 
in its wake, the negative tradition among the Roman historians 
largely won out; and it is in this denigrating context that Tacitus 
speculated upon the Jews being "the progeny of the Ethiopians." See: 
Strabo's G ography xvii.1.54, trans. Horace Leonard Jones (“Loeb 
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supplemented his imperfect knowledge of Hebrew with Latin transla- 
tions of the Cabala by Reuchlin and Cornelius Agrippa, was frank 
about his anthropology's indebtedness to ideas which, with some 
exaggeration, he called “commonplace among the Jews." Paracelsus, 
who preceded Bruno in advancing the idea of “another Adam," was 
familiar with the same sources, and his debt to them, though not 
explicitly admitted, was obvious. For the impact of Jewish 
mystical lore on both these thinkers, see, in addition to the 
references given in this note, those cited in note 162 supra. 
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University Press, [SST 54), I, 279, II, 89; and Edward C. Armstrong, 
"Old French Acopart, ‘Ethiopian'," Modern Philology, XXXVIII 
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of his poem must contend; see hilliam W. Comfort, "The Saracen in 
Italian Epoch Poetry," PMLA, LIX (December, 1944), p. 907. 
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Zanzibar; but the vividness of his description leaves little 
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from there who were imported by the peoples of Southeast Asia and 
even the Chinese. See: Henry A. Hart, Marco Polo: Venetian 
Adventurer (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1967), p. 154; 
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op. cit., pp. 336-8 . 
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Princeton University Press, 1954), pp. 158-76, 219-24, et passim. 
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University Press, 1934), E O cit., pp. 14-15, 20, 
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the Psychology of Sex, loc. cit., pp. 146-47, 181. Freyre himself 
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An Interpretation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 18-21; 
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They like to hear about the Jewish worthies of afore-time. 
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The princes of Judah and the heroes of the olden 

days are of greatest interest to them, because their 

blood flows through the veins of the present generation 
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was made up primarily of Catholics -- who posed the same kind of 
subversive threat to the Dutch as had the crypto-Jews to the 
Portuguese, See ibid., pp. 59, 85, 129, et passim. 


225 
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Chapter 4 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


During the decades leading up to the Civil War, New York City 
earned a reputation as “an annex of the South." The antebellum 
cotton aristocracy, however, was not the first slaveholding elite to 
win the affections of its most prominent mercantile houses. Long 
before Cotton became King, they had cultivated the good will and 
patronage of the West Indian sugar barons who were the pivotal 
figures in the triangular trade in molasses, rum, and slaves -- the 
traffic upon which depended, to a very considerable extent, the 
prosperity of both the Northern and Middle one 

Colonial New York's close ties with the sugar-producing regions 
to the south profoundly shaped the climate of race relations that 
prevailed in the emerging metropolis. They also shaped the patterns 
of migration which carried Blacks as well as Jews to the City by the 
Hudson; for both the twenty-three Jews who landed in New Amsterdam 
in September of 1654 and the bulk of the three-score 3lacks who 
preceded their arrival had followed a circuitous route leading, not 
directly from Europe or Africa, but through Dutch (and former Dutch) 
possessions in South America and the Caribbean. Either of these 
reasons would be justification enough for opening this chapter with 
the brief excursus into the "Latin" prelude to the hegro-Jewish 


3 
encounter in New York that follows. 
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l. Prelude: Brazil, Surinam, and the West Indies 
Formally introduced into Mexico in 1570, the Inquisition was 


busily burning heretics in all of Spain's New World dominions before 
the end of the sixteenth E E Quite a different situation, 
however, held true in Portuguese America. The Holy Office was not 
even allowed to appoint a visiting commissioner to investigate the 
orthodoxy of the Brazilians until 1591, while no auto-da-fé was 
celebrated in the colony itself until more than a century later. 

As a consequence, Brazil early became and long remained a favorite 
refuge of persecuted PE 

Before the union in 1580 of their Crown with that of Spain, the 
Portuguese intentionally pursued an inconsistent policy which actually 
abetted this exodus. In 1499 and then again in 1532 and 1567, 
Portugal denied New Christians the right to emigrate, but each time 
its "grocer kings" were bribed into withdrawing the N 
And though the fanatical Spanish Habsburgs were not above accepting 
similar bribes, the cynical Portuguese far outdid aa For in order 
to swell the population of their New World colonies, their courts in 
1548 began sentencing heretics convicted of Judaizing to “banish[ment] 
. e » forever to Brazil.” 

The Marranos in colonial Brazil became soldiers, farmers, 
mechanics, planters, poets, and even priests; they played an important 
role in the introduction of sugar cane, owning and administering 
plantations and mills; and, almost from as early a date, they entered 
the slave series During the 1600's, in fact, slave trading in 


Brazil became a "Jewish" mercantile speciality in much the same 
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1 
way it had been in carly medieval Europe. 


Brazil's sugar-and-slave economy created opportunities for the 
moneylending middleman of a kind that the more advanced European 
nations had not offered for V The two chief weaknesses of 
the senhores de engenho were their insatiable hunger for slaves and 
their chronic lack of ready cash. The New Christian merchants had 
the commercial connections and the capital resources needed to profit 
from Ee They would either import the Blacks directly from 
Africa or else buy them up cheaply as soon as the slave ships disem- 
barked their cargoes of misery in Brazil; then they would resell | 
to the planters at prices anywhere from 100% to 400% above cost and 
on terms netting 3% to 4% monthly interest; and finally they would 
make a handsome, additional profit by marketing in Europe the crop in 
which their sugar-rich but cash-poor customers paid their S 

The system did not reach its full development until the Dutch 
conquest of the 1630's -- when New Christian merchants openly turned 
Jew and when Old Christian planters no longer had a sympathetic 
government to turn to for sage Its roots, however, stretch back 
to the first century of Portuguese rule itself. Indeed, by the 
opening decade of the seventeenth century, Brazilian New Christians 
were already deeply involved in the trade of slaves to Spanish as well 
as Portuguese America. In 1618 an official at Buenos Aires deplored 
the “facility with which Jews enter and leave this port, without it 
being possible to stop it, since they are all Portuguese and mutually 
conceal each other." Later Dutch power proved just as effective a 


means of entree as had the earlier Portuguese possession of the 
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Asiento, causing another such official to protest in 1636 that 
Brazilian Jews controlled the trade of Lima "from the vilest African 
Negro to the most precious pearl.” “When every allowance is made for 
the exaggerations of interested parties and hysterical witnesses," 
C.R. Boxer concludes, "it is clear that Jews from Brazil did in fact 
play a major role in the Peruleiro trade of bringing in slaves from 
Africa and taking out silver from oe 

But what chiefly matters here is the impact which trafficking in 
and owning “black ivory" had on the attitudes toward slavery and race 
of these Latin Jews, a score of whom became "the Jewish Pilgrim 
Fathers" by settling on the banks of the Hudson. 

Nothing could better trate the tortured and tenuous quality 
of the Marranos' Judaism than the near-certainty that they did not 
hazard the risk of bringing with them to the New World the voluminous 
Scrolls of the Law and instead brought no more than small, hidden 
mezuzo as tokens of their faith. Because of this, the claim cannot 
be made that Jewish traditions chiefly determined their response to 
New World racial slavery -- a response which in essentials is 
indistinguishable from that of the Portuguese Old Christians. 

The establishment in 1636 of an open Jewish Congregation with a 
membership comprising Sephardic and Ashkenazic immigrants, in addition 
to Brazilian-born Marranos temporarily changed this situation, For 
in Dutch Brazil slaves reputedly preferred Jewish masters just because 
they honored their own distinctive Law as well as that of the 
Christian state -- at least to the extent of resting their bondsmen 


19 
on Saturday as well as Sunday. But the Congregation Zur Israel of 
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Recife, which was probably responsible for this heightened observance 
of the Jewish slave law, expired after only eighteen years of life as 
a result of the outcome of the Luso-Dutch War, which forced Jews who 
did not flee to reassume the Christian mask. Thus, except for the 
quarter-century Dutch occupation, Brazilian adherents of Judaism 
lived continuously under what Freyre called "the shadow of the 
patriarchal E 

One consequence of this was that Marrano attitudes toward slavery 
became infused with a sexual ethic that would have horrified the 
Talmudic Sages. The ability of Jewish masters to resist the lures of 
concubinage, which had astonished medieval Moslem commentators, 
seems not to have survived the translation to POER The 
Secret Jews, who could not fall back on the complex web of ritual 
that had helped their pious ancestors to order their sexual lives 
in accordance with the demanding provisions of the rabbinic law, 
began to succumb to this extremely popular Iberian as well as Oriental 
institution even before they migrated to the New ena It was in 
Brazil, however, that their resistance broke down completely. For 
Arnold Wiznitzer's admirable history leaves little doubt that there 
New Christians were no less zealous than Old in collecting dusky 
concubines -- some of whom were accused of absorbing their masters' 
Jewish wane 

But while one Brazilian proverb has it, "E a mulata que e 
Mulher (it is the mulatto who is the real woman)," a whole series oh 


others just as unequivocally express a belief in black inferiority. 


"The free Negro and dark-hued mulatto," writes Boxer, "had little or 
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no hope of ascending in the social scale, whatever their aptitudes 
and E T And even light-skinned mulattoes able to rise 
to positions of eminence -- among them, Joao Fernandez Vieira, the 
hero of the war against the Dutch -- carried to the grave the stigma 
attached to part-Negro origins: a stigma so deep that not even the 
"certificates of whiteness" they sometimes obtained could erase it. 

The Brazilian Jews shared these same sentiments. Indeed, they 
intrude themselves in the very opening lines of the first Hebrew 
poem to be written in America, Isaac Aboab's Zekher asiti Leniflaot El 
(I Have Set a Memorial to God's Miracles): 

In the year 5405 [1645] Portugual's king in his wrath schemed 

to destroy what was left of Israel. From the gutter he 

raised an evil man, whose mother was of Negro descent, a man 

who did not know his father's name [i.e., Vieira]....28 

Though Aboab did not know it, he was writing a valedictory to the 
Jewish experience in Brazil -- an experience terminated in 1654 by 
the Portuguese reconquest. Both Old Amsterdam and New received some 
of the fleeting Jews. The bulk, however, sought less distant refuges, 
settling in Dutch, English, and even French possessions in the Guiana 
and the West tice Today, nothing remains of this former Jewish 
presence in the Caribbean and on its fringes except for some ruins 
and also a few oddities in the historical record --for example, the 
name of Toussaint L'Ouverture's chief lieutenant, who is immortalized 
in the Haitian revolutionary chronicles as "General Moise" because 
that was the name of the Jewish family which once owned ra But 


during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the role that 


"Jewish Caribees" played in establishing the nascent sugar industry 
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was of greater significance than these scant remains daea 

Jewish settlement along the "Wild Coast" of South America as 
well as in the West Indies actually antedated the exodus from Brazil. 
Curacao's first Jews arrived in 1634 at the very outset of Dutch 
rule of this former Spanish possession, which later became one of 
the New World's leading slave A tua On Martinique, too, a 
Jewish conmunity, also under Dutch auspices, had taken root before 
1654; the French, who conquered the island that same year, left its 
Jewish inhabitants undisturbed for a generation and more in order that 
sugar production and refining could continue to profit from their 
eee In the case of Jamaica, the first such settlers secretly 
practiced Judaism under the threat of the Spanish Inquisition until 
the English conquest of 1655, which was abetted by a Marrano navigator 
who piloted the English fleet through the treacherous waters located 
off the Jamaican gee 

At least as important, however, were the Jewish communities that 
owed their origins to the exiles from Brazil. The two chief of these 
were on Barbados, "the mother of the English sugar colonies" and in 
Surinam, the eighteenth-century Netherlands’ only important New World 
sugar producers, each of which came to be known as “a hell for 
Ban 

Barbadoes as well as Jamaica initially made a half-hearted attempt 
to limit the right of Jews to own slaves, But the English eventually 
recognized no less than did the Dutch the economic value of the 
Jewish Caribees by early granting them privileges that the Jews who 


settled in the City by the Hudson had to struggle for gencrations to 
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36 
attain. The most striking beneficiaries of the liberality were the 


Jews of Surinam. For in 1665, while the colony was still in English 
hands, and then again in 1669, after its cession to the Dutch, Suri- 
nam's Jews were granted charters guaranteeing them full and free 
exercise of religion, unrestricted choice of occupation and pursuit 
of economic opportunity, and sweeping civil and political eater. 

Under the Dutch, they enjoyed virtual autonomy, organizing their 
own militia and erecting "a splendid synagogue” on an island in the 
Surinam River thereafter called "the Savanna of the Jews." In 
1688 the founder of this settlement, Samuel Nassy who was credited 
with the title "Captein," was reputed to be the wealthiest planter in 
the colony; whereas a half century later, an inventory of Surinam's 
400 sugar plantations, employing a black slave-labor force of 80,000, 
revealed that 115 of the plantation owners were ae 

In Brazil Jewish slaveholders had been noted for decently treating 
their black domestics and personal servants. Most of the Brazilian 
Jews, however, were merchants and traders who owned few though often 
dealing in many Biase The case was different in Surinam -- and 
so, too was the reputation of its Jewish slaveholders. For not only 
did the Jews of Paramaribo and the Savanne themselves cultivate sugar 
cane on a large scale, but they did so under a plantation regime which 
was even more brutal and exploitative than that which prevailed in 
er 

"By and large,” concludes Boxer, "man's inhumanity to man just 


42 
about reached its limits in Surinam." During the eighteenth century 
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the colony became famous for the greed and brutality of its planters 
and the rage and rebelliousness of their ea” The endemic 
warfare between black and white, slave and free, that distinguishes 
Surinam's ugly history began in earnest in 1689, when the depreda- 
tions of a French privateer allowed thousands of plantation hands to 
escape into "the ee These Bush Negroes or Djukas, as they came 
to be called, established settlements in jungle clearings which both 
raided and were raided by the uS An old Hebrew prayer, dating 
from the early eighteenth century, survives attesting to the fact 
that not all "the Dutch" involved were Calvinists: 
Oh, Lord our king! Exalted, mighty and tremendous 

Creator of all, who givest the answer in times of trouble, 

have compassion upon us; have mercy, save and deliver those 

who are setting out to fight our enemies the negroes, cruel 

and rebellious.... 

Indeed, savage Black-Jewish conflict was one of the dominant 
themes shaping Surinam's long career as a racial field of battle. 
In 1690 the slaves of M. Machado, a Jewish planter, revolted, killing 
their master and causing his coreligionists to organize a Jewish 
Citizens' Company in APEN Again in 1717-1718 Djukas 
took advantage of a French piratical attack and destroyed the planta- 
tion of David Nassy, the namesake and nephew of the first Jew to 
settle in Surinam. He, however, escaped with his life -- the rest 
of which was devoted to organizing punitive expeditions against the 
black rebels. In one of the many memorable passages of The American 
Jew as Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen, Simon Wolf described how in 1743 


the “brave old Captain...sallied forth for the last time to fight 


for his people": 
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Endowed with a noble Macabbean spirit, he fell like his 
ancestor Matathias in the moment of victory. It was on 

the Day of Atonement that the venerable sage and warrior 
sallied forth to war. It must have been urgent indeed, for... 
regardless of the solemnity of the festival [he] put himself 
at the head of his trusty men, crossed the River Surinam; 
penetrated further inland, pursued the enemy, set their huts 
ablaze; tore their fruits out of the ground; killed many on 
the spot and dragged about forty slaves along with them as 
captives. Nassy, who had already passed his three score years 
and ten, fell victim to the treachery of his foes. It was 
told him that the negroes had poisoned all the wells in the 
village, so that he was compelled to turn homeward, in order 
to quench the burning thirst which afflicted him and his 
troops, without awaiting the orders of the Council. This 
most natural step gave his opponents a good excluse for 
lodging a complaint against him with the authorities, who 
are usually ready to listen to malice and dispute. His 
defense was scarcely heard and he was pronounced guilty.... 
Bitter disappointment and grief undermined his health. He 
was seized with fever and soon after died at the age of 
seventy, or thereabouts, death released him from his 
sufferings. With him died the flower of the Jewish colony, 
an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile. 


But the "thirty like expeditions" that were, according to Wolf, 
this Nassy's chief contribution to "the welfare of his fellow-men" 
achieved no lasting T For in 1750 the Bush Negroes bested 
another Nassy, named Isaac, and sent him -- together with 200 of 
his Jewish friends and black retainers ~- to their collective couse 
Eventually, a peace of sorts was concluded between the insurgent 
Blacks and their former masters. But though some Jews continued well 
into the nineteenth to eke out an existence as merchants and tradesmen 
in Surinam, its Jewish planter class seems never to have fully 
recovered from this mid-eighteenth-century hes By the 1790's 
the jungle had all but swallowed up the once-prosperous Jewish 
settlements -- which survived in little more than the grim memories 


that a new generation of refugee Jews carried to less explosively- 
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53 
violent climes. 


The 1790's also witnessed the eruption in Santo Domingo of the 
more famous racial war which sent that island's tiny Jewish popula- 
tion streaming into New York as well as Philadelphia and Charleston 
in search of a haven. Such refugees from Latin America received a 
sympathetic reception from these coastal cities' leading Jewish 
merchants -- most of whom were bound to the Caribbean by ties of 
marriage and family rather than merely by iar It took more than 
a century after the Jewish exodus from Brazil, however, for the 
pendulum of New World Jewish history to swing so far in favor of 
North American Jewry. As late as 1728 Congregation Shearith Israel 
of New York addressed a self-abnegating appeal for funds to the Jews 
of Jamaica, Curacao, and Surinam which leaves no doubt about who 
even still then enjoyed the status of “big brother": 

We have already purchased an appropriate site for the 

edifice and another for the cemetary, but for want of 

sufficient means, the Yehudim here being but few, we 

have not been able to carry out our intention; and until 

our hopes are realized, we must continue for the present 

to congregate in a Synagcegue rented from a Goy.99 

The body of this chapter, which focuses directly on the early 
history of the City by the Hudson, will make clear that the debt 
incurred by this successful appeal was only a minor facet of a 
continuing and much broader economic and cultural dependence that 


caused Negro-Jewish relations in both New Amsterdam and colonial New 


York to grow up in the shadow of the Caribbean. 
2. New Amsterdan 


In 1654, when New Amsterdam became American Jewry's Plymouth 
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Rock, it was already on its way to winning a reputation as an exotic 
congeries of faiths and dialects. Father Isaac Jogues, a Jesuit 
missionary who visited the sprawling village in 1643 after escaping 
from captivity and torture at the hands of the Mohawks, described it 
as a Babel of “four or five hundred men of different sects and 
nations" where eighteen languages were bate In the year of 
Father Jogues' visit, not many more than a score of the 2,000 men, 
women, and children who comprised its population were black, the first 
eleven slaves having arrived in 1626. By the year of the landing of 
the initial Jewish settlers, however, the Negro population of New 
Netherland had trebled; before another decade had elapsed, it 
tripled again -- mounting to some 400 (better than 5%) in 1664 on 
the even of the English esate. = 

The same failures of Dutch colonial enterprise which had 
propelled the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers northward also account for New 
Amsterdam's burgeoning black population during the last twenty years 
of Dutch rule. Following the outbreak in 1645 of the Luso-Dutch kar, 
sugar production ground to a halt in Pernambuco, destroying Brazil's 
value to the West India Company as a market for sige” The 
planters of the other Dutch sugar colonies absorbed the lion's share 
of the diverted flow of slaves, and this caused Peter Stuyvesant 
to plead with his employers, the Heeren XIX back in Old Amsterdam, 
to sell the good Calvinists of its New World namesake enslaved 
Africans SL same easy terms that they were offered to the Jews 


of Curacao. But New Netherlands also benefited, though to a lesser 


degree, from the new patterns in the slave trade -- patterns which 
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made it, during its last years, North America's leading slave 
e 

Before 1646, when the Tamandare, the first slaver to discharge 
its cargo on the banks of the Hudson, arrived in New Amsterdam from 
Brazil, the city's only source of slave supply had been the occasional 
visits of privateers with a handful of Blacks to sere Nothing 
less than the decline and fall of Dutch Brazil was required to change 
this situation radically. For the Directors of the West India 
Company -- so long as they were able to make up to 240% on slaves by 
selling them in Pernambuco -- never delivered on their repeated 
promises to open up the trade in a way which would assuage New 
Netherlands’ chronic labor daa 

The dismemberment of their New World empire, however, finally 
forced the Heeren XIX to alter their policy toward slave marketing in 
order to encourage the agricultural development of the colony that, 
at least a few Dutchmen came to realize, was potentially the "most 
fruitful" of their remaining er But this new policy, 
which allowed New Netherland to import “black ivory" directly from 
Africa in its own barks in addition to those of the mother country, was 
only beginning to take effect as its career as a Dutch colonial 
enclave was drawing to a ane In fact, the Gideon -- just the 
second Guinecaman to land in New Amsterdam -- did not discharge the 
city's first really large consignment of slaves until 1664, the very 
year Dutch rule came to an ae So novel was the arrival of a 


cargo of 300 to 400 Blacks that Stuyvesant stressed the unprecedented 


strain that feeding them had placed on hew Nether lands resources in 
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explaining why it was forced to capitulate to the English. © 


The first Negro New Netherlanders profited from both its dearth 
of slaves and desperate need for willing laborers; this is why they 
enjoyed a position after being manumitted which, at least in certain 
respects, was privileged when compared to that occupied by the 
Jewish new arrivals. As a reward for their yeoman work in forti- 
fying such frontier outposts of the settlement as New Haarlem, the 
eleven slaves emancipated in 1643 as well as those subsequently freed 
were granted extensive (if not then choice) tracts of land, one of 
which included the whole of Greenwich S They were able to 
continue in -- but now for their own profit -- the same occupations 
of carpenter and mechanic that they had pursued while in the service 
of the West India A And they were allowed to join not only 
the militia but also the P The one grave limitation on their 
freedom was the declaration of William Kieft, the Governor who had 
freed the original eleven, that the children, both born and unborn, 
of manumitted slaves were to continue as the property of the 
e Apparently, however, this cruel policy was quietly 
abandoned by Stuyvesant, Kieft's successor, because of the combined 
opposition of the white burghers, who felt that such a status of half- 
freedon threatened their own liberty, and of their minister Johannes 
Megapolensis, who considered it an outrage for the children of 
full-fledged even if black-skinned Calvinists to be born into 
eee 


At first, the Jews could boast neither the privileges nor the 


support within the colony that the black freedmen enjoyed. Dominie 
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Megapolensis, who loathed Lutherans and would not even tolerate the 
minor deviations from Dutch Reformed orthodoxy represented by the 
Congregationalists, branded the Jews "an obstinate and immovable" 
people having "no other God than the Mammon of PE E 
And Governor Stuyvesant -- himself the son of a Dutch Reformed 
minister -- minced no words in stating his preference for Negroes 
"before Spaniards and unbelieving E Indeed, only the inter- 
vention of the Directors of the West India Company prevented him from 
requiring the Jewish refugees "in a friendly way to depart." 

The Heeren XIX, though sharing their Governor's fears about the 
difficulties that might ensue if the "Jewish nation" were allowed "to 
infect" the new colony, felt constrained to act in their behalf 
because of Jewish loyalty to and capital investment in the E 
Stuyvesant was ordered in April of 1655 to permit the twenty-three to 
“trade and travel ... in New Netherlands and [to] live and remain 
eee” But he and his associates attempted in effect to nullify 
these instructions by interpreting them in arbitrary ways making life 
unlivable for the Jews. Over the course of 1655, the Council of New 
Net herlands denied them the "burgher right" of standing guard in 
lieu of paying a special tax; it refused to allow them to purchase 
real estate; and it raised grave questions about their right to 
participate even in the "wholesale trade" with the adage.” Had not 
the Herren XIX a year later interceded for a second time by rebuking 
Stuyvesant and compelling him to repeal the bans on the purchase of 


real estate and participation in the Delaware traffic, the Jews -- 


who, in any case, had arrived in dire economic straits -- might have 
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been forced to accept en masse his repeated invitation "to depart."/8 
As it was, some left New Amsterdam for Rhode Island during 1657 in 
order to escape the general climate of a 

Nor did the Directors" second intercession expunge from the 
colony's laws all the discriminatory statutes against the Jews. For 
its purpose had been to bring their status in the two Amsterdams 
in consonance rather than to create a situation of “equal opportunity" 
in New Netherlands. Pursuant to this purpose, the instruction of 
June 1656 barred the Jewish settlers from becoming mechanics or 
retail merchants and denied them the right of public worship -- 
suggesting instead that they "build their houses close together ina 
convenient place on one or the other side or the other of New 
Ansterdam" so that they could practice their religion "in all quiet" 
within aie 

But the Jews deciding to persevere, who soon had their numbers 
supplemented by additions from Holland and the West Indies, did not 
ghettoize in accordance with this ee One street in the 
city -- coincidentally, the same one on which the Negroes owned by the 
West India Company were housed -- did, indeed, become popularly known 
as "Jews' Alley." This identification, however, was not a reflec- 
tion of residential patterns but instead was inspired by the Mill 
Street location of the city's first "synagogue" -- the rented quarters 
in which the Jews, from a very early date, conducted services in 
defiance of the ban on public eta 


The same permissive "logic of empty space" that governea European 


colonizaticn of the rest of North America also made it difficult to 
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enforce the other discriminatory legislation, all of which reaked of 
an anachronistic medievalism. Outright repeal or successful defiance 
had made much of it a dead letter even before Dutch rule had run 
its sien 

In April of 1657 Asser Levy, the same Jew who had unsuccessful ly 
petitioned Stuyvesant and his Council a year and a half earlier for 
the right to keep "watch and ward" like other citizens, was granted 
the privilege of becoming a Burgher. In 1660 he also became a 
licensed butcher, thereby breaking new ground for his coreligionists 
who wanted to engage in retail eee” Their preference for the 
Indian and intercolonial traffic probably had less to do with legal 
prohibitions on Jewish participation in non-wholesale forms of conmerce 
than with the far-flung and economically profitable ties binding 
them to the Jewries of the Caribbean and eee By 1664 New 
Amsterdam Jews had entered the fur trade; they had become the New 
World representatives of leading Old World Jewish merchants; and they 
had imported Venetian pearls as well as their first slave, both by 
way of Dutch possessions to the ean 

The changeover to English rule did nothing fundamental to disturb 
the upward trajectory which characterizes the experience of New York 
Jewry during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But its 
negative impact on the status of New York Negroes during the same span 
of years was profound. And for this reason, it marked a turning 
point -- not only in the city's history -- but also in that of the 


89 
encounter within its confines between Negro and Jew. 
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3. Colonia? New York 

Though Cromwell and Charles II had little enough in common, they 
shared a mercantile economic outlook that redounded to the benefit 
of the Jews. Both viewed the presence of Jewish merchants as a 
valuable economic asset, which is why Cromwell's philo-Semitism was 
one of the few policies of the Protectorate that his successor, the 
most canny of the Stuart monarchs, was willing to embrace. He not 
only sanctioned the formal readmission of the Jews to England but 
also saw to it that their complaints of mistreatment in the colonies 
were acted upon with sympathy and dispatch by his PE 
As early as 1672 a Jewish Burgher of New York named Rabba Couty, 
whose ship had been confiscated by an Admiralty Court in Jamaica, 
established his right to protection despite foreign birth and non- 
Christian faith by successfully appealing to the King in ie 

Two years later Couty's coreligionists won the favor of the 
King's brother, the Duke of York and the future James II, who 
instructed Sir Edmund Andros, the Governor of his recently-accuired 
province, to allow the Jews ttere to exercise their religion in peace, 
which Andros Pri Under his administration Asser Levy, who by 1671 
was already sufficiently prosperous to contribute toward the construc- 
tion of a Lutheran chapel, opened a slaughterhouse on Wall Street in 
partnership with a Gentile, successfully engaged in the Indian trade, 
and became one of the city's more respected P But because 
English tolerance in practice far outran English tolerance in law, 
the New York Jews were vulnerable to victimization by Andros' 


bigoted successor, Governor Thomas Dengan, who during the early 1680's 
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found abundant precedent in the laws of both province and mother 
country for denying them the right to worship in public or to trade 
at eee These prohibitions, however, seem never to have been 
enforced -- and were, in any case, soon fogotten. "By the first 
decade of the eighteenth century," writes Jacob R. Marcus, "the little 
Jewish community of New York [composed of not many more than 100 souls] 
had come into its aa 

The old disabilities having been all but sloughed off, the Jews 
engaged in retail as well as wholesale trade, practiced crafts, and 
prospered sufficiently both to bail out a royal governor in financial 
difficulty and to donate to the building of Trinity cca Although 
until 1740, when Parliament passed a liberal Naturalization Act, Jews 
of foreign birth were subject to an expensive and complicated process 
in order to become endenized, those born in the colonies had no such 
problems. By European standards, in any case, the political rights 
they enjoyed were no less remarkable. The first Jews were elected 
Constables in New York City as early as 1717. : And though a 
partially successful challenge to their right to vote and hold provin- 
cial office was mounted a generation later, the Jews at least in New 
York had been completely freed of political disabilities before the 
first full year of the Revolu*ion had run its aaa 

Aside from enjoying a favored political situation that could not 
be matched by any other Jewish community in English North America, the 
Jews of colonial New York were also singular in that their congrega- 


tion, named Shearith Israel ("The Remnant of Israel"), was not 
100 


founded by Marranos. The twenty-three Jewish Pilgrim Fathers 
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comprised both Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jews but no New Christians 
returned to their ancestral faith. This was so for a very stark 
reason: The ship bearing them from Brazil had been forced to land in 
Jamaica while the island was still in Spanish hands -- with the result 
that all the passengers who were “apostates" rather than “born Jews" 
were held over for the E 

Nor was Congregation Shearith Israel as overwhelmingly "Iberian" 
in membership as is sometimes claimed. For while the Sephardim seem 
to have outnumbered the Ashkenazim by roughly two to one during the 
first generation of Jewish life in the city, their relative "shares" 
had equalized by 1695; whereas before too many more years had 
elapsed, the Jews of Ashkenazic origin enjoyed an unmistakable and 
growing numerical aor 

In terms of culture and community leadership, however, there is 
no denying the dominance of Jews -- and even more of Jewish usages -- 
of Iberian origin. The tedescos, as the German Jews were 
contemptuously called by their Hispano-Portuguese brethren, had left 
Central Europe at a time when Judaism there was undergoing its great 
transition: the old Ashkenazic orthodoxy -- west of the Elbe at 
least -- was dying, while the new "middle course" represented by 
Reform Judaism was yet to be born. i Lacking the religious resources 
to forge a creative response of their own to America, they "assimil- 
ated" in polar directions by either joining Congregation Shearith 
Israel and adopting its Sephardic brand of Jewish orthodoxy or 
joining the g majority and dropping their Jewish identification 


altogether. The first generation of Levys, Harts', and Franks' 
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usually made the first choice -- though rarely without longing 
glances in the other direction; but their children and grandchildren 
often chose to abandon the ancestral faith instead. Loss through 
conversion (to Christianity or to one of the philosophy substitutes 
for it), in fact, constitutes one of the reasons why New York's 
Jewish community, although mounting from 100 to 400 members over the 
course of the eighteenth century, failed to keep pace with the city's 
rate of growth during the same hundred-year span, shrinking from 
2% to less than 1% of the een 

The strong Iberian cast of Jewish communal life in colonial 
New York was typical of that throughout the New World. Until well 

i into the nineteenth century, however, neither Congregation 

Shearith Israel nor any of its North American counterparts followed 
the example of the larger Jewish Caribbean congregations by importing 
an ordained European rabbi in order to shore up the citadels of 
beltet. The resort to lay leadership, which was at first a 
necessity, later became a matter of choice and tradition. The 
conduct of Shearith Israel's affairs was the monopoly of a long line 
of merchant hazzans or cantors and parnassim or synagogue presidents 
who, though usually possessing at least a fair competency in Hebrew, 
read the services and ordered the congregation's business without 
the benefit of any formal rabbinic training -- except that which 
could be tapped through the mails by querying the learned Jewish 
scholars who lived on the other side of the er as 

By the 1840's the decay of rabbinic tradition and the decline 


of Jewish knowledge were so far advanced that even Reform-minded 
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rabbis from Europe like Isaac M. Wise were appalled by what they 
found in ati But it would be wrong to suppose that so 
chaotic a situation prevailed before the Revolution -- when, in fact, 
the merchant leadership of Shearith Israel had done a remarkably good 
job of maintaining the essentials of orthodoxy at least among those 
Jews who did not entirely desert the ee For between the 
colonial era and Wise's arrival lay a greater watershed created by 
the Revolutionary disruptions and the even more disruptive impact of 
the city's tremendous expansion beginning in the early national 
ee a 

Whatever they lacked in rabbinic expertise, the Jewish merchants 
of eighteenth-century New York more than made up for in worldly 
wisdom and accomplishment. The same names which figured so prominent- 
ly in synagogal affairs -- Gomez, Judah, Pinto, Seixas, deLucena, 
Levy, Hays, Hart, and Franks -- also occupied a distinguished place in 
the economic life of the a One of their number, Haymon Levy 
of Hanover, became for a time the leading fur trader in the colonies, 
helping to launch John Jacob Astor on his fabulous career; another, 
Nathan Simson, was a founding member of its Chamber of Commerce; 
and yet a half dozen others figured prominently in the affairs of 
tew York's Mercantile Society, taking their place among the founders 
of the American merchant eee The stately country houses 
they built won the praises of foreign visitors, while the substantial 
fortunes they amassed (substantial at any rate by colonial standards) 
won for their children who wanted it entree into the upper reaches 


114 
of aristocratic Gentile Suciety. 
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Indeed, long before the arrival on the scene of the Griswolds, 
Lowes, and Aspinwalls, and the other New Englanders who "captured 
the port" in the post-Revolutionary period, the city's Jewish 
merchants had become a respected part of its social and economic 
ee The glorification of these Yankee latecomers -- who often 
possessed in fact the same qualities that were attributed to the 
Wily Jew in fiction -- made it difficult to organize the emerging 
national character around traditional anti-Semitic motifs; for, as 
anti-American Europeans soon began to delight in pointing out, a 
nation which made a culture hero of the Yankee trader was in no 
position to heap contempt on Shylock, his blood PE 
Eventually, hagiographers of American businessmen became sufficiently 
emboldened to accept the challenge implicit in European charges that 
their countrymen were a nation of "Jews" and "shopkeepers." Rather 
than being abashed by such accusations, some merchant biographers of 
the Jacksonian era gloried in them even to the extent of including 
in their lists of luminaries successful Jews, whose careers are 
chronicled as examples -- not of "Jewish guile" -- but of "American 
chee - 

Had it not been for the West Indian trade, eiahteenth-century 
Anerica would have produced precious few merchants with accomplish- 
ments worth celebrating. The Gomezes, the first Jewish merchant 
family to achieve prominence in New York, owed their wealth very 
largely to this traffic, which bulked almost as large in the anger 
takings of the Levys' and Franks’, the Gomezes’ chief auen 


Lewis (Luis) Moses Gomez, the family's Spanish-born founder, 
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probably spent several years in the Caribbean -- the islands of which 
were liberally sprinkled with his relations -- before moving to New 
120 
York and becoming a freeman of the city in 1706. He and his six 
sons built up a small fleet of merchant ships that dealt in an 
impressive array of commodities, ranging from wines and calico to 
121 
timber and tallow candles. Their chief profits, however, derived 
from the export of wheat to Europe and the import of rum from the 
122 
West Indies. 

Rum, of course, primed the workings of the triangular trade -- 
one leg of which was the traffic in slaves with Africa. The 
Gomezes, both father and sons, did, in fact, deal in slaves; and so, 
too, did several other New York Jewish merchants -- among them, 
Rodrego Pacheco, Moses and Isaac Levy, Nathan Simson, and Jacob 

123 
Franks. While noting this involvement, Marcus, the leading 
authority on colonial Jewish history, tends to minimize it. 
New York Jewry was not active in this traffic, not 
because of any scruples, but because this commodity 

more properly concerned the rum-distiliing Rhode Islanders 

and the rice and indigo planters of South Carolina....From 

1715 to 1743 the New York Jewish shippers and their Gentile 

partners imported fewer than eighty slaves. There was [only] 

one notable exception. In 1717 and 1721 the "Crown" and 

the "New York Postillion"--owned by Hathan Simson and his 

New York and London Associates -- sailed into the northern 

harbor with a total load of 217 Negroes. The shipments came 

directly from theAfrican coast, two of the largest slave 
cargoes to be brought into New York in the first half of the 

eighteenth century. 124 

Before the Revolution, the Rhode Islan port, which annually 
equipped as many as 150 Guineamen, so far overshadowed the City by 
the Hudson in this and other branches of commerce that letters from 


Europe were sometimes addressed to “New York in the vicinity of 
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125 
Newport." But, as Marcus' works themselves demonstrate, the 


extensive overlaps and interrelationships between its Jewish merchant 
elite and that of colonial New York make it almost impossible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between their respective personnel and activi- 
ties. The first Jews to settle in Rhode Island came from New 
Amsterdam -- only to return a generation later, when the Newport 
settlement was abandoned as unpromising; one of those returning, whose 
name was Saul Pardo, became in 1695 the New York congregation's first 
merchant ee During the eighteenth century, after Jews from 
Curacao reestablished the Newport community, the same close relation- 
ship prevailed, with New York reciprocating for Pardo by contributing 
to Newport's Congregation Yeshuat Israel Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, 
the most illustrious of its E 

The Spanish-born Rodriguez -- who, alone and in partnership with 
his brother-in-law Aaron Lopez, sent between one and four slavers a 
year to the African coast for over three decades -- grew up in New 
a Even after removing to Rhode Island, he maintained the 
closest social and business ties with its leading Jewish merchants. 
Indeed, Moses Seixas, the son of one of these, seems to have acted as 
a prop for Rivera during his declining years; among the services he 
rendered to the older man was the addition of a pious postscript ending 
"God bless you" to a 1785 letter of instructions which is the last ina 
long line sent by the Jewish shipowners of Newport to the Gentile 
captains of their slave sigs 


In much the same way, the personal histories and econonic 


interests of the Jewish merchant communities of New York and 
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Charleston were bound up. To cite only two instances that have a 
bearing on the slave trade: Solomon Isaacs of New York owned a 
sloop operating out of the Southern port and imported slaves through 
it; whereas Abraham Mendes Seixas of Charleston, who became a slave 
dealer and auctioneer, was not only born in New York but was the 
brother of Gershom Mendes Seixas, Shearith Israel's first full-time 
minister or cate Finally, one should bear in mind that a 
merchant need not have been directly involved in large-scale slave 
importations in order to owe his prosperity to the Atlantic slave 
trade; the Gomezes, for example, imported few slaves but vast 
quantities of rum -- and rum importers, whether they resold the tipple 
to slavers or merely disposed of it on the colonial market, were just 
as dependent on the smooth functioning of the triangular traffic as 
were the eae 

It would be absurd to suggest, however, that the Guinea trade 
and its ancillary branches such as rum-running were Jewish mercantile 
specialities in the way they had been in seventeenth-century Brazil 
or in Europe of the Dark Ages. "The slave trade,” Edgar J. McManus 
writes, "fast becoming one of the cornerstones of tiew York's commer- 
cial prosperity in the eighteenth E The huge profits it 
offered, which "seeped down" implicating the city's “entire business 
conmunity," attracted such members of its Gentile social elite as 
Gabriel Ludlow, Phillip Livingston, and Nicholes De Ronde; their 
involvement es seal of approval assuring that no “social 


stigma" was attached. In fact, the Quaker merchants of New York 


vere probably no less deeply involved than the Jews. The Rew York 
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Yearly Meeting refused to impose a non-importation pledge on its 
members until 1759, and even after that date Quaker merchants unable 
to resist the lure of “black gold" continued to participate in the 
traffic in New York as well as P 

But at least as important as the number of slaves imported and 
the profits which New York's mercantile elite derived from the slave 
trade was their profound impact of the pattern of race relations 
prevailing in the city that these merchants led. Had the Dutch kest 
India Company realized its ambitious plans for converting New 
Amsterdam's hinterland into a vast slave plantation, the position of 
the Blacks in the city no doubt would have disastrously deteriorated 
even if its name had never been changed to New ue” As it 
happened, however, the English and their Royal African Company 
accomplished the transformation of which the Lords Directors in Old 
Amsterdam had only dreamed. 

By 1746 New York had become the largest slaveholding colony north 
of Maryland; with a Negro population of roughly 9,000 or some 15%; it 
was, of course, the most heavily black of the Middle and horthern 
Colonies as aa Yet in terms of percent, the city ranked ahead 
of the province of the same name, for just under one out of five 
of its 10,000 plus inhabitants were black, 5 The foot of Wall Street 
served as a slave market; the Park Common sported a servile calaboose 
for recalcitrant Blacks; and the city as a whole developed into a 
racial powder keg. 

Twice -- in 1712 and 1741 -- New York was convulsed by slave 


conspiracy panics and the anti-black hysteria inevitably following in 
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their wakes. On the first occasion, slaves newly arrived from Africa 
plotted with free Negroes and also with Indians to burn the city down. 
Poor generalship foiled their plans -- though they did manage to 
kill five whites and wound six sdeeee The victors forced twenty- 
one of the captured rebels to pay a terrible price, which Governor 
Robert Hunter described with grim satisfaction: "Some were burnt, 
others hanged, one broken on the wheele, and one hung a live in chains 
in the town, so that there has been the most exemplary punishment 
inflicted that could be possibly thought see After the 
suppression of the revolt, the provincial slave law, which ever since 
the 1680's had been notable for its harshness, became even more 
draconic, barring free Negroes from property ownership and making it 
extremely difficult to manumit those still in senile, A Such 
repressive legislation, rather than reducing the danger of insurrection 
merely fed the constant fires of racial antagonism that made the 
Blacks resentful and the whites er ae 

In 1712 war with France and the threat of Indian attack had 
acted as a triggering mechanism; a generation later, war with Spain 
and the "hard winter" of 1741 served the same function of setting off 
a bloody episode pitting Blacks against Ies The extent and 
objects of the "Negro Plot" of 1741 are so problematic that a few 
historians have gone so far as to question whether there actually was 
one; most probably, however, some slaves did conspire at least to 
fire the houses of ree masters as well as to loot those of 


neighboring whites. The hysterical apprehensions of white New 


Yorkers magnified these modest if felonious designs into a conspiracy 
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of gigantic dimensions involving, not only the bulk of the city's 
black population, but also the Spaniards -- and even the es The 
Papacy proved even less effective a general than had the plotters of 
1712, and the conspiracy was nipped in the as í In addition to 
John Ury, the putative papal agent, and a handful of his white 
"accomplices," fourteen Negroes were burnt, eighteen hanged, and 
seventy-two mane” 

At least seven of the slaves implicated in the plot were owned 
by Jewish masters. Lewis Gomez's Cuffee, the alleged ringleader of 
the Blacks, was burned at the stake. Mordecai Gomez's Cajve, a 
confessed co-conspirator, was transported to the Medeiras. Pardoned 
was a slave named Windsor, belonging to Samuel Myers Cohen, while 
Cohen's Hereford as well as Judah Hays’ Jack were discharged for lack 
of evidence, Also incriminated were Jacob Franks’ Lucena, whose nane 
was probably bestowed upon him as a way of mocking a business rival of 


his owner, and David Machado's "negro wench called Diana," who was 


accused of helping to burn down his house. The ultimate disposition 
of this last, unfortunate pair the surviving records leave REN 
Described by Abigail Franks, in a masterpiece of understatement, 
as a "Somewath lelancholly" occurrence, the Negro Plot of 1741 casts a 
lurid light on the tenor of race relations in New York during the 
centuries that witnessed the beginnings of its Black-Jewish T ai 
Colonial New York did, in fact, have a unique record of real and 
imagined slave conspiracies that reflected the abrasive ethnic-racial 
divisions which made it, even as early as tke seventeenth century, a 


polygot perennially on the verge -- or so it appeared -- of coming 
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151 
apart at the seams, But the irresolvable problem of reconciling 


racial slavery with good urban social order, from which it suffered 

in an especially acute form, was hardly the monopoly of the City 

by the peer Moreover, while slavery as an institution may 

have been no less harsh in Portuguese Brazil, there is no denying 

that the racial cleavages were even deeper and the race hates more 
implacable throughout British North O And these differences 
helped to create the tinderbox atmosphere which exploded in 
eighteenth-century New York into ugly racial confrontations that 
inevitably saw Jewish masters and their black slaves on different 
sides of the barricades. 

In fact, the differences between the systems of race relations 
which evolved in the Americas were mirrored in the contrasting quali- 
ties of Black-Jewish relations in different New World countries. As 
an arena for savage Negro-Jewish conflict, colonial New York 
certainly took second place to Surinam -- whose history was one long 
nightmare of racial mie But neither did it offer room for 
the development of sympathetic master-slave relationships between Jews 
and Blacks on the scale that they existed in Brazil, The Brazilian 
Jews and crypto-Jews -- for reasons which probably ranged from 
attachment to mulatto offspring to a belief that Judaizing Negroes 
were less likely to turn informer -- had sometimes gone so far as to 
introduce favored slaves into the ae: But though we know of an 
eighteenth-century Philadelphia Jew who taught his black household 


servants enough to maintain a kosher kitchen, there is no known 


instance of his coreligionists imitating the Brazilian example by 
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157 
converting a slave to Judaism. At least one North American 


Jewish congregation -- Beth Elohim of Charleston -- actually had a 
provision in its constitution explicitly barring “people of color" 
from membership. 

When Charleston's Jews in 1820 promulgated their religious color 
line, the South's backlash against eighteenth-century liberalism in 
matters of race as in all else was just beginning in earnest. But 
racism in America and among American Jews, of course, has always been 
more than sectional in scope. Even north of the Potomac, the 
egalitarian currents unleashed by the Revolution could not permanently 
displace the white supremist mentality that was one of the prime 
ingredients contributing to theformation of the emerging national 
character. Outside the South, however, Revolutionary liberalism did 
ultimately bear fruit in a transformation of the unfree form if not 
the racist content of black-white relations. And though this change 
was not radical enough to create in nineteenth-century New York a 
racial climate easily compatible with Jew and Negro meeting as equals, 
it was enough to insure that by 1827 they had ceased confronting each 


159 
other there as master to slave. 


4, The Revolution and Beyond 


In New York the promise of the Revolution was realized for 
discriminated-against Jews a generation and more before it was realized 
for enslaved Negroes, Only a year after the Continental Congress' 
choice of a national seal had been dominated by a preference for Old 


Testament images of Chosenness, the New York State Constitution of 
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1777 concretely embodied the identification between the American 
Cause and that of Jewish Emancipation by abolishing the religious 
disabilities from which theoretically at least the Jews throughout 
the colonies had sige 

New York's Constitution was, in fact, the only one of the 
original thirteen to formally grant such political equality. A 
majority of Congregation Shearith Israel's merchant leadership repaid 
this liberality with an impressive display of loyalty. Rather than 
profitably continuing to live in a city under British occupation, 
they, tegether with their Minister and the Scrolls of the Law -- 
deserted it for more patriotic ane So many Jewish emigrés from 
New York eventually arrived in Philadelphia that Benjamin Rush was led 
to hyperbolically remark, “In the Colonies all of the Jews are 
igh 

But Black New Yorkers -- hundreds of whom fought for the British 
on the theory that the enenies of one's enemies are one's friends -- 
oved no such debt of gratitude to the state's Whig constitution 
makers; for New York offered the greatest opportunity outside the 
South for exploiting the Revolutionary reluctance to identify the 
American Cause with that of Negro poet In 1777 its legisla- 
tors rejected as “inexpedient" a plea by Gouverneur Morris that the 
delegates to the impending constitutional convention be instructed 
to insert a pledge of future freedom into New York's fundamental 
ee During the next eight years the legislators refused even 


seriously to consider proposals for gradual emancipation, thus making 


New York one of only a pair of Northern states (the other being New 
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Jersey) which failed to move toward that goal over the course of the War 
War for I E 

Then, in 1785, division among the abolitionists over the highly 
revealing issue of whether or not a denial of Negro voting rights was 
too high a price to pay for an end to slavery deprived them of victory 
just when it seemingly was within their R Not until fourteen 
years later did the New York Manumission Society (organized in 1785) 
partially achieve its gradualist objectives in the form of a law 
providing for the liberation of all slave children born after July 4, 
1799 -- the males upon reaching the age of twenty-eight, the females 
upon reaching that of TE Nearly another generation 
elapsed before the passage of the abolition law of 1817, which 
promised all the slaves born before that date their freedom; it took 
until July 4, 1827 -- a half century to the dat after the abolition of 
religious disabilities against the Jews -- for New York to cease 
being a slave es 

Even after the end of slavery, however, Negroes in New York were 
not on the same legal footing as Jews. For in 182] a new state 
constitution, while freeing whites from the old $100 property-holding 
qualification on the vote, had imposed a new discriminatory $250 
requirement on Blacks, And this discriminatory provision remained in 
effect until 1870, when the Fifteenth Amendment became the law of the 
land. 

Respect for the sanctity of private property and virulent 
Negrophobia were primarily responsible for long-delaying the victory 


of abolitionism in New York. The ranks of New York's Federalists 
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were divided chiefly over the private-property question; those of the 
Jeffersonian Republicans over the question of the Negro's proper place 
in free PEETA To accommodate the engrained conservatism of 
New York City's Federalist elite of lawyers and merchants, the 
Manumission Society, despite its heavily Quaker membership, eschewed 
inmediatism in favor of an approach emphasizing moral suasion and 
even compensation of Sades * This won over such ornaments 
of the Federalist Establishment as Hamilton and John Jay -- who, even 
though he still owned slaves at the time, was elected its EEEE ae 
And while these men, in their own eyes, were motivated solely by a 
commitment combining a sense of noblesse toward the Negro with a 
belief in the natural rights philosophy in whose name the Revolution 
had been fought, their accommodation to the cause of abolition was 
facilitated by the decline of the triangular traffic with the West 
Indies and Africa, which in the late eighteenth century was being 
over-shadoved in importance by the glamorous China ee 

Economic motives were even more important in winning for the 
cause in New York the vital support of the tradesmen, mechanics, 
and small farmers who comprised the Jeffersonian eae 
They backed the abolition of slavery because cheap, slave-produced 
goods undercut their position in the market place. But since their 
domestic ideology did not extend across the color line, they opposed 
an end to the system of racial inequality upon which it was based -- 
favoring antislavery only Pa means of completing the economic 


displacement of the Negro. After the aura of Revolutionary 


idealism had evaporated, the basic intuition of such men -- rather 
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than the more generous vision of the members of the New York 
Manumission Society -- was vindicated. For the shunting of the free 
Negro to the economic and political sidelines, which was the upshot 
of Emancipation in New York and elsewhere in the North, revealed it 
to have been a giant step down the road to making America a White 
Man's eine 

It would be too harsh, however, to hold the more high-minded of 
the New York antislavery crusaders responsible for consequences of 
abolition never intended by them -- consequences that the prevailing 
climate of racial hostility, in any case, probably rendered 
inevitable. Though the New York Manumission Society at one time had 
340 members on its books, active membership never exceeded 200. Among 
these latter were two Jews: Moses Judah, a successful merchant of 
the city, and Mordecai Meyers, a soldier-politician prominent in the 
affairs of the Order of Tammany as well as Shearith EE 
Their activities helped to produce a spate of manumissions by Jewish 
Slave owners that reached a peak in 1817, the year of the Society's 
culminating legislative victory, during which Jacob Levy, Jdr., 
alone freed seven r 

But neither New York City nor the New York Jewish community 
were really in the vanguard of the early antislavery movement. That 
honor of course, belonged to Philadelphia. While Moses Judah did 
not join the New York Manumission Society until 1799, Philadelphia 
Jews had been active members of the Pennsylvania Society for 


180 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery since the early 1780's. 
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During the Revolution, exiles fleeing British-occupied New York 
and Charleston -- and also racially strife-torn Surinam and Santo 
Domingo -- had swelled the Pennsylvania city's Jewish population to 
500, making it for a time the largest such community in North 
ates. 

Its atmosphere was so pervaded by an abhorrence of slavery 
that breathing it even turned some of the Latin Jews, whose ancestors 
had owned slave plantations for a hundred years, into abolition- 
meagre The refugees from New York -- so numerous as to virtually 
take over the direction cf the affairs of Philadelphia Jewry for the 
duration of the war -- were also influenced in a way which made them 
more receptive to antislavery ideas both during their stay and after 
their return from tie. Typical were Isaac Moses and Moses Myers-- 
who, together with a third partner, owned a firm that at one time 
was the largest of New York's Jewish mercantile houses. Thanks to 
the impact of the Philadelphia experience, each freed slaves through 
the good offices of the Quaker City's Abolition Society long before 
it became fashionable to do so in New eae 

Between the middle decades of the eighteenth century and the 
Opening decades of the nineteenth, something approaching a revolution 
in moral consciousness on the slavery issue seems to have occurred 
among American Jews as in the nation as a whole. In 1750 Benjamin 
Gomez of New York took the institution so for granted that he could 
bequeath together "my 3 negro slaves and my two Snuff boxes" 
without giving this dehumanizing linkage a second aoe By 


1806, however, even a Southern Jew like Isaiah Isaacs of Richmond 
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was self-consciously providing for the emancipation of one of his 
slaves because, in his opinion, “all men are by nature equally 
maa” 

But the nineteenth century, which witnessed both the high tide 
of German-Jewish immigration to the United States and the beginnings 
of the massive influx of East European Jews, also witnessed an 
attempt to reverse this moral revolution that eventually tore the 
country apart. Nor was this attempt limited to "Dixie" -- a tune 
which, appropriately enough, was originated on the eve of the Civil 
War by a minstrel man who enjoyed his greatest successes in the City 
by the Hudson. For antebellum New York became notorious as a 
Northern city with Southern principles. And this reputation cast a 
long shadow over its history during the whole of the nineteenth 
century -- the century that mediated <+he emergence of the modern 
Empire City, the chief arena of the contemporary encounter between 


187 
Black and Jew. 
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Chapter 5 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Once celebrated by the Whig historians closest to its heart as 
the culminating epoch in the struggle for human freedom, the nineteenth 
century and its reputation have since been cast under a pall. The 
emancipation of European Jewry and the abolition of Negro slavery, the 
twin jewels that were the century's most boasted contribution to the 
crown of the Goddess of Liberty, sparkle less brightly in the ghastly 
half-light of the twentieth century tragedies that have fallen hard 
upon both the major beneficiaries of its flawed liberalism. And 
even in the United States, where Enlightenment optimism dies hardest, 
the deflating label "middle period" has come to be attached to a span 
of years, from the Revolution through Reconstruction, that includes 
the heart of an epoch which would have greeted with incredulity the 
implication that the monuments it was erecting in the name of 
Progress were built on sand. 

The history of Black-Jewish relations in nineteenth-century New 
York, when viewed from such a perspective, also takes on the 
inconclusive quality of an era of transition. Between 1830 and 1880 
the city brought together newly-arrived German Jews and newly-freed 
Black New Yorkers in a drama which, however, was disrupted before the 
final curtain fell by the post-1880 beginnings of the massive 
migrations of Jews from Eastern Europe and Blacks from the American 


South that have since introduced a new and vastly expanded cast of 
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characters. But enough of this mid-century drama was performed for 
its major themes to emerge in sharp relief. What stands out is the 
same pattern of tragic divergence which first occurred in the 
eichteenth century and has since repeated itself in the twentieth. 
This second "parting of the ways" -- encompassing the starkly 
contrasting experiences of free Negroes and German-Jewish immigrants 
in nineteenth-century New York -- is the compelling story, fraught 
with implications for understanding the present as well as the past, 


to which this chapter now turns. 


l. Antebellum New York: The Travail of the Free Blacks 

Ever since the 1920's, when a long trough in the immigration 
cycle ended, successive generations of Black New Yorkers have been 
tempted to identify the onset of Paradise Lost with the arrival of 
each succeeding wave of European newcomers. This nativist-tinged 
nostalgia has always been distorted by a tendency to idealize a far 
from ideal past. Yet a look at the free black experience in New 
York during the half century before the first great or "TIrish-German" 
wave of the European immigrations began demonstrates that after 1830 
something -- if not paradise -- was indeed, nec 

Between the 1790's and the 1830's New York's black community 
strove to create “a native American order" of its own by secreting 
within the interstices of prejudiced white society a matrix of free 
and self-determining institutions. During the 1780's white 
philanthropists had taken the lead in the establishment of the first 


of the seven African Free Schools which by 1834, when control passed 
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from the Manumission to the Public School Society, had 1400 
registered pupils, two thirds of Manhattan's black youths, a respec- 
` table percentage in an age when public education was still in its 

infancy. Antebellum New York's status as "the great center of 
American Negro cultural progress" was largely owed to the race 
leaders who got their start in these schools -- among them: Henry 
Highland Garnet and Samuel Ringgold Ward, cousins who fled Maryland 
slavery to become ministerial crusaders for abolition; James McCune 
Smith, Edinburgh-trained physician and man of letters; Alexander 
Crummel1, Cambridge-educated Episcopal divine and Smith's rival in 
erudition; Philip A. Bell, New York publisher and California 
pioneer; George T. Downing, nationally-successful restaurateur; and 
Ira Aldridge, internationally-celebrated EET 

But the elite that these men, all of whom were still schoolboys 
in the 1820's, comprised was preceded on the New York scene by a 
generation of black leaders made up in the main of artisans and 
tradesmen rather than professionals. This less-schooled generation 
produced the true founding fathers of the mutual aid societies and 
independent churches that black self-assertion, little aided by 
white philanthropy, created. In 1795 the Common Council received a 
petition from "free People of Colour residing in the City of New 
York" announcing that: 

They have associated under the name of the African Society 

for the laudable Purposes of improving their Morals, by 

promoting a spirit of brotherly Love and a strict Regard 

to the Laws of the State and also with intent to procure a 


place for the erection of a building for divine worship and 
the internment of People of Color.® 
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This was the precursor of the African Society for Mutual Relief, 
founded in 1808, with William Hamilton, a house carpenter, as 
President, and a supporting slate of officers that boasted a mechanic, 
three bootmakers, a soap chandler, an innkeeper, a pickle manufacturer, 
three feed dealers, and two aspiring real estate men, as well as a 
handful of sei A separate organization for women, the 
African Dorcas Society, was formed soon sree It was only one 
strand in the web of over forty black New York City self-help and 
charitable organizations -- including the Wilberforce Philanthropic 
Society (1812), the Colored Masons (1826), the African Clarkson 
Society (1829), and Phoenix Society (1833), and the Society for the 
Promotion of Education Among Colored Children (1836) -- that took 
shape over the course of the next several ard 

From the first, however, independent churches were the chief 
buttress of black communal life. The “generally amicable pattern of 
separation” began in the 1790's as black believers broke away from 
white congregations that had institutionalized the color line in the 
humiliating form of the Negro pew. The A.M.E. Zion Church led the 
way. New York's answer to Philadelphia's claimed leadership of 
Black Methodism, it vas organized by Peter Williams, Sr., in 1796, 
the same year he received his freedom from the Trustees of the 
(white) John Street Metrodist Church, whose sexton he had been while 
still a en The new century widened the circle of autonomous 
black religious life as the Abyssinian Baptist Church (1808), St. 
Philip's Protestant Episcopal Church (1818), the Bethel Methodist 
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Episcopal Church (1819), and the Shiloh Presbyterian Church (1822) -- 
vanguard of the twenty-odd such congregations formed by the 1840's -- 
took their place beside "Mother Hion." 

These churches and self-help societies provided the foundation 
for the new order of black cultural and political institutions that 
began to emerge after 1820. The African Grove Theatre, launched in 
1821 by West Indian-born James Hewlett, was "a second generation" 
black institution of this kind. j So, too, was Freedom's Journal, the 
first Negro newspaper in the United States, which began publishing in 
March 1827 with a declaration that the time had come for American 
blacks to “plead our own nea This same urgent purpose motivated 
the experiments in political as well as cultural self-expression of 
the 1830's -- the Phoenixonian Literary Society (1832), the New York 
National Negro Convention (1834), the New York City Vigilance 
Committee (1835), and the Political Improvement Association and 
Colored Freeholders of the City and County of New York ie 

Within New York City the geographical focus of early black group 
life was the Five Points neighborhood of the Old Sixth Ward which 
stretched from the intersection of Bayard and Worth Streets north and 
west to the Hudson River. i The neighborhood was already one of 
New York's "emerging pockets of poverty" in 1825, when a state 
census revealed that it harbored over 20% of the city's non-white 
AA E In the 1820's, however, Black New Yorkers were less 
constricted by residential segregation than at any time since; and, 
to escape deteriorating conditions, they began to follow the "norther- 


ly march" of the "better class" of white society well before the 
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Five Points, deluged by impoverished Irish immigrants, became 
notorious as "the cradle of the gangs" and a hellish battlefield 
“where criminals of every kind and color live in frightful confusion."18 

The travel accounts written by foreign observers reflect both 
the strengths and weaknesses of the black situation in New York 
during the first third of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Trollope 
spoke for those favorably impressed by the group vitality and “air of 
so much consequence" of Black New jocks But Tocqueville was 
only the most prominent of a number of others who emphasized “misery 
and degradation" caused by "prejudice of Scale The narratives 
of another class of “outside observers" -- black fugitives from the 
Slave South -- offer the same two-sided assessments. James W.C. 
Pennington, "the fugitive blacksmith," was shocked by the "misery, 
ignorance, and wretchedness of the free colored people" he encountered 
in New York City in 1829. Samuel Ringgold Ward, on the other hand, 
though decrying the burden of "ever-present, ever-crushing Negro- 
hate " saw "real, moral, social progress" being made by the free 
Blacks and angrily denied that the subsequent squalor of the Five 
Points was at all typical of their “condition, character, and 
ree a 

The "Negro-hate" of the white working class, predominately 
native born until 1840, was certainly a very real and explosive force. 
The anti-abolition, anti-miscegenation riots of 1834 were no more 
than a replay on a larger scale of the outbursts of white rowyism 


which during the 1820's forced the African Grove Theatre to close 
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its doors.23 This same prejudice against black cultural aspir- 
ations was more subtly reflected in the actions of the white trustees 
of the African Free Schools who discouraged higher education for 
Negroes by refusing to extend instruction beyond the primary grades. 
Not generalized hostility and contempt, however, but more structured 
forms of economic discrimination and disadvantage were the true 
Achilles' heel of black existence in pre-1830 New York. 

Indeed, even such seemingly senseless outbursts as the attacks 
on the African Grove often had beneath the surface a specific 
economic content; in this case, it was the threat that the popularity 
of the novel black theatrical productions posed to the interests of 
Beekman and Astor, the "men of quality" who owned the Park ae 
Competition from white newspapers had Tess to do with the failure of 
Freedom's Journal after two short years than did dissension among its 
editors. But a culprit here too was the same restricted base of 
black subscribers and advertisers which also undercut the prospects 
of each of the seven black papers subsequently published in ante- 
bellum New fork. 

The narrow base of those able and willing to support such ambi- 
tious undertakings was delimited by the size of the incipient 
"black bourgeoisie" of merchants and lawyers, preachers and teachers, 
doctors and druggists, caterers and clothiers, and other small 
businessmen and independent professionals. Even after a generation 
of freedom, the 1850 Census estimated the membership of this tiny 
"colored aristocracy" as a flat sixty, under 2% of the city's 3,337 


gainfully-employed Blacks. Far beneath these topmost members of the 
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black social and occupational aristocracy were 3,000-odd casual 
laborers (including common seamen and dockside help), porters and 
waiters, laundresses and household drudges, and holders of such semi- 
skilled but traditionally servile callings as coachman and caer 
Negro artisans -- blacksmiths and carpenters, coopers and tailors, 
shoemakers and shipwrights -- there also were, but so few that 
Robert Ernst puts their number in the middle 1850's at no more than 
200, just 5% of the black labor pee 

Indeed, in the skilled trades, the replacement of slave by free 
labor all too often meant the displacement of black by white crafts- 
oa Even before 1820 the trustees of the African Free School 
were complaining about graduates doomed by discrimination "to waste 
their time in idleness, thereby incurring those vicious habits which 
were calculated to render their previous education worse than 
eee Despite the efforts of an Indenture Committee to secure 
positions for black apprentices, Charles C. Andrews, Free School 
principal, a decade later had to admit that “every avenue" for 
obtaining "honorable and respectable" employment remained ma 
What was in the offing, rather than an abatement of prejudice, was 
its crystallization into public policy. Coming in the 1830s , this 
took the form of a series of decisions by the New York Common Council, 
which licensed grocers, butchers, tavern keepers, and cartmen, 
refusing such licenses to Mage 

By 1830, moreover, the first signs were in that Black New 
Yorkers would be hard-pressed to maintain themselves in even the 


most menial pursuits. Immigration in that year, compared to the 
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deluge to follow, was a mere trickle. Yet the 2600 Blacks who had 
filed applications with the New York Society for the Encouragement 
of Faithful Domestics since its founding in 1826 already had to 
compete with 8300 Irish-born ee 

The circle of discrimination closed ever-tighter at the same time 
New York was emerging as "the Queen of transatlantic alice The 
city grew six-fold between 1790 and 1830, surpassing 200,000, while 
the value of goods passing through its port climbed faster still, 
exceeding by 1827 the combined figure for Philadelphia Boston, and 
serine Enjoying no more than the crumbs left over from the 
great barbecue produced by New York's spearheading of the Transporta- 
tion Revolution, its black community also failed to keep pace 
demographically. Membership increased from 3300 in 1790 to 14,000 
in 1830, but the gain was not enough to prevent a relative decrease 
from over 10% to under 7% of the city's Soci 

It took the next generation, however, to transform this relative 
failure to keep pace into the absolute decline that reduced the 
black population of Manhattan from 16,400 (5.2%) in 1840 to 12,600 
(1.6%) in seo Though a modest exodus to Brooklyn (not formally 
incorporated into the Greater City until 1898) was a contributory 
factor, shrinking numbers nevertheless reflected a very real 
shrinkage in life See The key to this was the impact on the 
black condition in New York of the immigration of over 4.5 million 
Europeans a the United States in the three decades prior to the 


Civil War. The port of entry for two out of three antebellum 
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immigrants, New York's foreign-born population jumped from 18,000 
(11%) in 1830 to 384,000 (48%) in 1860 -- a quantum leap which 
convinced nativists that, an American metropolis no longer, it had 
become an extension of Dublin and Berlin. For the 204,000 Irish 
whom Manhattan harbored in the year of Lincoln's election were just 
the largest component in an immigrant mosaic also including 120,000 
Germans as well as 60,000-odd newcomers of assorted other 
BEE T a 

The last slave had gone free in New York two years before the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 freed the majority Irish from the 
Penal Laws that had relegated them to a status described by Anglican 
philosopher-bishop George Berkeley, as "more destitute than savages, 
and more abject than T Emancipation, mockery of the hopes 
for a better future of so many freed slaves, was the prelude in 
Ireland to the massive human catastrophe of the 1840's -- the Great 
Famine which meant death for 1.5 million people and uprooting for 
another million who emigrated to escape the twin scourges of 
starvation and ee Unlike the Protestant Ulstermen who bulked 
largest in the small-scale Irish immigration of the colonial and early 
national periods, and unlike even the Catholic immigrants of the 
1830's, many of the "famine Irish" who came with the 1840's were too 
wounded by such Old World horrors to ever be able to profit from 
New World erue "From their abysmal poverty," Cecil 
Woodham-Smith writes, 


The Irish...brought nothing, and this poverty had forced 
them to become habituated to standards of living which the 
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populations amongst whom they came considered unfit for 
human beings. Cellar dwellings, whether in English towns 
or the cities of North America, were almost invariably 
occupied by the Irish. Poverty, ignorance, and bewilderment 
brought them there, but it must not be forgotten that 
cellar dwellings resembled the dark, mud-filled cabins in 
which over half the population of Ireland had been accustomed 
to live under British rule.... 

The Irish had no technical skill to offer; they were 
not carpenters, butchers, greengrocers, glaziers, masons 
or tailors; it was not customary for every man to have a 
trade in Ireland, and the Irishman's agricultural knowledge 
was apt to be limited to the spade-culture of a patch of 
potatoes. Once his physical capacity for hard manual labor 
had been lost, as it already had been in the famine -- 'they 
are half dead before they start'-- the poor Irish emigrant 
presented a problem which would have been almost insoluble 
even if strenuous efforts had been made on his behalf. No 
efforts were made, however, and the poor Irish of the 
famine emigration were left to assimilate themselves into 
American life as best they could. The majority drifted into 
unskilled, irregular, badly-paid work, cleaning of yards 
and stables, unloading of vehicles and ships, pushing carts, 
forming a mass of underpaid, casual labor, untaught and 
ready to be exploited, for whose existence the people of the 
United States paid dearly in future years .47 


The nineteenth-century English equation between “apes, savages, 
and Irishmen" followed the famine immigrants across the Atlantic, 
inspiring an aristocratic New Yorker like George Templeton Strong to 
measure them against the gorilla -- "their superior in muscle and 
hardly their inferior in moral sense." Nor was Frederick Law 
Olmsted alone in drawing comparisons from which "the Negro" emerged 
as more "provident" and "decent" than "the cee But more reveal- 
ing of the dynamics that determined the very different ultimate 
ranking of these two types is an entry in Philip Hone's diary which, 
even while disparaging the Irish of New York as “the most ignorant 
o..-mOSt obstinate, white men in the world," still recognized them 


as indisputable members of what John Stuart Mill called the 
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American "aristocracy of skin." 

It did not take immigrants long to grasp how they benefited 
from the “white nationalism” which J.H. Van Evrie, New York's leading 
anti-Negro pamphleteer and publisher, articulated in defending even 
"the miserable Italian organ grinder" as a potentially-fine American 
citizen because "progress and indefinite perfectibility are specific 
attributes of the Caucasian race." Though the story of the 
"greenhorn immigrant" who takes the first black man he meets in the 
New World for "the very devil" may owe something to Celtic folk 
beliefs of ancient vintage, the process of Americanization itself was 
responsible for the Irish acquisition of Negro-hate so deep and 
Pervasive that, as early as the 1830's, a French observer was 
convinced "the disease" of American racism was “more virulent when 
taken by inncculation than in the natural ae 

Newspaper advertisements offering employment to "any color or 
country except Irish" certainly did nothing to promote racial 
Sr There were also certain specific job classifications -- 
for example, those of waiter and coachman -- in which the Blacks 
long held their own against the immigrant Irish. But competition 
with free Blacks in such broader job categories as conmon labor and 
domestic service could not have accounted for the virulence of Irish 
Negrophobia; for, if direct competition in these areas had been 
dictating outgroup targets, then mid-century New York's army of 
45,000 unskilled Irish (who, in reality, were their own worst 


competitors) would have singled out instead the 6,500 immigrant 
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Germans in such unenviable occupations who outnumbered the entire 
black labor force by almost two to ao On the eve of the Civil 
War, moreover, the city's Irish community -- already with a more 
variegated occupational structure than either the Irish of Boston or 
the Negroes of New York -- was itself on the eve of a collective 
advance that would shift an ever-growing majority of Irish workers out 
of the bottom-rung jobs above which there were almost no Blacks, 
statistically speaking, with whom to eae a 

Among the Irish of New York as well as elsewhere in ante-bellum 
America, however, a mechanism more powerful and persistent than labor 
competition was at work in generating Negro-hate. Thomas C. Grattan, 
a nineteenth-century Irish critic of Irish-American racial attitudes, 
was able to describe this psychological mechanism very well even 
without the aid of modern psychology: 

A galling sense of inferiority to the dominant 

Anglo-Saxon population makes Irishmen too happy in 

finding another portion over which they can in turn 

domineer; and they would, if possible, place the negro 

lower than he is, that they might on his_degradation rise 

above the level assigned to themselves. 

This scapegoating mechanism explains why the Irish reacted so 
much more explosively to economic competition from blacks than from 
the German immigrants whom nativists disparaged as "the damn butch." 
It served as a psychological crucible for all the otler forces that 
shaped their stance toward the intertwined issues of race and 
slavery: not merely labor competition, but also the varied forces 


of general immigrant insularity, traditional Catholic conservatism, 
59 


and intense Democratic party loyalty. Out of this crucible emerged 
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the rabid anti-black, anti-abolitionist orthodoxy which, as a 
European landing in New York just prior to the 1863 Draft Riots 
presciently observed, made it possible for true believers to "shoot 
a black man with as little regard to moral consequences as they would 
a age 

On occasion, the lures of scapegoating also ensnared the 
immigrant Germans. The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, especially influen- 
tial among the pre-1848 immigrants (called "Grays" to distinguish 
them from the later-arriving "Greens"), considered Blacks "apes from 
Africa" and abolitionism "nigger OER After 1848, however, 
the revolutionary intellectuals who took up residence in New York's 
Kleindeutschland vociferously countered such abusive arguments, 
combining defense of the slave and free black with anti-Irish and 
anti-Catholic vituperation of their own that often "'out-knownothinged' 
the P ET E 

Yet this difference in articulate opinion between the Germans and 
the Irish was probably less decisive as a cause of their divergent 
responses to such issues than profound differences at the "mass 
level" between the two immigrations. The German immigrants, whether 
political zealots or only "easy-going lovers of Gemutlichkeit," 
shared the advantage of belonging to a group which arrived in the 
United States with skills and capital that the famine Irish could not 
hope to ane The contrast between Irishmen bringing nothing but 
their poverty and the “industrious Dutchmen" who landed in New York 


during the 1850's with cash nest-eggs that averaged $125 each is in 
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itself Serie” Of greater significance still are the status 
disparities between the two immigrant generations reflected in the 
pre-Civil War census data. Domestic service and common labor -- the 
lot in 1855 of over 45% of the city's Irish labor force -- occupied 
only 15% of its German aea And the Germans, though 
outnumbered by the Irish more than three to two, had a business and 
professional class over twice as eS A third dimension of differ- 
ence was residential rather than occupational. For despite their 
original concentration around the Bowery, the Germans were beginning 
to establish themselves in better uptown neighborhoods while the 
Irish remained enmired inthe slums of the Lower East Side that were 
also the most famous battlefields in the warfare between "Negro and 
Celt." 

Black New Yorkers, who could hardly have constituted a significant 
threat to the economic and social advance of the city's Irish, consti- 
tuted no threat at all to these fast-rising German-Americans. The 
reverse, however, was not true. Post-1830 mass immigration, the first 
decade of which helped to depress wage rates for unskilled labor in 
New York by 25%, hit especially hard at Blacks -- for whom over- 
whelming concentration in unskilled jobs and discriminatory 
employment policies spelled double disaster. As early as 1838, the 
Colored American, successor to Freedom's Journal as the journalistic 
voice of Black New York, complained: 

These impoverished and destitute beings, -- transported 

from the trans-atlantic shores, are crowding themselves 


into every place of business and of labor, and driving 
the poor colored American citizen out. Along the wharves, 
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where the colored man once done the whole business of 
shipping and unshipping -- in stores where his services 
were once rendered, and in families where the chief places 
were filled by him, in all these situations there are 
substituted foreigners or white Americans.6 


This was only one of the first in a long line of lamentations 
that reached a crescendo in the 1850's. Verging on despair because 
of the job situation, Frederick Douglass generalized in 1855: 

Every hour sees us elbowed out of some employment to make 

room perhaps for some newly arrived immigrants, whose hunger 

and color are thought to give them a title to especial 

favor. White men are becoming household servants, cooks and 

stewards, common laborers and flunkeys to our gentry, and... 

they adjust themselves to their stations with a becoming 
obsequiousness./0 
His words merely echoed the pessimistic report on "The Social Condi- 
tion of the Colored Race in New York City" with which James McCune 
Smith had opened the decade: 

City life shuts us off from general mechanical employment; 

while journeymen in the cities refuse to work with us, 

and colored bosses have either too little capital, or too 

little enterprise, to bring up and employ apprentices and 

journeymen. The enormous combination of capital, which is 
slowly invading every calling in the city, from washing and 
ironing to palace steamers, must tend more and more to 

grind the face of the poor in the cities, and render them 

more and more the slaves of lower wages and higher rents./1 

The statistics on non-white occupational distribution in New 
York after mid-century gave grounds for such pessimism. Blacks 
"elbowed out" of a chance for anything better swelled the percentage 
of the non-white labor force in unskilled and menial jobs from 79% in 
1850 to 87% in 1860. And this statistic, though accurately 
reflecting the depressed condition of those “gainfully employed," 


tells nothing about the even more desperate straights of the black 
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unemployed. For in 1855, when gainfully-employed workers consti- 
tuted a full 50% of the city's Irish-born population, the comparable 
percentage for New York Blacks has been estimated as low as 31% -- a 
disparity which, even if halved, would be too large to explain away 
in terms of differences in age and sex distribution between the two 
NENE 

In antebellum New York, Herman Bloch writes, displacement by 
immigrants "merely accentuated the subordination of the Afro-American 
to all whites ns This "mere accentuation" was more than enough, 
however, to give to black nativism the "objective" economic base 
which inmigrant Negrophobia generally lacked. Yet the anti-immigrant 
arguments made by Blacks defy reduction to a simple set of economic 
generalizations. No less than those made by whites, they were over- 
laid by a complex tissue of antipathies deriving from psychological 
resentment, religious belief, and political ideology. Samuel 
Ringgold Ward, who worked out a formula for how long it took to 
transform immigrants into Negrophobes ("within fifteen days of their 
naturalization -- some not waiting so long"), especially resented the 
ease with which the famine Irish assimilated to the racist American 
majority. 

It turns out, that the man who on his native bog is unwashed 

and unshaved, a fellow lodger with his pig in a cabin 

too filthy for most people's stables or styes, is, when 

arriving in America, the Nearo's birthplace, the free country 

for which the Negro fought and bled, one of the first to 

ridicule and abuse the free Negro -- the Negro, who has yet 

to learn how to sink into such depths of degradation as 


the Irishman was just escaped from. 


But what seems to have most galled kard about the Irish-Americans 
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were not the economic pressures they exerted; rather, it was their 
claim that “the Celt's degradation” made him more worthy of sympathy 
than the American Black, either free or slave: 

I maintain that degradation, idleness, filth, such as 

abound in Irish dwellings -- and beggary, the abominable 

profession of a very great number of hale, strong, Irish 

men, women, and children -- are self-chosen, self-imposed. 

Neither Saxon rulers nor Papal priests can hinder a peasant's 

cleanliness of person, nor his wife's use of the broom and 

the brush./7 

Ward's jaundiced view of "Papal priests" suggests the second 
major theme of black nativism -- anti-Catholicism; this, however, was 

8 
standard Protestant fare and needs no further elaboration. Political 
nativism, on the other hand, received a distinctive, "racially 
egalitarian" twist from Blacks who often argued that, at least so long 
as “drunken Irishmen" were allowed to vote, no grounds existed for 
79 

denying "sober Negroes” the ballot. "Foreigners and aliens to the 
government and laws," The Weekly Advocate of New York editorialized 
in 1837, 

strangers to our institutions, are permitted to flock to 

this land and in a few years are endowed with all the 

privileges of citizens; but we, native born Americans, the 

children of the soil, are most of us shut out.8 

Yet it would be wrong to suggest that the black stance toward 
antebellum immigrants amounted to a monolithic nativist consensus. 
Most, though not all, black abolitionists distinguished between the 
Irish in Ireland and the Irish in America, sympathizing with the 
plight of the former while reserving their criticism for the 
prejudices of the latter -- prejudices which William C. Nell, for 


8] 
example, rightly saw as "not so much a Hibernianism as an Anericanism." 
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Generally, they also distinguished between the various immigrant 
streams, singling out the Germans, as Douglass' Monthly did in 1859, 
for praise as “our active allies in the struggle against oppression 
and prejudice," And even black critics of immigration who were 
less discriminating in their choice of targets found it difficult -- 
perhaps because they were attacking groups that, at least with 
some justice, cuuld also claim the status of “oppressed minority" -- 
to achieve the envenomed consistency of white nativisits. Thus James 
McCune Smith, in a parallel series of articles which he wrote for the 
Anglo-African Magazine just prior to the Civil War, alternated 
alarmed commentary on "The German Invasion" of New York with state- 
ments of his contradictory faith that, despite everything, American 
ethnic and racial diversity was tending toward the creation of an 
incomparably superior cosmopolitan nationality: 

From many nations -- from the dogmatic energy of the 

Englishman, from the cold, abiding intellect of the Scot, 

from the fresh, bouyant spirit of the Irishman, from the 

keen analytical skill of the Gaul, from the far-searching, 

subtle genius of the German, from the mild, nomad aborigine, 

and though last not least, from the all-suffering, the all- 
enduring, the all-surviving and ever-despised negro -- from 

all these varieties of the human family, are made up the 

unity of the American people....No wonder then that we surpass 

all the world beside in the rapidity of our growth, and the 

promise of our advancement. 

The last few pages have sketched the range of attitudes on both 
sides of the antebellum ethnic-racial divide -- on the side of 
immigrants confronting the dilemmas of color and bondage which were 
about to sunder American society, and on the side of free Blacks 


confronting the seismic impact of mass immigration on their sector of 
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that society. Extending beyond the mere descriptive, the sketch has 
a purpose that has yet to come into play. For this same range of 
attitudes defined the broad parameters within which Blacks related, 
not merely to antebellum immigrants in general, but to German- 
Jewish immigrants in particular. The very different fate of this 
select group of European-born New Yorkers is this chapter's second 


focus. 


2. Antebellum New York: The German-Jewish Ascent 

If American Jewish history during the antebellum decades had a 
central theme, that theme was German-Jewish immigration and how the 
German-Jewish immigrants began to work out their new American destiny. 
Immigration statistics tell part of the story. For the largest single 
factor in the growth of the Jewish population of the United States 
from 2,000 in 1820 to 150,000 in 1860 was the inpouring of Jews from 
Germany and German-speaking Central Europe -- the birthplace by the 
1850's of two out of three American Jews as well as two out of three 
Jewish New Yorkers, whose numbers during the same forty-year span 
increased from 550 (.5%) to 40,000 (4.92). 

But this volume of immigration -- though enough in itself to 
transform American Jewish life -- derived the direction of its 
revolutionary impact from subjective and cultural factor not reflected 
in such objective statistics. The chief among these factors were the 
distinctive new psychology and sense of group identity of the 
nineteenth-century German-Jewish immigrants. Lacking such 


cohesiveness, the eighteenth-century Ashkenazic immigrants who 
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preceeded them had followed the Spanish-Portuguese lead in matters 
both of religious ritual and community E E Neither the 
intellectual leaders nor the rank-and-file of the German-Jewish 
auswanderung from post-Napoleanic Europe were willing to continue 

in this subordinate eae To understand why, one must understand 
the epochal changes that the nineteenth century wrought in the inner 
life as well as the economic situation of the German Jews -- changes 
of which mass emigration was only one expression. 

The German-Jewish intellectuals of the 1820's -- the generation 
of Borne, Gans, Riesser, Heine, and Zunz and the first generation to 
leave the walls of Germany's Judengassen behind -- pioneered in their 
writings if not their life commitments every conceivable alternative 
for achieving the Emancipation that the Napoleanic Era had promised 
but which the post-Napoleanic Reaction a The spectrum of 
possible solutions to "the Jewish Problem" they explored -- the same 
solutions that, beginning in the 1830's, became the resort of masses 
of German Jews -- ran the gamut from apostasy and religious reform 
through revolutionary politics to proto-Zionism and emigration to 
biel 

Heine, the archetype of the radical Jewish intellectual, cynic- 
ally chose conversion as “an entry ticket to Western civilization" 
while vesting his ultimate faith in a revolutionary upheaval that 
would bring down the cankered old order which extracted an 
admission price so high in the currency of mig eee Leopold 


Zunz, on the other hand, forged the Berlin Verein fur Kultur und 
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Wissenschaft des Judentums (Society for the Culture and Science of 


Judaism) into an instrument for achieving assimilation through an 
"updating" of the Jewish heritage which would facilitate its synthesis 
with "the best" in modern German civilization -- the goal that all 

the architects of German Reform Judaism, despite their considerable 
differences over how much “reform" was necessary and desirable, 

ne ie Before reaching their differing ultimate destinations, 
however, both Heine and Zunz as well as other members of their circle 
of "advanced" Berlin intellectuals flirted with the idea of ios von 
Europa -- of escape, specifically, to America -- as a way out of the 
German-Jewish Rem. 

Europamuden, the word Heine coined to describe his own "Europe- 
weary" attitude, also describes the motivation that led Zunz and 
Eduard Gans to react favorably to Mordecai M. Noah's quixotic scheme 
for founding a Jewish homeland, to be named Ararat, on Grand Island 
in the Niagara River, near aig "The more enlightened and 
respectable portion of European Jews," they wrote this romantic New 
Yorker in 1822, “are looking with eager anxiety to the United States 
of North America" -- the giant "loophole of escape" which, Heine 
consoled himself during the same period, would always remain open 
“even if all Europe should become a single N 

Yet none of this European intellectual vanguard translated 
admiration from afar into a wrenching decision to hazard "the wilds 
of America." By the 1830's, moreover, as the reactionary tide in 


German politics ebbed, they had developed the more critical attitude 
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toward the New World reflected in Gabriel Riesser's 1838 warning to 
Bavarian Jews, 10,000 of whom immigrated to the United States during 
the 1830's alone, that the Old World had no monopoly on injustice: 

The thought of emigration to America has seized many of 

the best....I could have taken up this thought with 

enthusiasm had not America disgusted me recently with 

slavery, the status of the free coloured people and all 

the atrocities which result from these evils. What is the 

use, if the delight of human beings in injustice, oppression, 

in slighting others over there has turned into channels 

different from, but by no means better than, those in 

Europe.24 

It took another generation and the even greater disillusionment 
that followed in the wake of the failure of the Revolution of 1848 
before even a small number of "advanced" German-Jewish intellectuals 
overcame the love-hate relationship that bound them to their German 

95 
“stepfatherland" and opted, despite ambivalence, for America. For 
the true pioneers of the nineteenth-century German-Jewish immigration 
were not Berlin intellectuals but rather the Bavarian Jews whom 
9 
Riesser lectured on the New World's moral perils. 

Discriminatory regulations, including arbitrary limitation of 
the number of Jewish marriages which could be contracted in any one 
year, were a very real grievance to the Jews of Southern Germany -- 
especially to the unattached young males, many of them younger sons 
forbidden to marry, who bulked large in the exodus that reduced the 
Jewish population of villages in Kurttemberg, for example, by as much 

97 
as 40%. But what really denied the luxury of ambivalent inaction 
to the mass of petty traders and moneylenders, grain and cattle 


dealers, and artisans who emigrated were the death throes of the 


archaic peasant economy -- plagued by fragmented landholdings, rising 
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prices, and declining handicrafts -- within the pores of which the 
majority of German Jewry still tried to eke out an sae The 
primacy of economic pressures explains why the onset of large- 
scale German-Jewish immigration to the United States during the 1830's 
coincided with the initial phase of the prolonged agricultural depres- 
sion into which Southern Germany was then ane It also explains 
why the influx was greater in 1847, a general European depression 
year that bore heavily on the 1,000,000 Jews of mid-century Austria- 
Hungary as well as the 400,000 of Germany proper, than it was in any 
of the politically-disillusioning but relatively prosperous years 
from 1848 through eae 

The Dorfjuden of Southern Germany like the village Jews of Austria 
and Bohemia came from a cultural milieu that, though no longer a 
citadel of vital and articulate orthodoxy, was still only beginning 
to be affected by the new religious and political notions emanating 
from Hamburg and pean Their relative conservatism caused a 
lag of a generation and more in the progress of “Liberal Judaism" 
in A Yet this did not prevent the same drama of Jewish 
commitment to religious and political reform that was first performed 
in nineteenth-century Germany from ultimately being acted out in the 
United States -- and acted out, of course, without the catastrophic 
twentieth-century reversal which doomed not merely German but the 
whole of European jane 

Constituting under 2% of the German population, Jews contributed 


over 5% to the German immigrant stream to the nineteenth-century 
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United States and at least 15% to the German-born population of 
antebellum New i German-Jewish immigrants sometimes 
complained that they suffered in Protestant America from a double 
disability as both Germans and eo The truth, however, seems to 
have been that they actually benefited from the status as a minority 
within a minority. Their minority group experience in Europe made 
then old hands at coping with the non-majority situation which other 
German immigrants were facing for the first time. And this at the 
same time that their national origins identification in the United 
States made it possible for them to draw upon the rich cultural 
resources of the broader German-American milieu that served the 
combined function of halfway house and launching pad -- both easing 
the pain and accelerating the pace of their arian 

The German-Jewish immigrants first put their distinctive group 
imprint on New York Jewry in 1825 by collaborating inthe formation of 
its second synagogue, the founding of which started the fragmentation 
of Jewish religious life in the city along ritual and nationality 
lines. Giving as one of their reasons that the Spanish-Portuguese 
leadership of Shearith Israel looked upon its origins as “a racially 
superior lineage” within Judaism, English and Dutch as well as Polish 
and German Jews broke away from theoldest Jewish congregation in 
North America and established Bnai Jeshurun, the vanguard congrega- 
tion among the twenty-six that worshipped according to the 
Ashkenazic ritual in New York in 1860. ; Three years later, members 


of Bnai Jeshurun who resented "English domination" of its affairs 
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split off to found Anshe Chesed -- which, after the further 
secession of Dutch and Polish Jews, became the first of the city's 
“ethnic-German" T There were already three such 
synagogues, all traditionalist, by 1845, the year that Emanu-El was 
organized under the spiritual direction of Leo Merzbacher, the pioneer 
among the German Reform rabbis who did so much to rejuvenate American 
Judaism. 

The 1840's, during which New York Jewry grew from 7,000 to 16,000, 
were also the seedbed of New York's German-Jewish benevolent and mutual 
aid societies. Earlier endeavors along these lines -- the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society (1822), the Society for the Education of Poor 
Children and the Relief of Indigent Persons of the Jewish Persuasion 
(1827), and the New York Hebrew Assistance Society (1839) -- were too 
much the creatures of Shearith Israel and its patronizing Sephardic 
elite. i Or at least this judgment was widespread among the founders 
of the Independent Order of Bnai Brith (1843); for many of the same 
men were the moving force behind the creation of a new "ethnic" Jewish 
benevolent society, the German Hebrew Benevolent Society (1844), the 
first of the three dozen like societies created during the next 
decade and a half to cater to immigrant aie Not until the very 
eve of the Civil War did the impulse toward ethnic particularism in 
Jewish communal affairs begin to wane. Only then did the launching 
of a new and united Hebrew Benevolent Society (1859) betoken the 
gradual closure of the gap between newcomers and old hands, between 


German and Sephardic Jews, that had imperilled the survival of such 
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ambitious undertakings as Jews' Hospital (1855), renamed Mount Sinai 
in 1871, 

Ambitious cultural undertakings -- among them, Isidore Bush's 
Israels Herold (1849), the first Jewish newspaper to be published in 
German as well as the first Jewish weekly to be published in the 
United States -- also had to await the passage of time and the advent 
of the expatriate intellectuals who fled Europe after ie Even 
under their leavening influence, however, New York's German-Jewish 
community remained in its cultural self-expression less distinctively 
Jewish than German-American -- winning the praises of "Teutonic" 
observers for its invaluable patronage of German literature, theater, 
and music in New ie 

Nor was culture the sphere in which the German-Jewish ascent was 
most striking; that sphere, rather, was economics. August Belmont 
and Philip Speyer, both of whom landed in New York in 1837, were the 
only members of the antebellum immigrant generation to arrive from 
Europe with important financial E Without exception, 
the founders of the other great German-Jewish banking, brokerage, and 
merchandising houses originating before 1870 -- J.& W. Seligman & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Goldman, Sachs & Co., Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & 
Co., Hallgarten & Co., Lehman Bros., Scholle Bros., Bloomingdale Bros., 
Adolphe Lewisohn & Sons, and Abraham & Straus, a by no means 
exhaustive list -- were antebellum irmigrants who started out in 
America as petty tele 


Even before the 1840's were out, these fast-rising peddlers 
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were generating their own success mythology which recrossed the 
Atlantic and captured the imagination of the communities they had 


left behind. "Prosperity is growing day by day," the Wiener Jahrbuch 


fuer Israeliten generalized about American conditions in 1846, 
“those who immigrated as beggars are rich after 6-10 years; and the 
name German Jew has become...[there] a name of honor and a guarantee 
of honesty and ese It was only fitting when, a generation 
later, James Seligman capped his career as a living embodiment of 

the German-Jewish rags-to-riches legend by hiring Horatio Alger to 
tutor his children. 

Before the Civil War, however, the apostate August Belmont was 
the sole German-Jewish "millionaire" -- the word itself being a recent 
New York eee For the "Jewish Grand Dukes" of the postbellum 
era had not yet ascended into the financial aristocracy, while the 
mass of German-Jewish "commoners" were still absorbed by the more 
prosaic ambition of securing a niche within the city's expanding 
middle we Of the 13,500 gainfully-employed New York Jews in 
1855, 1,000 at most were still itinerant peddlérs, living from hand- 
to-mouth and with no capital of their anor The vast majority had 
already made the transition to pawnbroking, dealing in old clothes 
or dry goods, and other intermediate commercial pursuits -- or 
else were artisans and tailors, some of the latter of whom were about 
to branch out into mass clothing manufacture and ETET 

Atop this occupational hierarchy -- and sharing honors with 


200 to 300 rabbis, academics and journalists, artists, and 
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professional men -- was a substantial and burgeoning class of full- 
fledged merchants, many of them in the extremely lucrative export- 
import EE Using a "name analysis" which undoubtedly 
understates the percentage, Rudolf Glanz concluded that at least 

4% of the firms enumerated in the 1853 New York Commercial List were 
owned by jae i By 1859, when the MerchantS' and Bankers' New York 
City Reference Guide appeared, the minimum number of Jewish-owned 
firms in such major categories as "Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Straw 
Goods, Hats, Caps and Furs" and "Jeweler and Watch Import" had 
increased from two-fold to ten-fold, far outstripping the growth of 
both the city's Jewish population and non-Jewish business community 
during the same six a In other words, the first steps had 
been taken down the road that led to German Jews controlling 80% 

of the retail and S0% of the retail clothing business in New York 
(and 75% of both nationally) by the 1880's, the same decade by which 
virtually the whole German-Jewish labor force in the United States 
had arrived at occupational destinations classified by the 1890 
Census as "middle aat” 

The most successful of the generally successful German immigrant 
stream to nineteenth-century America, the immigrant Jews became 
envied for how "easily and quickly" they "Americanized": this is how 
a German visitor to the United States put it as early as BaS 
Envy of New World success combined with imported Old korld prejudices 
to insure that an undercurrent of conflict would never be lacking 


from the relations between New York Jewry and the other components 
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of the city's polyglot immigrant population. 

Disembarking in New York in 1846, Isaac Mayer Wise, the great 
national organizer of American Reform Judaism, had scarcely stepped 
off the boat before he experienced the anti-Semitism of immigrant 
German cartmen who resented his choice of a cheaper Irish competitor 
to carry his luggage: 


This incensed a dozen German drivers against me. "Now this 
confounded Jew has to know English, and take the morsel of 

bread out of our mouths,” cried one of them threateningly, 

and the chorus joined in with all possible objurgations against 
the Jews. I did not swear, but I was exceedingly angry. Aha! 
thought I, you have left home and kindred in order to cet 

away from the disgusting Judaeophobia, and here the first German 
greeting that sounds in your ears is hep! hep! True, in my 
magnanimity I gave no retort to the gruff drivers. I turned my 
back on them, but I indulged the right of being angry to my 
heart's content, for I felt that from now on I was no longer 

an imperial-royal, Bohemian Schutzjude, but that I was breathing 
a free atmosphere, and no one could prevent me from being as angry 
as I pleased.129 


In 1850 the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums reported a happening 
from American which showed that the immigrant Irish, too, could | 


violently act out their anti-Jewish prejudices. 


New York, Sept. 20. Who could believe that the wild 
appetite for Jew-baiting crosses over even to North America? 
And who brings it there? Irish emigrants or rather dregs....A 
shocking event occurred last Sunday. It was the eve of the 
great Day of Atonement of the Jews and they were all in the syna- 
gogue. The house in which the synagogue is situated is occupied 
both by Jews and by Irish families. During the gathering of 
the congregation some one brought a street woman into the rear 
of the building: a short time later a rumor spread that the 
Jews had murdered a Gentile girl for their holiday. About 
10:30 a crowd of some 500 men burst into the house, broke down 
the doors and literally pulled from their beds the sleeping 
women, one of whom was in childbed next to a sick husband. 
A most shocking riot was perpetrated; everyone who resisted 
was knocked down, a little box of jewelry to the amount of 
63 dollars was stolen from a peddler. The remarkable thing 
about the affair is that three Irish policemen were the leaders 
of this raging mob, and the tumult thereby acquired a sort 
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of official character, whereas, after all, the authorities 
had remained totally ignorant of this riot.130 


Nor was prejudice a one-way street. For, even without such 
provocation, many Jewish immigrants probably would have succumbed to 
the temptation to settle Old World scores and at the same time 
demonstrate their “Americanism” by echoing the anti-Catholicism of 
the native Protestant majority. In 1858, the year the American 
Jewish community was outraged by the Mortara Case (involving the 
secret baptism and kidnapping of an Italian Jewish child). New York 
Jews enthusiastically attended Know Nothing rallies called to protest 
“the threat" of Catholic political power in the United States as well 
as such "papist outrages" in ee a The children and grand- 
children of the immigrant German Jews, especially though not exclu- 
sively those brought up in rural Protestant strongholds, sometimes 
absorbed this variant of nativism almost with their mothers’ milk. 
"My Protestant playmates informed me," wrote Robert Gessner of his 
Middlewestern boyhood, "that every time a Catholic baby was born a 
rifle was laid under the Catholic Church. I nodded in agreement, 
eyes wide with amazement." 

All this impressionistic evidence merely underscores the extent 
to which German-Jewish immigrants in antebellum New York belonged, 
not to a monolithic "white majority," but to an immigrant mosaic made 
up of groups themselves much divided by age-old animosities and 
ever-present tensions. Yet a very different point is underscored if 
Jewish-Gentile antagonisms within the antebellum immigrant experience 


are viewed against their background in the profounder depths of hatred 
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of nineteenth-century Europe. Thus antebellum German immigrants, 
whether Christian or Jew, came from a country undergoing an epoch of 
romantic reaction which was one of the most important seedbeds of 
modern anti-Semitism -- an epoch that began in earnest in 1819 with 
the "Hep! Hep!" riots that swept Central Europe and also with the 
publication of the Judenspiegel, a remarkable toxin for future 
violence which suggested selling as many German Jews as possible to 
the British as substitutes for West Indian Negroes and then 
exterminating the unsalable remainder. 

Removed from an ambience so electric with ominously modern anti- 
Semitism, German and Jew could not help but to relate better on this 
side of the Avlantic than they did in Europe. It must be borne in 
mind, moreover, that the episodes of verbal abuse and even violence 
that occasionally pitted these two components of the German-American 
comunity against each other were, in fact, exceptional -- "the 
rule" being for them to live side-by-side in relative amity just as 
they did do in New York, first in its "Little Germany" and later in 
better uptown neighborhoods further and further removed from the 
ee And though “the rule" in relations between Jew and Irish 
in New York partook more of an armed truce than an exercise in 
cultural symbiosis, the truce rarely broke down; nor did the tension 
underlying it prevent such shows of good will as New York Jewry's 
generous contribution to the Irish famine cae 

But the group relationship with the greatest bearing on the 


German Jews' fate in America was not, of course, with transplanted 
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Germans and Irishmen; rather, it was with the native white Protestants 
-- who, while no longer an absolute majority in New York in 1860, still 
counted most in wealth, prestige, and even political acer As 
itinerant peddler, as "old clo' man," and finally as financial magnate, 
the German-Jewish immigrant was the first "modern Jewish type" to even 
approach the impact of the Biblical Hebrew on the American 
PNE ETER 

The Jewish peddler, though plying New York's streets with his 
wares just as often as the country roads of the West and South, 
became enshrined in the national mythology as a rural pioneer, both 
bigger than life and an American original in his defiance of the Old 
World stereotypes that divorced the Jew from nature and ghettoized 
him within the urban gothic. Entering American literature in Otto 

: Rupius' The Peddler (1857), this frontier figure enjoyed, on balance, 

a favorable literary portrayal as well as popular reputation -- 
decidedly more favorable than were accorded to the itinerant Yankee, 
the Jewish peddler's predecessor, who, despite a reputation for 
questionable honesty and deficient human warmth, had already been 
adopted (however self-critical ly) by the nation as its authentic 
representative to the re aa 

The big city Jew, on the other hand, whether itinerant hawker or 
sedentary "old clo' man,” suffered occasionally at least from the 
same imputations of merciless sharp dealing and protean criminality 
that were the lot of Shylock-Fagin in Europe. In his days as a 


Brooklyn reporter, Whitman's Catholic sympathies did not extend to 
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New York's "dirty looking German Jews, with a glass box on their 
shoulders, cry[ing] out 'Glass to mend,' with a sharp nasal twang and 
flat squalling enunciation to which the worst Yankee brogue is 

sweet music." i But his distaste for this type was bland compared 

to the reaction provoked by "Mother Mandelbaum, Queen of the Fences," 
New York's female incarnation of Fagin, who was immortalized in George 


Wallings' Recollections of a New York Chief of Police (1887) as well 


as several popular stage melodramas: 


She kept what appeared to be a thriving dry goods and 
haberdashery shop, at No. 79 Clinton Street. The house 
was rated as “fourth class" by the insurance company, being 
possibly one-sixth brick and five-sixths wood. It was a 
straggling, ill-built, yet curious looking building, more 
pretentious at its angle with Rivington Street than at any 
other. This angle was the business concern that concealed 
the real occupation of its owner....Mrs. Mandelbaum, thanks 
to her business capacity, could have easily earned an 
excellent living simply by keeping a dry goods establishment. 
She preferred "minting" money by dealing with thieves. 


Right here a glance at the proprietress of the store 
will not be out of place. She was a woman above the middle 
height, sufficiently corpulent to be easily caricatured, 
who never, possibly, had enough of coquetry to indulge 
in corsets, with a large mouth and thick lips. But she was 
shrewd, careful, methodical in character, and to the point 
in speech....As time went on her dealings in stoken property 
are believed to have been enormous. She was known not only 
throughout the United States, but in Canada, Mexico and 
Europe [for her] transactions in...gold, silver plate, 
precious stones, etc.,.... 


Just as the real Mother Mandelbaum got her start in New York 
before the Civil War, so, too, did the charges of German-Jewish 
mercantile guile voiced, for instance, in this nativist political 
broadside from the city election of 1844: “Look at the wandering 


Jews, crowding our business streets with their shops as receptacles 
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for stolen goods, encouraging thievery and dishonesty among our 
P During the next decade, Cornelius Mathews described 
the place that the German-Jewish merchants of Chatham Street occupied 
in New York's commercial topography in these terms: 
This street, reader, was in the old times of this 

Island, a warpath of Manhattan Indians to the West; 

civilization hath not affected it greatly. The old red 

men scalped their enemies, the Chatham Clo'men skin theirs.l143 

Later nineteenth-century fantasies -- centering around the 
Rothschilds and the ambitions of the Jewish plutocracy in America as 
well as Europe for world domination -- only had to inflate the dimen- 
sions of the threat first delineated in such antebellum N 

Yet this perceived Jewish threat also has to be viewed in a 
comparative context to be properly gauged -- in a context, not 
European, but "native American." In other words, it must be viewed 
as a facet of the broader nativist reaction to the whole kaleidoscope 
of immigrant groups that made their large-scale debut on the American 
urban scene during the antebellum decades. Thus in the 1844 election 
manifesto quoted above "wandering Jews" were ranked well below "the 
hordes of Dutch and Irish thieves and vagabonds roaming our streets" 
as a danger to the Se a This reflected the typical 
hierarchy of targets in such antebellum polemics -- a hierarchy in 
which inmigrant Jews, who perhaps gained "protective coloration" 
from their total immersion in the broader streams of German and 
general European inmigration, rarely ranked above the bottom nee 


There is also a final, favorable element that must be entered 


into this attitudinal equation: the pervasive influence of an 
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American tradition of philo-Semitism which derived added force 
during the nineteenth century from the new identification with the 
Jew as victim of European oppression and exemplar of American 


achievement as well as the older identification with the Jew as 


biblical hero. James K. Hosmer's The Story of the Jews: Ancient 
Medieval and Modern (1885) constituted a classic summing-up of this 


nineteenth-century tradition: 


It may be affirmed that the Jews, through the long ages 
when they have villified as so sordid and covetous, 
administered to the world a most important schooling.... 

In trade and exchange, the Jew in the darkest times 
has had sufficient vigor and shrewdness to flourish; 
as society has become humane and established, -- 
as the rights of property have been recognized and made 
secure, straightaway the children of Jacob step to the 
front, become the kings of market and bourse, and by the 
might of money make a way for themselves.... 

Eut...let us inquire for a moment what we need to 
fear from the Hebrews....If the Jew is to be taken as the 
Alpha of shrewdness, the American is at the same time the 
Omega. The two ends balance each other, and I for one 
have too much faith in my compatriots to expect over 
to hear it said that the American end of the tilting board has 
gone up....Would that we might be as sure that we shall match 
them in those higher spheres in which Hebrew genius, wherever 
the jesses have been thrown off, has soared with such imperial 
sweep! 148 


At least as important as the impact of outright philo-Senitism 
was how such favorable perceptions mitigated and diluted even anti- 
Semitic statements, draining them of the venomous potency of their 
European counterparts. Thus Rudolf Glanz writes that nineteenth- 
century American caricature, even when extremely critical of the Jew, 
pictured him as: 

a reasoning being, laughable in his weaknesses, but formidable 


in what has to be -- however unwillingly -- recognized as his 
strength, rationality above all. In European caricature 
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the Jew remained the devil -- effecting the fastest 

transition in the world from good to bad -- and, therefore, 

fathering all evil in society including social tension. 

American caricature exposed forces and situations of the 

inner man; the Jew, by his reasoning, evokes the criticism 

of society; but this criticsm was also the result of 

self-criticism of Gentile, artist, and public. In Europe, 

the symbol of the Golden Calf led to Jew-baiting and 

pogrom; in America, to a wrestling with spiritual forces 

which, in time, made possible an equilibrium of social 

forces in a new world. 

And thus on the eve: of the Civil Kar no formidable barriers 
existed to block the further dramatic German-Jewish advance that was 
in the offing. Both before and after 1860, however, the Black- 
Jewish encounter in nineteenth-century New York was impinged upon at 
every critical juncture by the race-and-slavery issues that were 
convulsing the nation. Having separately charted their starkly 
contrasting experiences in the antebellum city, the time has now 
come to take up the central question of how its Blacks and Jews 
confronted each other within the context of the national conflicts 


that were fraught with profound consequences for both. 


3. Crucible of Conflict: Slavery and Sectional Strife 

The cotton triangle which bound New York to the Slave South 
was at least as important a source of its antebellum prosperity as 
the Erie Canal and the trade of the erie But the enrichment of 
Gotham coffers with as much as forty cents of every dollar earned 
in profit from the sale of prewar cotton was not the only important 
consequence of this three-cornered ET E For the 


triangle's legs were teeming highways, not merely of commerce, but 


also of formative cultural experience, carrying New Yorkers South, 
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Southerners (black as well as white) North, and European immigrants 
-across the Atlantic in the hatches of cotton packets returning to 
America with a human cargo as kee s Nor did this commerce 

in men and ideas as well as long- and short-staple cotton change 
the lives of individuals alone. It also profoundly affected the 
fate of whole communities -- among them, both the black and 

Jewish communities of New York. l 

The Southern impact on New York life and culture took many 

forms. One such was the annual pilgrimage made by white Southerners 
come North for business and pleasure. Swelling the city's antebellum 
population by between 5,000 and 10,000 during the summer months, 
their presence was both a lucrative source of profit for New York 
merchants specializing in luxury goods but also a politically 
combustible element that helped ignite its periodic antiabolition 
riots. White Southerners, however, were not the only sons of 
the Slave South to make the journey to Gotham. Also making it 

were the black fugitives who, passing through the city at the rate 
of 2,500 a year, had settled permanently in sufficient numbers by 
1860 so that one in six non-white New Yorkers was ee ii 
The contrast between its fame as a mecca for vacationing Southern 
slaveholders and its equal notoriety as a fugitive slave haven and 
focal point for Underground Railroad routes leading on to New 
England and Canada reflects the contradictory reality that made 
antebellum New York a true reproduction within a core sphere of 


the forces contending for supremacy in the nation. But if the 
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designation “national microcosm" is deserved by the city as a whole, 
then its Jewish community -- caught between Northern geography and 
Southern ties of kinship and cultural affinity as well as commerce -- 
can only be called “a microcosm within a microcosm." 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, New York Jewry, 
rather than dominating Southern Jewry, was both overshadowed by 
and dependent upon it. Charleston, which became the largest Jewish 
community in America during New York's post-revolutionary time of 
troubles, retained this status as late as 1825, the year a travelling 
companion of Lafayette wrote in his journal that he would limit 
his description of American Jews to South Carolina, where 1,000 
of 2,500 resided, "because they are found in no other state in 
sufficient numbers to make them E This numerical 
preponderance, which evaporated soon after 1830, had been totally 
reversed by 1860 -- when only 10% of American Jewry lived within 
the boundaries of the thirteen Southern States, and when Jews of 
Charleston were outnumbered six-to-one by the Jews of Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati as well as forty-to-one by those of New ane 
Much slower to face, however, was Northern Jewry's cultural 
indebtedness. The first Jewish Reform Congregation in the United 
States was not New York's Emanu-E] but Charleston's Beth Elohim -- 
which, after fifteen years of lay agitation, began moving in the 
direction of a more "dignified" and "modern" service in 1841, four 
years before Emanu-E1 was founded by German-Jewish immigrants who, 


before acting, had written the Charleston congregation to inquire 
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158 
about its "improvements and new arrangements." 


The nineteenth century also continued the close business 
relationships, cemented by marriage, that had prevailed between the 
Sephardic elites of New York and Charleston since before the 
Revolution. Despite the refusal in 1807 by New Yorker Harmon 
Hendriks to invest inthe slavetrading ventures of Jacob DeLucena, 
his Charleston cousin, the thrust of antebellum economic development 
made it certain that these relationships would more and more come 
to center around the transactions in cotton and slaves that were 
the lifeblood of an expanding Dixie. J.I. Seixas Brothers of 
New York were one of the old Sephardic firms for whom this held 
true. They were among the very few New York cotton brokers to enjoy 
a reputation so impregnable that it was possible, even in the 
suspicion-poisoned atmosphere of 1860, for the fire-eating editor 
of the Charleston Daily Courier to dismiss out of hand a rumor that 
they were not "true on the Southern Naseer 

Rather than disrupting the economic connection between the 
Jewries of the two sections, the German-Jewish immigration of the 
antebellum decades actually reinforced it. The key to this rein- 
forcement was the diffuse pattern of settlement which saw immigrant 
peddlers quickly penetrate every distant corner of the rural West 
and South while at the same time maintaining unbroken bonds 
with the coastal metropolises -- New York, chief among them -- that 
were not only their original disembarkation points but also their 


continuing source of merchandise, credit, and even identity as 
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162 
Jews. Writing to a London correspondent in the wake of the 


Mexican War about "my [recent] journey to the West," S.M. Isaacs 
of New York's Shearith Israel expressed in equal measure astonish- 
ment at how “not a village on my route was without an Israelite" but 


also disquietude over the "vital question of "where are the 
163 
ministers to be found to guide them in the way they should go?" 


Unlike Isaacs, however, Max Lilienthal, a German immigrant rabbi 
whose own career experience led from a New York congregation to one 
in Cincinnati, knew at first-hand that the immigrant Jews who helped 
to nationalize a rising American standard of living by supplying even 
the most isolated farms and villages with “the little amenities of 
civilization" were both willing and able to insure that the 

temporary dislocation such commercial pioneering caused would not 
permanently disrupt their attachment either to the Jewish heritage 

or to the older established Jewish conmunities that were its chief 
carriers: 


A single Jew settles in a small town, and there 
lives, separated from Jews and everything that is 
Jewish. No one knows that he is a Jew, for he does 
not observe any Jewish cormandment, or ceremony. In 
process of time, another Jew settles there, and then 
a third. The sacred period of a New Year arrives, 
and the Day of Atonement draws nigh; the people think 
of God, look at their prosperity, and at Him whom 
they have to thank for it, then cast a glance on 
their irreligious life, and are ashamed of it. The 
desire to return to God rises in their hearts; they 
count themselves, and find that their number amounts 
to ten; they form a minyan; one of then proposes 
that they constitute themselves a congregation, the 
others cheerfully agree; money is raised, a letter 
is written to New York, or some other large congregation; 
they buy a sepher torah, tephilin, mezuzoth, and talethim, 
appoint a chasan, and in the course of five years, a 
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congregation is perfectly organized, a synagogue is 
erected, and a burial-place established. 164 


By the 1850's, New York City, though not yet the dominating 
focus of American Jewish life, was already the first among equals 
among American Jewish communities. Selig Adler and Thomas E. 
Connolly, in their history of the Jewish experience in Buffalo, 
emphasize the interplay between religion and economics in solidifying 
the hold that New York had on the smaller Jewish communities of the 
hinterland -- especially those west of the Hudson: 


Then, as now, Gotham supplied the religious articles 

and most of the Jewish periodicals, Here was a reservoir 

of religious functionaries for the hinterland, and 

from the city transportable kosher food was sent to the 

rest of the country. In addition, the synagogues of the 
city set the fashion for Jews elsewhere. Buffalo merchants, 
for example, who travelled to New York on business trips, 
often spent spare time visiting New York synagogues, and, on 
their return, they reported to their own congregaticns 

about the services in these synagogues, the changes in ritual 
observed, and the general conduct of the leading big-city 
congregation.165 


About the upward economic trajectory of the Jews who struck out 
beyond the "big city" to service the commercial needs of the 
hinterland of both the South and West, no contemporary observers 
disagreed. Isaac Mayer Wise Lillienthal’s colleague in Cincinnati, 
offered this memorable description of “the peddler's progress": 


Our people in this country...may be divided into the 
following classes: (1) the basket peddler -- he is as 
yet altogether dumb and homeless; (2) the trunk-carrier, 
who stammers some little English, and hopes for better 
times; (3) the pack-carrier, who carries from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty pounds upon his back, and 
indulges the thought that he will become a businessman 
some day. In addition to these, there is the aristocracy, 
which may be divided into three classes: (1) the wagon- 
baron, who peddles through the country with a one or two 
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horse team; (2) the jewelry-count, who carries a stock 

of watches and jewelry in a small trunk, and is considered 

a rich man even now; (3) the store-prince, who has a shop, 

and sells goods in it. At first one is the slave of the 

basket or the pack; then the lackey of the_horse, in order 

to become finally the servant of the shop. 

What this description -- really based upon the situation which 
prevailed in the 1840's -- leaves out, of course, is the further 
progress of the man who made the leap from “servant of the shop" 
to “master of the counting house." The Middle and Far West 
contributed such names as Loeb, Guggenheim, and Rosenthal to the 
list of late nineteenth-century “Jewish Grand ies Yet most 
of the immigrant Jews who parleyed success at peddling in the 
provinces into even more dramatic success in the world of New York 
commerce and banking started in the South rather than in the West -- 
where, before the war, immigrants never really challenged the 
supremacy of the itinerant Yankee, and where, not too long after it, 
prliferating railroads, and then mail-order catalogues superseded 
the peddler's role altogether. 

The Seligmans, the Strausses, and the Lehmans were only the 
most famous of the German-Jewish immigrant families whose rags-to- 
riches trajectories led from the Nerth to the South and then back to 
New York awake The experience below the Mason-Dixon line of 
the eight Brothers Seligman was the shortest, lasting from 1840, 
when the first four arrivals shifted the base of their dry goods 
operation from rural Pennsylvania to Selma, pista se 1848, when 


"J. Seligman & Bros., Merchants" opened in New York. The ease 


with which the family chose the Union side in 1861 demonstrated 
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that the relatively few years they spent in the South had also 
failed to have an enduring impact on the brothers' already-mature 
attitudes and jee” The "Southern exposure" of the Lehmans 
and Strausses, on the other hand, was lengthier and truly formative, 
both. In the case of the three Lehmans, it lasted a full quarter 
century -- from 1844, when eldest brother Henry arrived in 
Montgomery, to 1868 when youngest brother Mayer deserted the 
economically-depressed Alabama city to join New York Isadore 
Lehman, the "middle" brother who had once again begun to broker 
cotton to Europe after having made an abortive wartime attempt to 
sell it Confederate bonds PREN Nothing could better illus- 
trate the depth and durability of the sectional loyalties that this 
quarter century implanted in the Lehmans than the name Mayer chose 
for the New York-born son who became the state's first Jewish 
Governor: Herbert H. Lehman, the namesake -- not of a Jewish family 
patriarch -- but of Hillary H. Herbert, Confederate war hero, 
Bourbon statesman, and close Lehman friend as well as coinvestor with 
them in “the New South." i Like stories can be told of Isadore, 
Nathan, and Solomon Strauss -- three Southern-bred brothers who were 
no less profoundly affected by the fifteen years of youth and 
young manhood they spent in Talbotton and Clinton, Georgia, before 
their father Lazarus opened "L. Strauss & Sons" in New York in 
1866. 

Fundamentally, these three families differed only in the degree 


of their ultimate successes from hundreds upon hundreds who peddled 
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in the rural South and dozens upon dozens who, after so doing, 

moved on to New aes But the need still exists both to put 

such individual instances in a context that will graphically 
demonstrate their representativeness and also to picture at least 

in broad strokes just how the "Southern exposure" of such families 
shaped the history of the whole of nineteenth-century American Jewry 
rather than merely of one section of it. A start in this direction 
requires a survey of the wider spectrum of experience registered by 
German-Jewish immigrants in the Slave South. 

How German-Jewish immigrants responded to the new etiquette of 
race relations as well as unfree systen of labor organization they 
encountered in the antebellum South was largely determined by the 
interplay of two variables: their varying European backgrounds, 
including how mature in years and sophisticated politically they 
were upon inmigrating; and their varied experiences within the South 
itself, including how well-received and economical ly-successful 
they were within the new environment. Benjamin Korn tends to 
dismiss the significance of these distinctive "immigrant variables" 
by applying to German Jews inthe South the same sweeping generaliza- 
tions that he makes about Southern Jewry as a whole: namely, that 
their stance toward the race-and-slavery issues was characterized 
by "a pattern of almost complete conformity." This generalization 
needs to be qualified. Before discussing the reasons why, however, 
perspective requires an admission of the impossibility of 


challenging what it asserts about the overall response made, not 
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merely by Southern-born Jews, but even by European-born but Southern- 
bred children of the German-Jewish Ferre 

One in four Southern Jews held slaves -- exactly the same 
proportion that held for all Southern whites. They actively 
participated in the internal slave trade, owning three of Richmond's 
seventy, and four of Charleston's forty-four, slave-auctioning 
Sania They produced the full panoply of classic Southern 
types -- from plantation overseer to plantation mistress to 
plantation-owning practioner of the aristocratic refinements 
of interracial sex, and from temporizing Unionist Whig to fire- 
eating Democratic politician to embittered poor white hating nothing 
so much as free Blacks. And they even tailored their important 
contribution to Liberal Judaism in the United States to fit the 
prevailing Southern temper: Isaac Harby, the lay pioneer of Jewish 
Reform in the South during the 1820's, was also a precocious South 
Carolina fire-eater; and Charleston's Congregation Beth Elohim, the 
first American Reform congregation, was also the first to raise an 
explicit membership bar against “people of er 

Such accommodations came naturally to Southern-born or -bred 
Jews. The case was different, however, with the South's German- 
Jewish immigrants -- for whom the problems of conformity were at once 
more difficult and more pressing. Korn, in minimizing the 
difficulties, cites as "typical" the relatively easy adaptation 
of Julius Weis, an immigrant from the Rhenish Palatinate who came 


to New Orleans in 1845: 
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Weis...recorded his shock at his first sight of a 

Negro “being whipped upon his bare back by an overseer. 

The sight of a human being being punished in this manner was 

very repugnant to me, though living in the midst of a 

country where slavery existed. I afterwards got some- 

what accustomed to it, but I always felt pity for the 

poor slaves." But Weis's compassion seemed to be limited 

to this matter of punishment, for he owned several 

slaves during the period from 1853 to 1857, and bought 

a Negro barber in 1862. He notes that "I never found it 

necessary to punish them in such a manner," but his feeling 

of pity never led him to adopt a critical attitude toward 

the entire system of slavery. 180 

Korn's history of the New Orleans Jewish conmunity contains 
many more instances of German-Jewish immigrants following the lead of 
native-born Jews, absorbing the prevailing racial mores, and buying 
slaves as soon as they were economically able. Pioneer arrival 
Daniel Warburg, founder of the distinguished clan of bankers, 
scfentists, and philanthropists, set the pattern. Arriving from 
Hamburg in 1821, he became such a true son of the city's heritage 
within a decade, not only for fathering mulatto children but -- in 
the best "Creole tradition” -- sending one to be educated in Europe. 
And just as Warburg rapidly made himself over into an embodiment 
of the traditions of aristocratic refinement and patriarchal 
responsibility that were the boast of the slaveholding class, just 
so there were in New Orleans as elsewhere in the South German- 
Jewish immigrants, most of them small peddlers, who quickly hardened 
themselves to participation to the extent that their (usually limitod) 
resources allowed in the trade in human flesh that was the slave- 

182 

holding class's chief source of embarassment. fore than a 


generation after the Civil War, Philip Sartorious, a Bavarian-born 
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Jew living out his declining years as a merchant in a smal} 
Mississippi town, recalled his prewar adventures trading up and 
down the great river and how a partnership of his had foundered on 
the shoals because of a fellow immigrant'’s penchant for speculating 
in slavegirls as well as gambling for gold: 
I had a partner with me, Sam Rothschild...he was a smart 

fellow. I knew the fellow made as high as [$]100 a day and 

go to bed penniless. The next place we stopped was the 

mouth of Red River, where some gambled all our money off 

and sold the boat and stock to another flatboat man for 

a negroe girl, took her to New Orleans and traded her off 

for tobacco. My brother, being apprised of affairs, 

went to New Orleans and got the tobacco before Sam could 

dispose of it,183 

The central mechanism producing the numerous striking instances 
of successful immigrant adaptation to every facet of life under the 
antebellum regime is not difficult to understand. It was described 
over a century ago by I.J. Benjamin of Rumania, the reknowned 
Jewish world traveler, who was struck by how Southern Jews, foreign- 
as well as native-born, profited from being white in a black slave 
society: 

The southern states...outdid in many respects, 

the northern states in hospitality. The white inhabitants 

felt themselves united with, and closer to, other whites -- 

as opposed to the Negroes. Since the Israelite did not do 

the humbler kinds of work the Negro did, he was quickly 

received among the upper classes and easily rose to high 

political rank. 184 

Oscar Strauss who, before he became a New Yorker, belonged to 
the class of European-born but Southern-bred Jews whose adaptation 
to the imperatives of living under "the peculfar institution" was 


near-perfect, made the same generalization when, looking back at the 
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end of his crowded seventy-year career to its Southern beginnings, 
he wrote about the benefits which German-Jewish “itinerant merchants" 
derived from "the existence of slavery": 

[Because of slavery] the itinerant merchant...was treated 

by the owners of the plantations with a degree of equality 

that is hard to appreciate today....[It] drew a distinct 

line of demarcation between the white and black races. 

This gave to the white visitor a status of equality 

that probably otherwise he would not have enjoyed... . 185 

What such generalizations leave out, however, is the strong 
element of unease that runs through the reactions of European Jews 
who arrived in the South as mature adults to the heightened social 
acceptance and community status that undeniably were theirs in slave 
society. There is only one known instance of Southern-Jewish 
immigrants becoming active abolitionists: the Friedman brothers 
of Tuscombia, Georgia, who bought the slave Peter Still without 
telling his owner that their real purpose in making the purchase 
was to take Still North and emancipate uke oe There are, however, 
at least a half dozen known instances, involving adult German Jews 
usually with some prior grounding in European liberal principles, 
of such imigrants who -- however discretely -- never ceased 
expressing their antislavery convictions in the very midst of slave 
society. Thus Cyrus Adler, founder of the American Jewish 
Comittee, related how his immigrant father, though owning a store 
in antebellum Arkansas and even working for a plantation owner, 
remained horrified by the idea of himself actually buying a SS 


And thus Lazarus Strauss, though compromising his liberal 


principles to the extent of buying domestics who told him they 
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preferred him as master to their former owners, nevertheless tried 
to convince the Protestant divines of rural Georgia that the biblical 
proslavery argument was incompatible with the spirit, if not the 
letter, of both e The elder Strauss, loyal to the 
Confederacy despite his reservations about slavery, was no racist. 
On the other hand, August Bondi, who sojounred for years through 
Louisiana and Texas before becoming an associate of John Brown in 
Kansas, emerged from his Southern experience without “much sympathy 
for the negroes"; yet his years in theSouth did not even dent the 
deep-seated aversion to slavery, rooted in European revolutionary 
principles, that he brought over from the Vienna of 148," 

Even more revealing than articulated convictions are the actions 
of hundreds of German-Jewish peddlers who, even before the Civil 
War made freedmen of the Southern Blacks, began to cultivate their 
patronage with a genial directness and courtesy that, as Southern 
anti-Semites repeatedly pointed out, constituted an implicit 
challenge to the rigid racial subordination that was the rock upon 
which the slave system as well as subsequent segregation-era 
institutions were sae. : 

Fresh off the boat and ignorant of the new land's racial mores, 
greenhorn peddlers unreflectingly committed such egregious 
sins as breaking bread with a slave on a Southern country road or 
doing "nigger work" beneath the dignity of self-respecting whites. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, though choosing adjectives which betray 


his prejudices, nevertheless described a very real phenomenon of 
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Southern life during the 1850's: 

A swarm of Jews, within the last ten years, has settled 

in nearly every Southern town, many of them men of no 

character, opening cheap clothing and trinket shops; 

ruining, or driving out of business, many of the old 

retailers, and engaging in unlawful trade with the simple 

negroes, which is found very profitable. 192 

During Reconstruction their cultivation of non-white patronage 
began to earn rich dividends for German-Jewish peddlers and merchants 
willing to call all customers see : For by then the huge new 
class of black freedmen had acquired both an unprecedently strong 
craving for such shows of respect and also unprecedented opportunities 
to:make money with which to pay for ae Before the Civil War, 
however, immigrant German Jews and the vast, unfree black majority 
were denied free-and-easy access to each other by the authority 
figures -- the planter, his wife, and his overseer -- whom the slave 
system interposed between them. This is why most of what little we 
know about how slaves viewed the German-Jewish peddler was filtered 
through the eyes of third parties who, however hospitably they might 
entertain the peddler in the "big house," could not help but react 
with an undertone of anxiety to his potentially "corrupting" visits 
to the slave S 

James J. McDonald, a glorifier of plantation life in “Old 
Virginia," recounts an antebellum anecdote which, though telling 
us at least as much about the white Southerners who relished it, 
probably also reflects a true dimension of black attitudes as well: 

Few of the Negroes knew that the Jews [who sold 


them cheap trinkets] and the 'Children of Israel’ were 
of the same people. The story of the Children of Israel 
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in slavery to the Egyptians and their final freedom 
from bondage, and their possession of the land of Canaan, was 
a story which deeply interested the Negroes. An old, 

pious Negro mammy who has often heard this story, expressed 
before her mistress the wish to see some of the Children 

of Israel, inasmuch as she could not visit the Land of 
Canaan. To humor her, the mistress, upon learning of 

the coming of a Jew peddler to the nearby village, told 

her servant that she might pay a visit to there, and view 

the 'Child of Abraham.' The servant soon returned, and 
indignantly exclaimed: ‘Missus! dat's no Chillen o' Israel. 
Dat's de same ol' Jew peddler wa't sole me dem pisen, brass 
yearring las‘ ‘tracted meetin' time. Sich low down 

w'ite mad as dat, he nevah b'long to no Lan’ 'o Cainyan. $196 


Another antebellum anecdote -- one even more clearly meant as a 
humorous salve for slaveholders anxious over the loyalty of their 
bondsmen -- is true to the tradition of religious anti-Semitism 
which certainly had an impact on the attitudes of black as well as 
white Southerners: 
When the day arrive for...[a slave] to go to her new 
mistress the girl was nowhere to be found. After the 
most diligent search she was at length discovered 
beneath a bed. On being questioned as to her motive 
for her concealment, she replied: 
'I don't want to go live with Miss Isaacs.' 
‘why don't you want to live with her? She is a 
good lady, and will make you a kind mistress; and 
besides you won't have any hard work to do.' 
‘Ah! but Mass F.--, they tell me Miss Isaacs 


is a Jew; an’ if the Jews kill the Lord and Master, 
what won't they do to a poor little nigger like me!' 


197 

There was at least one graphic demonstration in the antebellum 
South that slaves could, indeed, harbor such hatred and contempt 
for a "poor white" trader who was also a "Christ-killer.” It 
exploded in Louisiana during the 1840's, when an itinerant Jew was 
robbed and ete by three black plantation hands who, in turn, 


were lynched. 
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To the extent that the obloquy visited upon them on occasion 
by both slave and master was generated by the economic friction and 
low status inherent in their marginal peddling role, the German 
Jews of the South could and did escape it by moving up into more 
secure positions within the Southern merchant class. But no 
escape -- not even a partial or temporary one -- was possible from 
the burden of religiously-inspired Jew-hatred which was the negative 
counterpart of the intensely positive Southern identification with 

199 
the Jew as "living witness" of biblical truth. 

Only in Southern cities, where German-Jewish immigrants 
interacted with the tiny class of free Blacks, were Negro-Jewish 
relations in the antebellum South unmediated by the slaveowning 
class. Significantly, perhaps, this was the one context in which 
they related to each other in a positive way that prefigured the 
generally amicable tenor of Black-Jewish relations in the South 
during Reconstruction. “Every free black in Georgia, it seems," 
E.S. Abdy, a French traveller, wrote in 1833, 

is obliged to have a guardian, being considered an 

infant in the eye of the law....[In Savannah] the Jews 

are generally agents for the colored people, and are 

well paid for their services. They seldom act dishonestly 

toward their clients, for the love of gain serves as 

a check to one another's avarice. They have the whole 

trade in their hands; and the wealth it brings secures 

them respect and a favorzble reception from the whites. 

The colored people look upon them as their friends. 

This is a curious state of society, and the more 

remarkable, as something of the same kind, arising from 

similar causes, prevails in Poland.200 

Though Abdy's exaggerated assertions are impossible to take at 


face value, there is other fragmentary evidence from across the 
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"urban South" which points to an often close and friendly relation- 
ship between its free black and Jewish communities even as early 
as the antebellum period. Nineteenth-century Richmond's 
northwestern section, which harbored the neighborhood which was the 
city's closest approximation of a black ghetto, was known as 
"Judah's Addition" in honor of its developer, the real estate 
promoter David nan And Charleston's Congregation Beth Elohim, 
despite its formal ban against admitting "free people of color," made 
as a good will gesture at least an informal exception by authorizing 
the seating "in the nave of the temple" of "Uncle Billy," a freed 
slave and retired newspaper carrier who claimed to be a "Black Jew" 
from E 

The free black cormunity of antebellum New York -- with more 
legal and social room for independent action than its urban 
Southern counterparts -- was not obliged to enter into client 
relationships of the kind described by Abdy with white patrons, 
whether Jewish or otherwise. Autonomy, however, multiplies the 
possibilities for isolation, and both the city's small black and 
Jewish communities had gained sufficient self-direction by the 
antebellum period to lead existences that were relatively insulated 
fron one another as they floated in the great metropolitan sea like 
tiny ships that rarely come within hailing Mee 

During the 1820's, thirty-two of seventy-four of New York's 
Jewish families still reported black servants, almost all former 


205 
slaves, as household members. But as the two communities went 
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their separate ways under the centrifugal impact of spectacular mass 
immigration and urban growth, the practice of Jews hiring black 
domestics and other forms of institutionalized contact gradually 
all but died out. When their paths did subsequently cross, they 
usually did so in tangential and fronic ways. One classic instance 
from the 1840's involves a black servant hired, not by a Jewish 
household in New York City, but by a Jewish house of worship in 
Buffalo, upstate's miniature Gotham: 

It was on a Day of Atonement that Rev. Mr. Slatsky 

{of Buffalo's Congregation Eeth E1] stood in the 

synagoguge the whole day, as the custom was, in 

his white linen robe and white cap, with a white 

girdle about his loins. Toward dusk he again 

began to officiate. The congregation could no longer 

read without lights; but it being strictly forbidden 

to the Israelites of the orthodox school to kindle a 

Tight or touch a candlestick on such a day, they sent 

for some non-Israelite to light their hall. They 

happened to procure a tall Negro. He, on entering 

the synagogue, seeing Mr. Slatsky with his pallid 

face and his long white beard, in full keeping with 

his white attire...was seized with terror -- ran out 

as quickly as he could -- and reaching the stairs, fell 

headlong down the whole flight, causing quite a sensation 

by his precipitate exit.206 

Less humorous but more revealing of social processes was the 
tangential contact involved in group succession. Thus New York's 
Bnai Jeshurun, the city's first Jewish congregation established 
specifically to meet immigrant needs, took up permanent residence 
in 1826 on Elm Street in a building which had once housed the 

207 

First Colored Presbyterian Church. After 1830 even Negro-Jewish 
antagonisms in New York were engendered almost always by indirection 


rather than by direct friction. Instances ranged from black 
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youngsters picking up age-old anti-Semitic ditties from the Irish 
street urchins, who sang them in the streets of New York just as 
they had in those of Dublin, to politically-ambitious Jews like 
Mordecai M. Noah attacking Blacks, not out of any sense of personal 
grievance, but as a cynical means of appealing to the heightening 
white racism of the electorate of Jacksonian New ‘ose 

The career of Noah -- dramatist, diplomat, editor, jurist, 
and, first and foremost, politician -- raises the whole question of 
the Jewish response to antebellum political trends as well as of the 
response by abolitionists, both white and black, to "the Jewish 
Question." Antebellum New York, as has already been pointed out, 
lacked the massive, contiguous black and Jewish ghettoes that later 
made Negro-Jewish relations in the city a matter of pervasive, 
everyday experience for both groups. But though the city's 
inconspicuous black minority rarely impinged upon the life or even 
registered on the consciousness of its antebellum Jewish community, 
New York Jewry was no less inevitably forced to come to grips with 
the "abstract" questions of freedom and equality for Blacks through- 
out the nation that came to overshadow all others in antebellum 
New York politics. The response to these issues by Noah, the man 
who became the most illustrious member of New York's Sephardic elite, 
takes on a paradigmatic quality, revealing the extremes to which 
grappling with the antebellum era's burning ideological questions 
could lead a New York Jew. 


Born in Philadelphia, Noah spent several years as a young 
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journalist in Charleston before travelling to North Africa to serve 
as a diplomat and then permanently settling in New York. The 
Charleston of the War of 1812 which Noah knew as a young man still 
looked to Jefferson rather than Calhoun; and, despite the enduring 
affection for the South his years there implanted in him, Noah, too, 
was still caught up in the warm afterglow of revolutionary liberalism 
in matters of race as well as politics as late as 1819, the year his 
Travels complimented the Blacks of Haiti for the "credible" 
performance of their goverrment and even held out the hope that 
eventually the Southern Blacks also could "with safety" be allowed 
"a greater measure of eee a 

By 1827, however, Noah -- now ensconced as Grand Sachem of 
Tammany Hall and editor of the Enquirer, the mercantile paper which, 
after its merger in 1829 with James Watson Webb's Courier, became 
the largest Jacksonian daily in America -- had converted to the 
strident Negrophobia that was one of the few consistent threads 
running through the tortuous fabric of his subsequent political 
OR Noah's conversion was reported approvingly by the 
Truth Teller, organ of the pioneer Irish politicos who were already 
contending with "natives" like the Jewish editor for control of 
Tammany T Its praise of a rival was a portent of the vital 
role that Negro-hate was to play as an ideological glue cementing 
together all the disparate factions that made up the Democratic 


Party in antebellum New York: 
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In Noah's Enquirer of yesterday there is a very 

just and welictined article relative to the insolent 

conduct and demeanor of the free Negroes of this city 

which ought to be noticed.... 

With the Enquirer we say, let it not be asserted 

that Negroes are free, and have equal rights with ourselves. 

This is downright nonsense....They have no right to sit at 

our tables, to hold by our arms in the streets, to marry 

our daughters, to sleep in our beds, and to jostle us on 

` the public promenade. They are not free to share with us 

and to mix with us in the enjoyment of social life. Black 

unto black and white unto white, is the heart law of social 

intercourse. 

215 

Noah deserted Jackson for the Whigs during the Bank War. 
This cleared the way for Emanuel Hart, another "Northern man 
with Southern principles," to replace him as the most prominent Jew 

216 
belonging to Tammany Hall. But it brought no end to the new 
Whig's use of racism and antiabolitionism as political weapons. In 
1842, while combining the functions of political editor and Judge of 
the New York Court of General Sessions, Noah took the offensive 
against antislavery partisans both within and without his new party. 
Horace Greeley and William Lloyd Garrison were his special targets. 
Greeley, his fellow Whig editor, he accused of having degraded the 
2 
white race by publicly breakfasting with two Negroes. And, with 
Garrison specifically in mind, he instructed a New York grand jury 
to indict anyone speaking in the city who advocated disunionism or 
218 

kindred radical abolitionist doctrines. 

Rather than ending the controversy, Greeley's explosive 
rejoinder further fueled it, setting the stage for the two decades 
of strained relations between New York Jewry and the antislavery 


movement that were in the offing: 
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We choose our own company in all times, and that of 

our own race, but cherish little of that spirit which 

for eighteen centuries has held the kindred of M.M. Noah 

accursed of God and man, outlawed and outcast, and unfit 

to be the associates of Christians and Musselmen, or even 

self-respecting Pagans. Where there are thousands who 

would not eat with a Negro, there are (or lately were) tens 

of thousands who would not eat with a Jew. We leave to 

such renegades as the Judge of Israel the stirring up of 

prejudices and the prating of "usages of society," which over 

half the world make him an abhorrence, as they not long 

since would have done here.219 

This tension-filled score of years was punctuated at roughly 
midpoint by a report issued in 1853 by the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. Edited by Louis Tappan, New York merchant 
prince and moving force behind abolitionism in both the city and 
state, it concluded more in sorrow than in anger that: "The Jews of 
the United States have never taken any steps whatever with regard 

220 

to the slavery question." Tappan pointed out in mitigation that 
American Jewry lacked a national organization of central ecclesiasti- 
cal body to shape its "general views"; yet he could not help ending 
with a lament over the failure of "the objects of so much mean 
prejudice and unrighteous oppression" to have developed a “denomina- 
tional opinion on the subject of American slavery" that would put 
them in the forefront of "the enemies of CASTE, and the friends of 

221 
UNIVERSAL FREEDOM." 

Tappan was generalizing about collective Jewish opinion rather 
than the comnitment (or lack of it) to abolitionism of individual 
Jews. A half century before he wrote, the list of individual 
exceptions -- relative to the miniscule size of the American Jewish 


community at the time -- was quite impressive as Jews, especially in 
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Pennsylvania but also in New York, participated actively in the 
affairs of the pioneering manumission E After Tappan 
wrote, the list of exceptions again grew impressively in terms of 
both the number and quality of its names -- the names being those 
of the post-1848 German-Jewish immigrants who were accelerating 
their assumption of leadership roles, both religious and secular, 
in American Jewish life. Indeed, the growth was so impressive 
and the contributions made by such antislavery stalwarts as Isadore 
Bush, August Bondi, Moritz Pinner, Michael Greenbaum, David Einhorn, 
Bernard Felsenthal, Michael Heilprin, and Ernestine Rose so worthy 
of note that by the eve of the Civil War Tappan's broader 
generalizations were themselves in need of E N 

Even after 1853, however, New York Jewry's contribution to the 
list continued to lag behind what might have been expected. In fact, 
its cold war with the forces of organized antislavery actually 
escalated, culminating in 1861 in Horace Greeley's attack on the 
city's Jews as second only to the New York Irish as "the meanest 
doughfaces in America." 

At work in New York were the same forces that inhibited Jewish 
involvement in the antislavery crusade on the national level -- 
preeminent among them, the understandable self-preoccupation of a 
"dual minority" that was at one and the same time an immigrant 
community intent on securing a niche for itself in a strange new land 
and a religious outgroup whose vulnerability to external attack was 


compounded by wracking internal debates over the need to modernize 
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its age-old heritage of ritual and ives Along the banks of 
the Hudson, however, these forces derived added impetus from extra- 
Ordinarily potent anti-Negro and pro-Southern feelings which reached 
unprecedented peaks of intensity during the sectional crisis of the 
1850's. 

New York Jewry never experienced the like of the fiery preachers 
who scourged the Slavepower before Jewish congregations in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and even pitino It boasted instead Morris J. 
Raphall, a rabbi who, just three months before the firing on Sumter 
advanced such arguments beyond the mere exchange of fiery words, 
delivered the sermon that won transient national notoriety as "the 
Slaveholders' Bible." 

The son of a Swedish "Court Jew," Raphall pursued secular as 
well as religious studies in Denmark and then Germany, acquiring a 
rather uneven theological education but the complete mastery of the 
art of public speaking and preaching that made him an ornament of the 
rabbinate, first in England and later in the United ea 
His assumption of the spiritual direction of Bnai Jeshurun in 1849 
made him the most eloquent voice of traditionalist Judaism in New 
York, giving him a sounding board from which to attack the Reformers 
who sought to deemphasize the faith's messianic and nationalist 
E This same traditionalist stance shaped "the Bible view 
of slavery" which he offered up to his congregation as a National 
Fast Day sermon and then repeated publicly for the benefit of 


"prominent citizens of other denominations," many of them fellow 
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members with Raphall of the appeasement-oriented American Society 
for National Unity. It helped to insure the wide distribution of 
a pulpit oration that, in its conservative political implications 
and sometimes even in its underlying theological assumptions, had 
more in common with the views of John Hughes, Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, than with those of the leading Jewish Reform rabbis in 
the United States and o 

Yet the sermon, though generally read as a defense of slave- 
holding, was less proslavery than antiabolitionist in animus. “Sorry 
to find...[himself] delivering a proslavery discourse," Raphall 
almost entirely limited his affirmative defense of bondage to Old 
Testament slavery which received praise for protecting the physical 
well-being and recognizing the human dignity of even the heathen 
dae These protections, he was "sorry to say," were not 
enjoyed by black chattels in the American Oe ag The closest he 
came to a positive defense of its "peculiar institution" was the 
guarded suggestion that the white Southerners’ subjugation of "the 
fetish-serving, benighted African" seemed to be a fulfillment of 
"Noah's Ree de While reaching no firm conclusion on this 
score, he strongly warned his auditors against those impious enough 
"to sit in judgment on the Word of God" by questioning the justice 
of such admittedly difficult-to-fathom A E i 

There were no qualifications at all to what was really the 
major thrust of Raphall's sermon: his attack on the Christian 


zealots whose evangelical enthusiasm he viewed as even more dangerous 
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then the scoffings of “the Biblical critics called petites 
For by refusing to accept American slavery as a morally tolerable 
If imperfect institution -- by "inventing a new sin, not known to 
the Bible" -- they had not only done "something little short of 
blasphemy"; they had also committed an horrendous political 

offense which "peaceable Union-loving Hebrews" could never eee 
Their mouths and theirs alone had uttered the incendiary arguments 
that had "exasperated the feelings of the South," “alarmed the 
conscience of the North," and brought the nation to the point where 
“men who should be brothers are on the point of embruing their hands 
in each other's blood." 

Raphall's plea for the North to stifle its abolitionists in 
order to avert a sectional bloodbath was only a small facet of the 
last desperate attempt made by the New York merchant class and its 
Satellites in politics and occupying the pulpit to preserve through 
concessions its inmensely-profitable Southern connection, the disrup- 
tion of which during the Secession Winter of 1860-61 plunged the 
city into a severe (if brief) economic crisis which increased 
unemployment rolls by a fourth and rivalled the misery produced 
by the Panics of 1837 and 1857." 

This decade-long attempt to appease the South had been made 
necessary in the minds of leading merchants by the failure of the 
Compromise of 1850, before which they had clung to an ostrich-like 
strategy of ignoring the secticnal controversy over slavery and its 


limits altogether in the the hope that it would go away -- the hope 
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that once motivated a New York daily to justify a series of articles 
speculating about life on the Moon on the grounds that science 
fiction constituted a wholesome distraction that would take the 
public's mind off the slavery gue Though pro-Southernism 
was a very real force in New York life prior to 1850, the city had 
never known anything that bears comparison with the conscious and 
concerted campaign of sectional appeasement that became the heart- 
throb of its politics during the 1850's. Nothing more needs be 
done to illustrate the nature of this campaign than to point to its 
culmination which, in municipal politics, at least, came in 1859, 
the year that Fernando Wood, a maverick Democrat, was triumphantly 
reelected Mayor by running against John Brown rather than his 
regular Democratic opponent whom, however, he did occasionally 
accuse of belonging to an organization -- Tammany Hall -- that was 
secretly conspiring to elevate the free TEE 

In national politics, the culmination came in November 1860, 
when an anti-Republican Fusion ticket carried the city two-to-one 
against Lincoln, almost rolling up a big enough margin to cost him 
the aa By the time Raphall spoke in early 1861, however, 
the appeasement campaign was already losing momentum as more and 
more New York businessmen reluctantly concluded that "coercion" 
was indeed the only way to prevent the South from permanently 
disrupting the national markets without which their city's boasted 
"imperial" status would become a hollow Peta Mayor Wood 


achieved his own undoing -- burdening the incipient antiwar movement 
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with a humilfating defeat that the stunning Southern victories of 
1861 and 1862 only partly reversed -- by demanding that the Empire 
City follow the South out of the Union so that, like Bremen and 
Lubeck, it could become a “free trade T a It was rumored 
that he had behind him a league of 4,000 to 5,000 co-conspirators 
intent upon subverting the Union; but a design so fantastic required 
“only a pinprick to burst bubble-like, and this Lincoln himself 
provided by making the devastating off-hand comment that it would 
be "sometime before the front door sets up house-keeping on its own 
P 
Among the political and business figures who played a prominent 
part in the appeasement campaign of the 1850's were August Belmont 
and Emanuel B. Hart who, unlike the apostate Belmont, was a devout 
P During the Secession Crisis of 1861, at least one of the 
city's Jewish business families -- the father/son combination of 
Michael and Henry Hart -- carried pro-Southernism to the logical 
conclusion of deserting the North for the Confederacy; in order to 
save the well-stocked slave plantation that was the centerpiece of 
his patrimony, the younger Hart removed to Virginia and from there 
to North Carolina, taking with him the human property which he 
feared might otherwise be expropriated by invading Union R 
But the Harts were, of course, an extreme case. New York's 
Jewish community, though agonized by the breakup of the ties of 
affection as well as economic interest that bound it to the South, 


did not fail to respond to the strongly pro-Unionist tide of 
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opinion that peaked as New Yorkers indignantly reacted to the firing 
on ria The Jewish Messenger which, except for an occasional 
jibe at "extremists" on both sides, had generally abstained during 
the 1850's from discussions of sectional (and all other) politics, 
summed up the reaction in an editorial entitled: "Stand By the 
Flag!" The electric reaction did wonders for the spirits of the 
tiny handful of antislavery advocates and Republican partisans 
New York Jewry had produced before 1861 -- among them, Philip J. 
Joachimsen, German-Jewish immigrant and U.S. Attorney who 
obtained the first convictions against slavetraders secretly 
Operating out of the Port of New York; Abram J. Dittenhoefer, 
Charleston-born but brought to New York early enough in childhood 
to grow into one of the few outspoken members of its antebellum 
legal elite; and Ernestine L. Rose, national crusader for women's 
rights as well as abolition who was one of the first Jewish inmigrants 
from Russian Poland both to arrive in the United States and to leave 
an imprint on its political life. l 

Their numbers multiplied during the Secession Winter thanks to 
the change of attitudes of those who, like rabbis S.M. Isaacs and 
B.L. Konreuther, had before chosen to smother their anti-slavery 
convictions in silence. "i Rabbi Konreuther of Rodelph Shalom, a 
congregation no less firmly committed to traditionalist Judaism 
than Raphall's Enai Jeshurun, delivered on the very same day that 
"the Slaveholders' Bible" was preached a diametrically opposed anti- 


Slavery sermon. Konreuther lacked the influential friends and 
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his sermon the literary graces that for a time made Raphall and 
his discourse national Lies Yet merely by delivering it, 
he demonstrated that there was no "perfect fit" between theological 
principles and rabbinic attitudes toward slavery. For, just as in 
the South there were Reform rabbis who joined in the defense of 
slavery, just so in the North there were rabbinic traditionalists 
who combined a conservative theological stance with radical anti- 
slavery P 

The interchange between the Jewries of the two sections even 
further complicated the picture, bringing to New York Rabbi James K. 
Gutheim, born in Germany but a superpatriotic Southerner by 1861, 
who brought with him from New Orleans an undying love for the Lost 
Cause as well as "advanced" theological aae S Yet, despite 
the individuals who don't fit the pattern, there was -- at least 
among Northern Jewry -- a general affinity between antislavery 
principles and cormitment to religious reform. Committed 
antislavery men were the rule among the Reformers but only the 
exception among the "non-Reformers" -- a negative designation which 
has the virtue of pointing up the fact that, before the first 
"Russian" congregation was established in New York in 1852, perhaps 
not even a single American rabbi would have qualified in the eyes of 
Eastern European Jewry as truly ENE This means that we 
cannot know as a certainty how a rabbinate with better "orthodox 
credentials" than the German and American "conservatives" and 


"traditionalists" would have responded to the traumatic conflicts 
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generated by the mid-nineteenth century version of "the American 
Dilemma." But, as we have already seen in Part I, there was very 
little in the tradition that was still the profoundest and most 
living of realities for Eastern European Jews to make any Jew into 
an ardent crusader for Negro EN 

In one sense at least, the general rule about the anti-slavery 
views of Northern Reform rabbis is actually strengthened by its 
leading exception, Isaac Mayer Wise of Cincinnati. For Wise, whose 
hostility to the abolitionists’ "Christian fanaticism" brought him 
to the brink of Copperheadism during the Civil War, adopted a pro- 
Southern stance during the 1850's not because he shared the 
"conservative" religious arguments that were the cornerstone of 
slavery's defense but in spite of his rejection of en 

Noah's Curse upon Ham as a proslavery argument Wise dismissed 
as mystical "nonsense" and an exercise in religious P a 
The argument that Old Testament slave law and practice guaranteed 
the inmutable rightness of slavery was, in his eyes, just another 
example of the benighted literalism which advocates of "progressive 
revelation" like himself were bound to combat. s£ These were 
exactly the same criticisms of Raphall's sermon made by antislavery 
Reform rabbis like David Einhorn, Bernard Felsenthal, and Gustav 
Gottheil; they also have much in cormon with those made by the 
Jewish freethinker and practitioner of the higher criticism, Michael 
Heilprin. The only difference was that Wise, for political reasons, 


held his piece as long as possible, refusing to criticize Raphall -- 
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whose politics if not theology were Wise's own -- until the demands 
263 
that he take a public stand became irresistable. 

Wise'’s politics were a function of his environment -- Cincinnati 
during the 1850's and early 1860's, a city reviled by abolitionists 
(who, of course, viewed antebellum New York in the same light) as 

4 

"Southern" though on “Northern soil." This environment inspired 
the ardent Democratic party affiliation that made "Black Republicans" 

265 l 
such a hissing and a byword to him. It also provided the context 
in which Wise could claim with sincerity that his own belief that the 
Negro was neither "created to be a beast of burden to others" nor 

266 

"just as good as you [or I]" was the essence of "racial moderation." 
For Wise, though a Reformer in religious ritual and practice, felt 
an overwhelming compulsion to be "moderate" in all things: 

The present state of political affairs [in 1861] should 

convince every sober-minded and well informed man 

that radicalism will not do in any province of human 

activity. There are no leaps in human history..., 

Radicalism will not do in politics, because there are 

historical rights, inveterate views and habits, thousands 

of interests connected with the existing state of 

affairs which will not yield to theories. It is easy 

for agitators to excite the passions of the populace, 

make friends and arm defenders for any theory; but it 

is impossible to revolutionize radically all historical 

rights .267 

This philosophy of history -- which, however, respectable in 
the abstract, was for Wise little more than rationale for political 
conformity -- had important roots in Reform Judaism in both Europe 
and the United States. Its roots among the Reformers, however, were 
psychological rather than theological -- the psychological being that 


of men who sometimes elevated "adapting to the environment" (hardly 
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a new temptation for Diaspora Jews) into a new categorical 

26 
imperative. As Bertram Korn points out, the irony in Wise's case 
but not his alone among the pioneers of Reform is that this impera- © 
tive, which made him so willing to run the risk of "innovation" 
when the internal structure of Jewish life and tradition were at 
stake, made him timorously unwilling to demand in the name of 
“justice” and "progress" equally profound changes of the wider 
society: 

There were...a few among the first Reforming rabbis 

who were restive against the political restrictions of 

mid-nineteenth-century Europe. Yet not even in their 

thinking and writing did there appear to be any conscious 

or direct causal relationship between religious conviction 

and political action. 

So far as its European origins are concerned, the 

Reform movement grew out of the effort, to adjust Jewish 

traditions and ideology to the new world of European 

thought and relationships into which Jews were emerging 

from the ghetto. It could hardly concern itself with the 

problems of that European society until it had first become 

a part of it, as a result of Jewish internal efforts as 

well as political enfranchisement. 

Indeed, the only way in which the openness of outlook which 
Wise, as a Reformer, prided himself upon seems to have affected his 
stance toward the race-and-slavery issues was to promote a flirtation 
with heterodox ideas about the Negro as a separately-created 

270 
species. In other words, his racism derived what intellectual 
rationale it had from secular "science" rather than Jewish theology. 
In this, Wise was no different from another racist Reform rabbi, 
James K. Gutheim of New Orleans, who enthusiastically endorsed 
C. Blancher Thompson's The Nachash (1860), a product of the 


"American School" of ethnology "proving" the inferior pre-Adamite 
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271 
descent of non-whites. 


But the Negro and unflattering speculations about his origins 
ranked far, far below the top of Wise'’s hierarchy of hates, the 
pinnacle of which was occupied by "the Puritan priests" whose 
dominance of abolitionism left no doubt in Wise's mind that the 
movement was the major threat to Jewish existence in mid-nineteenth 
century America: 

The Protestant priests threw the firebrand of abolitionism 

into the very heart of this country....You know who made 

Jefferson Davis and the rebellion? The priests did, and 

their whiners and howlers in the press.... 

0 ye hypocrites and pharisees! You would trample 

under your impious feet the rights of the Israelites and 

millions of intelligent citizens who believe not in Christ -- 

you would cast the firebrand of civil war into our midst to 
slay the innocent women and children....[You] embrace the 
distant Negro and rebuke the distant slave-holder whom 

you fear not, who can not come and join your church, 

increase your salaries, or praise your superlative wisdom. ¢72 

This hatred was the most powerful single force shaping Wise's 
attitude toward the sectional conflict. One might use an ad 
hominem argument to dismiss his charges; for Wise, as a respecta- 
bility-hungry champion of "Americanizing" both the immigrant German 
Jew and his religious heritage, almost certainly would have 
despised a movement which boasted the antebellum era's greatest 
unrespectables and premier nonconformists and dissidents whether or 
not the movenent was truly anti-Senitic. His charges of anti- 
Senitism can't be so easily disposed of, however, for the very simple 

273 
reason that he was far from the only Jew making them. Indeed, 
they were even echoed by the Jewish freethinker Ernestine Rose whose 


loathing for the politics of "moderation," if anything, exceeded 
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274 
Wise's detestation of "radicalism." 


Though born the daughter of a Polish rabbi, she boasted of 
having become “a rebel at the age of five" and “a heretic" by the age 
of Hie Her lifelong immersion in the socialist and liber- 
tarian movements of Western Europe and the United States removed 
her so far intellectually as well as geographically from her ghetto 
birthplace that she lost every trace of her origins except a 
residual and totally sentimental "ethnic" affection for the Jewish 
ie Yet not only did she, too, feel compelled to speak out 
against the anti-Senitism she encountered in the abolitionist 
movement; she even attributed it to the same cause as did Wise: 

"the pernicious example and influence of PEE 

The crucial task remains of evaluating the validity of such 
charges. It is crucial within the context of this discussion if for 
no other reason than that, to the extent the charges are valid, 
the detailed explanations of the limits of Jewish involvement in the 
antislavery movement which have already been offered -- explanations 
that stress such "internal" factors as theological conservatism and 
outgroup timidity -- must be deemphasized if not dismissed, The 
exploratory burden would have to be shifted to a degree not yet 
determined to barriers against Jewish involvement erected by the 
abolitionists themselves. 

If one focuses exclusively on political anti-Semitism and 
the abolitionists! response to the policy question it posed for their 


movement, then one is bound to conclude that such charges have no 
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more than minimal validity. For, at least by the middle 1850's, a 
broad consensus had emerged among antislavery radicals that, 
whatever their personal attitude toward Jews in particular or 
European immigrants in general, their movement ought to oppose the 
politicalization of any “side issue" which might distract attention 
from the burning question of freedom or servitude that was the 
central issue of the aac This pragmatic consensus -- a 
consensus which had as its philosophical overlay the idealistic 
universalism articulated by abolitionists as diverse in origin as 
Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglass -- made abolitionism more 
resistant to appeals to religious and ethnic prejudice than was the 
‘general run of Northern society, isolating within the movement those 
abolitionists who, like "Parson" Brownlow of Tennessee, continued 
unabated their political attacks on the Jews and support of 
ene 

But if one focuses, not on the abolitionists’ "official" stance 
toward "the Jewish Question," but on such subtler revelations of 
attitude as style and tone, emotional resonance and choice of 
metaphor, then quite a different conclusion emerges about aboli- 
tionism as an organized movement as well as about individual 
abolitionists. 

A closer analysis along these lines can begin in only one way. 
It must start with the overwhelmingly evangelical Protestant cast 
the organized antislavery movement took on during the 1830's, the 


epochal decade during which the movement abandoned the earlier 
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manumission societies’ gradualist approach in favor of a 
"revolutionary" commitment to immediate saree One study 
of the predominately-New England membership of Garrison's American 
Anti-Slavery Society concluded that fully a third of those belonging 
to the Society and its auxiliaries were Protestant ministers while 
over half of the non-ministers were lay members of Protestant 
congregations -- percentages all the more remarkable for an era in 
which the formally-churched, everywhere in the country, were still 
in a decided ene ais 

In New York there was one significant difference. For the New 
York abolitionists remained committed even after the 1830's to 
working within the Evangelical Church, refusing ever to give free 
play to the perfectionist dialectic that eventually led the 
Garrisonians to repudiate ecclesiastical loyalty and confessional 
orthodoxy in the name of PA Even the cormitment to 
political action, which helped precipitate the New Yorkers’ secession 
from the AAS as well as inspiring their role in the formation of the 
Liberty Party, never led them beyond the original religious parameters 
of a crusade dedicated to achieving "a Christian party in 
politics." 

In Arthur Tappan's eyes, for example, commitment to radical 
antislavery politics was not enough to make a "good" abolitionist; 
an abolitionist's credentials were suspect unless he was equally 


strongly committed to Tappan's evangelical Protestant version of 


Christianity. Thus when he learned that Karl Heinzen, the German 
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revolutionary firebrand and American immigrant intellectual, was 
planning to make his newspaper {nto an organ for free thought as well 
as abolition, Tappan concluded that Heinzen was no “genuine” anti- 
slavery man, withdrew his initial subsidy from Heinzen's Pioneer, 
and helped force both the paper and its editor to shift their 
operations from New York to rats And though Tappan, his 
brother Lewis, and the other New Yorkers who belonged to the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and the Liberty Party tended to be 
less hostile to Jews than they were to either atheistic radicals like 
Heinzen or believing Catholics, their narrowly "Christian" definition 
of anti-slavery politics -- a much narrower definition than that 
entertained by the Quakers, Unitarians, and Deists who had shaped 
the outlook of the manumission societies of a half century before -- 
was bound to have an adverse impact on Jewish participation in a 
movement dominated by men who might tolerate non-Christians as 
colleagues but would never extend to them a true sense of 
T 

But ambivalence toward the Jews was no monopoly of the non- 
Garrisonian abolitionists. It is also a strong undercurrent running 
through the writings of the followers of Garrison themselves, the 
handful in Gotham as well as the legions to the North. A classic 
illustration is provided by Lydia Maria Child's Letters From New 
York (1843) -- an illustration which is all the better just because 
she, only visiting New York, was an extreme Boston Garrisonian who 


never ceased striving to transcend the sectarian prejudices with 
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287 
which she had grown up. Her sixth letter begins with the 


confession of a wish, harbored ever since childhood, to venture 
"beyond the pale of the great sect of Christianity" by meeting "some 
intelligent and sincere Mohammedan" who could enable her "to look at 
the Koran through PERE N It then goes on to recount 
what happened when she did the next best thing by visiting, two 
years after its establishment in 1839, Shearey Hashamayim, the 
conservative German-Jewish synagogue on Crosby Oe a 

The first jarring note was struck when she was treated 
contemptuously, both as a non-Jew and a non-male, by "one of the 
masters of Israel" who "gruffly" ordered her to retire from the 
front seats of the synagogue where "the daughters of Jacob" were 
aie Nor did the religious service itself leave her with a 
more favorable impression. Though predisposed to view the modern 
Jews' religious past with "loving reverence" as "the medium" through 
which God chose to bring the "glorious truths" of Christianity into 
the world, she found their traditional mode of worship not only 
“strange and bewildering" but even lacking in "solemnity" as well as 
"faith and re The modern dress of the believers merely 
magnified the dimensions of the aesthetic disaster, producing a 
"heterogeneous jumbling of the Present with the Past" that "broke 
the illusion [of the sacred] EE As to the contemporary 
Jews themselves whom she encountered as worshippers, the very fact 
that so many were "fair-skinned and blue-eyed" disappointed her 


romantic expectation that they would all conform to the "dark eyes, 
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jetty locks, and olive complexions of Palestine." She concluded 
by drawing a moral lesson from the humiliating status degradations 
of the Jewish Present for Christians who, out of an infatuation with 
the glories of the Jewish Past, cited Old Testament practice as a 
justification for the modern continuance of such “unChristian" 
institutions as slavery: 

When I hear Christian ministers apologizing for slavery 

by the example of Abraham, defending war, because the 

Lord commanded Samuel to hew Agog in pieces, and 

sustaining capital punishment by the retaliatory code of 

Moses, it seems to me it would be most appropriate to 

have Jewish criers at the doors of our theological 

schools, proclaiming at the top of their lungs, "Old 

Clothes! Old Clothes! Old Clothes all the way from 

Judea! "294 

What must be emphasized is that this complex layer of negative 
emotions underlay the attitude toward the Jews of an abolitionist 
who -- at one and the same time -- considered anti-Semitism "the 
darkest blot" on the escutcheon of Christian Europe. The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, published in New York City and organ 
of the relative handful of New York abolitionists who remained 
Garrisonians after 1840, was, if anything, even more negative in its 
scattered references to the Jews -- especially the Jews of New 

296 
York. On one occasion, its editors subjected them to the cruel 
and heavy-handed irony of publishing a letter from a fictitious 
"Sambo" that accused "the Democratic Hebrews of the City of New 
York" of raising a hullabaloo over the fate of Edgar Mortara, 
the Jewish youth secretly baptised and kidnapped in far-off Italy, 


while ignoring the much more immediate plight of the American 
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slave -- the age's only true "mar tyr of the first order." 


Indeed, the followers of Garrison, though somewhat less likely 
to indulge in traditional religious anti-Semitism than the rival 
abolitionists, had their own special susceptibility to Jew-hatred. 
Just because they were so open to "modern" secular ideas and 
transatlantic influences, they were relatively more likely to 
contract the belief in Jewish "racial" as distinguished from 
“religious” inferiority which was the potent new ideological strain 
of the old N Thus "Count" Adam Gurowski -- German- 
educated Polish aristocrat and revolutionary emigre who became a fast 
friend of Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, and Wendell Phillips as 
well as a vituperative radical critic of the Lincoln Administration -- 
had some success in popularizing in such circles notions about the 
Jews (whom he classified as a bastardized and debased version of the 
"pure" and preferable Negro) that paralleled those advanced 
contemporaneously in Europe by "Count" Arthur E EN 

The conclusion, then, seems inescapable that abolitionists, 
whatever wing of the movement to which they owed their loyalty, 
tended to share certain basic emotional reflexes and ideological 
susceptibilities that, at the very least, were enough to make Jews 
feel uncomfortable. But the evidence so far presented that points 
to this conclusion has been drawn almost entirely from the careers 
of white abolitionists. What of the black abolitionists and their 
response to Jews and "the Jewish Question"? 


For black abolitionists, even more than for white, "the 
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Church,” as Martin R. Delany put it, "was the Alpha and Onega of All 
mae The “towering religiosity" of the slaves was seconded 
in the case of the free black crusaders for freedom by their over- 
whelming practical dependence on the Negro Churches for institutional 
eee So great was the degree of this dependence that even 

a figure of the stature of Frederick Douglass felt compelled to 

trim his sails whenever his course might otherwise take him beyond 
the bounds of black church life. A true disciple of Garrison to the 
end in his "universalist" resistance to the "particularist" appeals 
of nineteenth-century black nationalism, Douglass nevertheless broke 
with him without hesitation when continuing to follow the Garrisonian 
lead would have required him to beccme an antiecclesiastical 
iconoclast and cease working for the antislavery cause through the 
instrumentality of established churches, black or white. 

The unmatched intensity of the black abolitionists’ commitment 
to religion, both as a matter of faith and fact of institutional 
life, had profound consequences for their attitudes toward the Jews. 
Yet just because the Christianity of black and white abolitionists -- 
or Blacks and whites in general, for that matter -- were not quite 
the same, neither were the attitudinal consequences when they faced 
"the Jewish cae 

Lifelong resort to the anti-Semitic vocabulary and metaphors 
embedded in the Christian tradition was one of the inevitable points 
of similarity. For anti-Semitism had never merely a system of 


negative beliefs about Jews; it was always also a basic vocabulary 
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of invectives that were often used against non-Jewish opponents as 
well. Thus black abolitionists could find no better way to express 
their loathing for proslavery white churches and proslavery biblical 
theorists than to call the former "synagogues of Satan" and to 
Stigmatize the latter as "worthy" successors to the Jewish "swine 
of the Scriptures" who refused to accept the liberating word of 
eae 

What was truly distinctive about the black abolitionist response, 
however, was a strongly positive identification with the Jews that 
was rarely achieved by the more ambivalent white abolitionists. 
This identification was especially pronounced among antebellum black 
"nationalists" -- whose ranks, at least in this connection, must be 
viewed to include Jehovah-intoxicated Southern slave rebels, not 
just politically-sophisticated Northern free Blacks. For both 
shared something which has never subsequently disappeared from the 
mainstream of black nationalist thought: a view of the Jews, not as 
the medium of “universal” Christian truths about salvation for 
individuals, but as a special model solely for Blacks of how to 
save themselves as a people from white oppression in Ria. 

Before such a view was acted upon or even articulated in 
political terms, it surfaced in other forms -- all of which, in one 
way or another, ultimately derived from the affinity for the Old 
Testament over the New pithily expressed in James Weldon Johnson's 
observation that the authors of the Bible "put the best T 


The black spirituals, for example, contain such scant Christological 
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content that one could even make the argument (though admittedly 
only with tongue-in-cheek) that the "underground theology" of the 
slave quarters was TE It is a commonplace that their 
favorite heroes are Moses, Joshua, and Samson; Jesus, on the other 
hand, when he appears at all, is very often pictured as but one 
more "man of war" in the tradition of the active and violent heroes 
of the Old Testament. 

Christian slaveholders no doubt did all they could to prevent 
their black chattels from imitating whites in the way of autonomy 
and freedom, But these ancient Jewish "men of war" provided black 
slave insurrectionaries like Gabriel, Vesey, and Turner with 
"significant others” enough to quicken their courage and inspire 
the resolve needed to act out their dreams of a final, bloody 
Day of Judgment against the white Christian E 

But black slave revolts, however awesome their potential for 
upheaval were, as a form of protest, still essentially pre- 
political. The case was different with black nationalism in the 
antebellum North where, despite the depths of white hostility, 
pioneer race leaders -- among them, David Walker, Robert Alexander 
Young, Henry Highland Garnett, Martin R. Delany, Lewis Woodson, 
Theodore J. Holly, James M. Whitfield, Alexander Crunmell, and 
Edward Wilmot Blyden -- had the freedom of action and room for 
improvisation required to "politicize" the nationalist impulse by 
forcing it into a secular mold compatible with a rational and 


programmatically-structured strategy for collective advance through 
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group action. 


Two earlier “Back-to-Africa" advocates -- Paul Cuffee of 
Boston and Liberia and Gustavas Vasa of London and Sierra Leone -- 
had made the Exodus from Egypt a master metaphor of black emigration- 
ism even before the antebellum era proper sae But virtually 
every other major thread of the historic nationalist argument 
was weaved into its fabric by the successor generation which started 
assuming leadership roles during the late 1820's and early fee. 
Perhaps their greatest contribution was creating what Howard Holman 
Bell has called "nationalism on the home front": a program that 
challenged Blacks unable or unwilling to emigrate to achieve freedom 
right her in America yet to achieve it, not through dependence on 
white aid nor even through individual self-assertion alone, but rather 
through the practice of communal solidarity in all its forms -- 
including the religious, political, and the economic closing of 
wie 

At every critical juncture of their work, the architects of this 
program pointed to the Jews as an example to be imitated if also 
improved upon. Characteristic was the use that the Reverend Lewis 
Woodson of Pittsburgh, mentor of the more famous Martin R. Delany, 
made of the example of “old father Abraham" in an 1838 argument in 
favor of "resort to separation, and the formation of [separate] 
societies....as a means of curing existing T O Though 
black religious separatism was a fact of organizational life long 


before it generated even one such theological rationale, Woodson's 
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was not the first. A decade before in New York, Robert Alexander 


Young's Ethiopian Manifesto (1829) appeared, only to be overshadowed 


by the publication in Boston in the same year of David Walker's 
: 315 
Appeal. Walker, however, was no less preoccupied than Young and 


Woodson with "the Jews, that ancient people of the Lord," using 
their experience as a pivot for his attack on "the preachers of the 


religion of Jesus Christ" who urged upon Blacks the counsels of 
316 
"Christian" passivity and submission. 


The classic antebellum exposition of black political nationalism 


-- Martin R. Delany's The Condition, Elevation, Emigration, and 
Destiny of the Colored Peoples in the United States (1852) -- was 


also written in New York, though by a remarkably versatile Pittsburgh 
physician "detained in the city on business" rather than by a native 
New Yorker. : Its much-quoted governing thesis assets the 
fundamental parallelism between and convergence of black aspirations 
and Jewish experience in these memorable words: 


The claims of no people, according to established policy 
and usage, are respected by any nation, until they are 
presented in a national capacity....Every people should be 
the originators of their own designs, projector of their 
own schemes, and creators of the events that lead to 

their destiny -- the consunmation of their desires....We have 
hearts and virtues, just as other nations; which in their 
pristine purity are noble, potent, and worthy of example. 
We are a nation within a nation; -- as are the Poles in 
Russia, the Hungarians in Austria, the Welsh, Irish and 
Scotch in the British Dominions.... 

[And as] also are the Jews, scattered throughout not 
only the length and breadth of Europe, but almost the 
habitable globe, maintaining their national characteristics, 
and looking forward in high hopes of seeing the day when 
they may return to the former national position of self- 
goverment and independence.... 
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Such men, even when provoked, almost never levelled indiscrimin- 
ate attacks against either Judaism or their Jewish contemporaries. 
They preferred, for example, to answer the anti-Negro uses to which 
Noah's Curse and other elements of Jewish lore were put by Bible- 
spouting apologists for racism and slavery with affirmative arguments, 
also drawing on the Old Testament, emphasizing the superlative 
implications of the Hamite genealogy and the biblical glories of 
re E Daniel Alexander Payne, Bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, recalled how, as the sectional conflict 
overflowed its cauldrons, "the South was earnestly invoking God 
against the North, the North invoking God against the South, and the 
blacks invoking God against Sees Both the North and the South 
were also equally transfixed by Old Testament symbols -- which 
Lincoln subtly conflated with those of the New to achieve the dual 
analogy that informed his own understanding of the war as both a 
blood sacrifice imposed by Jehovah on an erring people yet perhaps 
also a necessary prelude to the fulfillment of the Messiah's 
promise; and which, the Confederates resorted to, not merely to 
justify antebellum racial slavery, but also, after they began to 
lose the war, to liken themselves to the armies of Saul and David 
and the invading Yankees to the nae Neither "white 
side” was as imaginatively consumed by these symbols as were "the 
blacks," both as individuals and as a people;. and this is probably 
why they were the a of the "three sides" to call upon 


God to curse the Jews. 
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Indeed, even their criticisms of the Jews -- in any case, those 
made from a sophisticated black nationalist perspective -- were 
unusually constructive. The searching analysis to which the 
Reverend Theodore J. Holly of New Haven, leading proponent of 
Haitian emigration, subjected the Rothschilds as a striking instance. 
He focused on the meteoric career of the family, not to indulge in a 
conventional tirade against "Jewish materialism," but to make the 
same argument that became a stample of Zionist polemics -- namely, 
the argument that the achievements registered by exceptional 
individuals, however impressive, were neither a substitute for group 
success nor a guarantee of group security. 


The Jews being...without national prestige in the 
world, have been the scorn and derision of all the nations 
of the earth. Neither wealth, nor rank, personal worth 
or merit of any kind, can give to the individual Jew that 
civil status in the world which a peculiar and distinct 
nationality alone can bestow. Hence, Baron Rothchild, the 
great financial prop of the British Government, remained 
for years an humble suitor at the door of the British 
Parliament for the privilege of taking his rightful seat 
in the House of Commons, to which his constituency in 
London had elected him. And he was at last admitted because 
of the great influence his enormous wealth gave him, 
and because of the financial dependence of the whole English 
Government upon him. Let this extraordinary individual 
influence be removed, that overtops that of a whole nation, 
and Baron Rothchild would instantaneously sink into the 
general contempt meted out to his denationalized race.... 

Arguing, then , from these premises, I conclusively 
assert that we must have a strong, powerful, enlightened 
and progressive negro nationality developed, equal to the 
demands of the nineteenth century, and capable of commanding 
the respect of all the nations of the earth, from whence 
a reflex influence will irradiate, not only to uproot 
American slavery, but also to overthrow Afpjcan slavery 
and the slave-trade throughout the world.” 


kritten in 1859, this example of how the outlooks of the two 
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nationalisms, Black and Jewish, came to overlap is (despite some 
melodramatic excesses) remarkable for its insight. It makes it 
easier to understand why Edward Wilmot Blyden, another black 
nationalist with antebellum roots, reacted the way he did to the 
publication of Herzl's Judenstaat (1896). At the very end of a 
half-century career that carried him from the Danish West Indies, 
where he was born “in a predominately Jewish and English-speaking 
community" that also produced the Confederate statesman Judah F. 
Benjamin, to the mid-century United States, where he preached the 
gospel of Pan-Africanism, to Liberia, where he devoted his best 
years to realizing it in practice, Blyden reacted to Herzi's mani- 
festo by publishing The Jewish Question (1898), a manifesto of 
his own praising "that marvellous movement called Zionism" as a 
beacon light that would not only show the world's Jews the way to 
redemption but would also inspire its Blacks to great cere 
This extremely favorable image of the Jews was certainly 
no monopoly of the nationalist wing of th2 antebellum black protest 
movement. The Rochester National Negro Convention of 1853 was the 
last such gathering in which the viewpoint of Frederick Douglass 
scored a clear and unambiguous victory over that of Martin R. 
Delany as the Convention went on record in favor of a strategy that 
laid more emphasis on appealing to white consciences than on black 
aS Yet this same anti-nationalist gathering was so 


sensitive to the wrongs done the Jews that its appeal for white aid 


exempted them as "the single exception" to the generalizations made 
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about there being "no people more persecuted" than the black people 
of iain Only in a single albeit crucial respect did those 
rejecting nationalism differ in their stance toward the Jews: they 
were openly sceptical about attempts to go beyond the religious 
inspiration and moral support which black people derived from 
analogies with Jewish travails and triumphs by deriving in addition 

a model for effective social and political action in the modern 
world. 

Whatever the merits of this scepticism and of the other 
criticisms which were made against those attempting to "particularize" 
both the ideology and tactics of black abolitionism, the nationalists 
had everyreason to believe by the late 1850's that they were riding 
the crest of a wave. They had every reason to believe this even 
though they probably had not yet won the allegiance of a clear-cut 
majority of black E Khat mattered more than numbers 
were the changes overtaking a few key men -- men like Frederick 
Douglass who, though never losing his faith that "the tendency of 
the age" was toward “unification,” was too deeply shaken by the ugly 
turn of events that began with the passage of the Compromise of 1850 
to continue to effectively articulate his opposition either to 
"nationalism on the home front" or even to the more extreme solution 
of emigrationism; and men like Henry Highland Garnet, who, though 
rejecting emigrationism as a solution for American Blacks as late as 
1848 on the grounds that the modern imperialist penetration of Africa 
had introduced "Pharaohs...on both sides of the blood-red sea," had 


in less than a decade completely reversed his field and switched 
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- 329 
sides in the ideological and factional dispute. 


Productive of both creative ferment and bottoming despair, the 
1850's were, in fact, "the height of the times" for antebellum black 
leaders. The nationalist impulse -- which, its critics then as now 
argued, fed even more on black self-doubt than black self-confidence 
~- certainly didn't alone derive its strength from the positive 
appeal of its O Contributing also was a visceral 
revulsion and elemental recoil against a white Christian America that 
seemed intent upon permanently consigning every black man to the 
status of Dredd Scott. To some extent at least, the positive black 
identification, before as well as after 1860, with the Jews was a 
way of expressing this rejection of white Christianity which involved 
cultivating the "Jewish roots" of the Judeo-Christian tradition 
with great assiduity (if not with perfect understanding) in order to 
all the better show contempt for the overhanging "Christian 
branches" upon which slavemasters were wont to hang signs 
instructing their bondsmen in the virtues of passivity and 
en. 

Carried one step further, this counterattack against the 
version of Christianity which whites attempted to impose on Blacks 
could lead to a total rejection of the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
"Jewish roots“ and all. And, strange as it may seem, the Old 
Testament itself provided an important foundation in both myth and 


moral allegory for this total rejection -- an identification which 


fertilized the soil that, after the turn of the twentieth century, 
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became the growth medium for iore exotic varieties of black nation- 
alism. For in "dark" moods, moods of healthy cynicism as well as 
corrosive despair, Black Americans have always compared themselves, 
not to the picked Children of Abraham, but to the disinherited 
Children of Hagar -- Abraham's Egyptian concubine and mother of 
Ishmael, progenitor of the wandering Arabs. 

One nineteenth-century black nationalist, Edward Wilmot Blyden, 
actually pointed the way toward later developments by coming 
perilously close to opting for Islam over Christianity as a 
religion better suited to the full realization of "the African 
e NE Yet just because "Black Muslim" theology has never 
outgrown its roots psychological roots in Old Testament symbolism, 
it has never been able to incorporate anti-Semitism as more than a 
peripheral theme and second-hand product of its more basic backlash 
against ‘ea Nineteenth-century black nationalists 
generally refused to honor Jew-hatred even with this derivative 
status. Blyden, for example, while only tentatively pro-Moslem, was 
fanatically ee a 

On balance, then, the positive identification with the Jews as a 
prototype for the redemption of the race predominated, growing 
stronger with waxing nationalist sentiment and tipping the scales 
of antebellum black opinion against the forces of traditional 
religious anti-Semitism and xenophobic aversion to the Jew-as- 


immigrant that exerted their weight on the other side. Why, then, 


did no amicable and mutually-supportive relationship develop 
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between the antebellum Jewish community and Blacks struggling against 
slavery and for racial justice? And why was there cold war rather 
than detente despite the contrary wishes of the able if small cadre 
of Jewish abolitionists? 

The answer, which is not hard to find, runs through all the 
other explanations that have already been given. It is the impact 
on the Jews of antebellum social pressures toward conformity in 
politics as well as race relations that doubly damned black 
abolitionists, both as blacks and as political dissidents. Collective 
as opposed to individual defiance of these pressures was unthinkable 
from a group like the antebellum Jews -- a group itself subject 
to double suspicion if not double damnation because of its tandem 
immigrant origins and religious marginality. Black abolitionists, 
whether they wanted to be or not, were inevitably viewed as part of 
the broader white antislavery movement which, whatever the protes- 
tations of tolerance made by its leaders, radiated suspicion and 
dislike of Jews like a penumbra. But this merely gave Jews a 
self-righteous reason for not collectively embracing a cause -- that 
of the black abolitionists -- from which naked self-interest and a 
sense of group peril would have been quite enough in themselves to 
cause the generality to shy se 

The upheavals of Civil War and Reconstruction swept away some of 
the barriers that had stood in the way of an antebellum 
reapprochenent in Negro-Jewish relations. It did so by lessening 


Jewish insecurities through a speed-up in German-Jewish assimilation 
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and social ascent; and it also did so by draining the race issue; 

at least in the North and at least for the remainder of the 
nineteenth century, of its explosive potential through a transfer of 
the black man into a sealed-off limbo of half-freedom where whites 
could either leave him to rot with relative impunity or else 
patronize him -- as did the new generation of German-Jewish "Grand 
Dukes" -- but at a distance and with relatively little risk. What 
this consummation amounted to, of course, was no real meeting of 

the minds but rather a travesty of one. Nor could it have been 
otherwise. For, in all fundamental respects, the social worlds of 
Kew York's black and Jewish communities were further removed, and the 
life experiences of Blacks and Jews throughout nineteenth-century 
America more tragically divergent, a generation after 1860 than they 


had been a generation before. 


4. Crucible of Conflict: The Civil War and Reconstruction 

One aspect of the homogenization of American culture and 
society which the Civil War ultimately promoted was a movement toward 
a truly national system of status rankings for ethnic, racial, and 
religious minorities. For the Negro, full civil freedom -- though 
far from full racial equality -~ became the national norm, however 
reluctantly the South honored this new prescriptive formula for 
race relations in practice. For the Jew, especially the German- 
Jewish immigrant, the national acceptance that accorded him a new 
status as "member" rather than "guest" of the host society also went 


hand-in-hand with "the highly accelerated pace of Americanization" 
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337 
the war effected. 


The immediate impact of the four years of carnage was in quite 
a different and divisive direction. Especially for New York Negroes 
who had already tasted for over a generation the bitter fruit of 
"merely formal" freedom, the war years proved a maiming ordeal. But 
New York Jews, too, found that the immediate passions of "the 
brothers’ war” could inflame the whole range of religious and 
ethnic prejudices which, during the antebellum era, had assaulted 
their self-respect if not substantially impeded their economic 
progress. The difference was that for New York Jewry the years from 
1861 to 1865 were an ordeal successfully endured and triumphantly 
see 

Even economically, the war's initial impact on New York Jewry 
was severe. Though writing specifically of the Lehman brothers, viho 
established a permanent New York branch of their Montgomery cotton 
brokerage house in 1858, Allan Nevins describes it as "a staggering 
blow" that did not spare the other Jewish family partnerships whose 
antebellum business ventures had spanned the sectional E 
The Southern branches of such families were, of course, especially 
hard hit, suffering grievously for the duration. Their ability to 
survive at all as going business concerns depended on their 
ingenuity at blockade running and distributing goods through a 
war-paralyzed region -- an ingenuity which moved Gentile competitors 
to both admiration and S 


In the North, however, Jewish business families had much more 
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room to maneuver in adapting to the wartime disruption of their 
Southern connections. Their adaptation was actually facilitated by 
two crucial economic distortions the conflict produced: the wartime 
inflation, which they profited from as financial and commercial 
middlemen; and the wartime textile boom, which made possible the 
dramatic rapidity of their shift from merchandising cotton for the 
South to manufacturing cloth for the ae Having presciently 
bought a textile factory in 1860, William Seligman soon made a 
fortune as a government contractor outfitting the boys in blue. 
But for his family's four-year immersion in the mundale business of 
roughly-finishing coarse cloth for the battlefield, the grand 
conception embodied in "J. & W. Seligman and Company, World Bankers" 
might never have been realized. Also by 1865, such peers of the 
Seligman's as Abraham Kuhn, Marcus Loeb, and Marcus Goldman had 
amassed fortunes from either financing the union war effort or 
manufacturing for it so large that they almost succumbed to 
the temptation of a premature Hii 

Neither in economics nor in any other sphere of life were the 
choices facing Black New Yorkers in 1865 so pleasant. The precipi- 
tous decline in Manhattan's black population -- from 12,500 in 1860 
to 9,900 in 1865 -- is only one indicator of what the war years 
meant for ae For they bore the main brunt of the war-heightened 
social tensions that, had there been no black scapegoats, would 
certainly have borne much more heavily on a white minority with 


multiple vulnerabilities like the Jews. 
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The “fervid but not very profound enthusiasm" for the Union 
cause with which New York, according to Horace Greeley, greeted the 
Northern response to the attack on Sumter gave way within a matter 
of months to spiraling Copperheadism and color-hate -- spirals that 
fed upon each other as well as upon every new defeat inflicted upon 
the North and every new sacrifice required of it for ultimate 
Wa Anyone familiar with the antebellum record should not 
be surprised that it was in New York City that defeatism and race 
hatred broke through the patriotic unity of Northern society with 
pace-setting ferocity, inspiring a wave of anti-war and anti-black 
protests across the North which seemed to prove that this unity had 
never been more than a eae 

Taking the form of a spontaneous anti-war protest on the part 
of the city's white, predominately-immigrant working class, the 
New York Draft Riots of 1863 are still uncontested as the bloodiest 
race riot in American mon The contemporary casualty 
estimates -- which, though exaggerated, are the most accurate 
reflection of the psychological impact of this climactic episode 
of nineteenth-century Negrophobia -- placed the toll at 2,000 dead 
and 8,000 wounded, equalling Union losses at Bull ore Among 
the confirmed victims were eleven Blacks, many hideously mutilated 
and then burnt alive; but their agonies were undoubtedly shared by 
the bulk of the three score black missing-and-unaccounted-for as well 
as by an ge number of black victims never officially reported 


as missing. 
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These ghastly statistics inspired Greeley's observation that 
the "vital aims [ of the Rebellion]" were "more cherished [in New 
York] than even in South Carolina or Louisiana." They only take 
on their full meaning, however, when viewed against the backdrop of 
two years of rising wartime tensions and mounting racial violence. 
Even before 1861 was out, the city's Democratic and Catholic 
newspapers began systematically to cultivate the fear that a prolonged 
war fought for total victory would unleash the dynamics of emancipa- 
tion and deluge the victorious North with a flood of liberated 
slaves. Mob violence against Negroes became a regular feature 
of its wartime life, not in July 1863, but in August 1962 -- when 
Brooklyn mobs initiated a series of attacks against Blacks working 
on the docks or in tobacco ane The opening months of 1863, 
especially January which produced the Emancipation Proclamation and 
March which produced the Conscription Act, were decisive, but only 
in the sense that they acted as a catalyst giving a sharp political 
focus to the diffuse resentments and aimless violence of the two 
preceding fee 

The Proclamation so provoked the Metropolitan Record, unofficial 
organ of Archbishop John Hughes, that it disavowed its earlier 
support for the ae The Freeman's Journal and Catholic Register 
-- edited by James McMaster, a transplanted Ohioan and convert from 
Protestantism who was jailed eight months for his outspoken 
Copperheadism -- took grim satisfaction from this confirmation by 


Lincoln of its long-standing interpretation of the war as an 
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355 
abolitionist conspiracy. The worst having occurred, McMaster 


didn't blanch from meeting it head-on, urging his readers that 
any Blacks liberated under the provisions of Lincoln's handiwork 
“that float hither from the South ought to be driven out imprisoned 
or tenit = 

While advocating no such violent courses, the Jewish Record, a 
conservative pro-Demccratic sheet, was especially hostile to the 
ideological underpinnings of the Prcclamation, reserving its hardest 
fire for those who glorified its issuance through resort to Old 
Testament symbolism and analogies with the Jewish experience. 


We know now how to speak in the same breath of the Negro 
and the Israelite. The very names have startlingly 
opposite sounds -- one representing all that is debased and 
inferior in the hopeless barbarity and heathenism of six 
thousand years; the other, the days when Jehovah conferred 
on our fathers the glorious equality which led the 
Eternal to converse with them, and allow them to enjoy 
the conmunion of the angels. Thus the abandoned fanatics 
insult the choice of God himself, in endeavoring to reverse 
the inferiority which he stamped on the African, to make 
him the compeer, even in bondage, of His chosen people. 

There is no parallel between such races. Humanity from 
pole to pole would scout such a comparison. The Hebrew was 
originally free; and the charger of his liberty was inspired 
by his Creator. The Negro was never free; and his bondage 
in Africa was simply duplicated in a milder form when he was 
imported here....The judicious in all the earth agree that 
to proclaim the African equal to the surrounding races, 
would be a farce which would lead the civilized conservatism 
of the world to denounce the outrage.... 

Alas, that the holy name and fame of the Prophet Noses 
should be desecrated by a comparison with the quixotic 
achievements of President Lincoin. 39/7 


Editorial reaction to the Conscription Act was just as violently 
negative and even more uniformly hostile. Greeley's Tribune 


358 
almost alone defended the equity of its exemption clause. The 
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Weekly Caucasian -- the voice of J.H. Van Evrie, who carried his 
advocacy of the Confederate cause to the logical conclusion of 
endorsing Jefferson Davis for President of the Union in 1864 -- 
articulated the viewpoint that even the city's other Republican 
dailies shared by labelling exemption a demand for "$300 or Your 
life. The influential Jewish Messenger, whose adherence to the 
Union war effort had been sincere and undeviating, could not help but 
respond to the white heat of resentment that seized New York public 
opinion by joining in an anti-draft and anti-black consensus which, 
according to Police Superintendent John Kennedy, included even 
"return two-years' soldiers, whose antipathies [against Negroes] are 
stronger than before they went to the en ek 

What the draft rioters did was to violently act out this 
consensus on a massive scale. Rioting raged uncontrolled for three 
full days, disturbing the tranquility of suburbs as far removed 
from the heart of the mid-century city as distant, rural cee 
White mobs as large as 10,000 strong were arrayed against the 1,600 
beleaguered men of the newly-reorganized Metropolitan Police Force -- 
a force which stood alone because of federal troop withdrawals made 
in a desperate attempt to counter Lee's northerly advance through 
PERT AEN i 

The rioting was thoroughly put down within a week but its 
aftershocks continued to reverberate through New York society for the 
war's balance. In the wake of an episode so heartening to the 


South as well as appalling to the rest of the North, the Chicago 
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Tribune blamed it less on the rfoters than on press magnates like 
James Gordon Bennett, whose fidelity to Southern interests one of his 
Dixie admirers once compared favorably to that of John C. ethene: 
Yet the Tribune, already the canonical spokesman for Middlewestern 
Republicanism, also offered another, less discriminating explanation 
of the strength of Copperhead sentiment in New York, singling out for 
blame "Belmont, the Rothschilds, and the whole tribe of Jews" as the 
masterminds behind the movement for a dishonorable a ae Such 
unjustified criticism-from-without actually played into the hands 
of New York Democrats willing to assume the role of champion of Jewish 
rights. More than willing to do so was the Sunday Mercury, a 
militant opponent of the war which started exploiting Jewish 
resentment over Northern anti-Semitism as early as 1862. Rather than 
merely commisserating with New York Jews over the order, issued by 
Grant but rescinded by Lincoln, expelling all Jewish traders from the 
military territory of Tennessee, it had gone on to nira them 
to begin "arming themselves" in order to resist further interference 
with their T 

The Jewish Messenger had mocked this invitation to riot by 
inviting its own readers to turn out for a parade of the "First 
Division Jewish Infantry," a phantom organization with no members 
but dedicated to the purpose of waging war against the Union he 
How far New York Jewry was willing to go inthe direction of 
Copperheadism was not put to the ultimate test, however, until July 


1863 -- when, in the words of the black novelist and historian 
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William Wells Brown, the Rebellion "in point of cruelty...was 
transferred from the South to the Game 
To their credit, New York's Jews monolithically refused to take 
the leap beyond verbal criticism of the war effort by participating 
in violent acts against either black scapegoats or white symbols 
of federal authority. Joseph Seligman -- who, despite his frenetic 
efforts as a salesman in Europe for Union bonds, shared the cynicism 
and gloom so general among Northerners in 1863 -- nevertheless 
could not but help express in a letter home the depth of his loathing 
for both the draft rioters and "the once 'Democratic' O 
- Abram J. Dittenhoefer, long an outspoken Republican partisan, needed 
no reason beyond his own immediate experience to react with visceral 
disgust since a rioting mob had thronged around the family home, 
fortunately to do nothing worse than shout: “Down with the 
abolitionist! Death to E T 
But more revealing of the group dynamics governing the Jewish 
response are the reactions of less-prominent and sometimes even 
totally-anonymous individuals. Along one of its dimensions, this 
response was not distinctively "Jewish" at all but was instead 
characteristic of an upwardly mobile group that already belonged -- 
completely in attitudes and aspirations if not yet fully in status -- 
to the city's "proper" middle class. Thus, Daniel Frohman, whose 
fame as a theatrical producer was still a generation in the future, 


seems to have been less appalled by the racial atrocities committed 


by the rioters than by the bad breeding that led a handful of their 
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number to smash his violin just for the sport of it, thereby putting 
an end to his youthful music pear And the rioters, of course, 
were the living negation of a raft of other values and norms -- above 
all, those stressing obedience to constituted authority, respect 
for property, and self-control -- that, to a consolidating middle 
class, were the very essence of civilization rather than mere matters 
of "good taste." The Wehles, a New York Jewish family allied by 
marriage to the more famous Brandeis clan, reacted to them in just 
this way; in the wake of the riot, they decided to desert Twenty- 
third Street for "more refined" sone Though horrified by 
the disappearance and probable murder during the disorder of a 
black washerwoman who was a family retainer, this horror was only a 
single facet of their much more general recoil against the white 
lumpenproletarians of Manhattan who had been their neighbors for 
years but whose true distance from "bourgeois virtues” they only 
learned during the Draft ee Charles Loring Brace, whose entire 
subsequent career was in one sense an attempt to understand and, 
through understanding, to master the potential for disruption revealed 
in July 1863, was articulating the fears of the Wehles and the whole 
host of German-Jewish immigrant families on their way to becoming 
good American burghers when he drew his classic word picture of the 
"dangerous classes" of New York: 

[Though] the crime and pauperism of New York are not so 

deeply stamped in the bloood of the population [as in 

European cities], they are even more dangerous. The 

intensity of the American temperament is felt in every fibre 


of these children of poverty and vice. Their crimes have the 
unrestrained and sanguinary character of a race accustomed 
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to overcome all obstacles. They rifle a bank where 
English thieves pick a pocket; they murder, when European 
roletaires cudgel or fight with fists; in a riot, they 
or what seems about to be the sacking of a city, where 
English rioters would only batter policemen, or smash 
lamps. The "dangerous classes" of New York are mainly 
American-born, but the children of Irish and German 
immigrants. They are as ignorant as London flash-men 
= or costermongers. They are far more brutal than the 
peasantry from which they descend....They are our enfants 
erdus, grown to young manhood...,They are ready for any 
offense or crime, however degraded or bloody. New York 
has never experienced the full effect of the nurture 
of these youthful ruffians as she will one day. They 
phones their hand only slightly in the riots during the 
war. 


Among New York Jews, however, this middle class recoil had 
another and truly distinctive dimension superadded to it. The source 
of both its intensity and distinctiveness was their group memory of 
immemorial oppression in Europe -- a memory just too vivid at least 
in the case of German-Jewish immigrants not to color their reaction 
to majority violence even if the victimized minority happened to be 
non-white as well as non-Jewish. William P. Powell, a black New 
York physician caught up in the Draft Riots who owed his life to the 
operative power of such an "ethnic" memory, expressed his gratitude 
in this dramatic account: 

On the afternoon of [July 13] my house...was invaded 

by a mob of half grown boys....[They] were soon replaced 

by men and women. From 2 P.M. to 8 P.M. myself and family 

were prisoners in my own home to king mob, from which 

there was no way to escape but over the roofs of adjoining 

houses.... 

How to escape from the roof of a five story building, 
with four females -- and one cripple -- besides eight 

men, without a ladder, or any assistance from outside, was 

beyond my not excited imagination. But the God that 

succored Hagar in her flight, came to my relief in the 

person of a little deformed, despised Israelite -- who, 


Samaritan-like, took my poor helpless daughter under his 
protection in his house, where I presume she is now, until 
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friends send her to me. He also supplied me with a long 

rope. I then took a survey of the premises, and 

fortunately found a way to eScape...through the pitchy 

dark.... 

The week of rioting was so confused and chaotic that Blacks, in 
fact, were not the only minority group members victimized. New York's 
Chinatown was also subjected to a reign o; terror on the theory that 
the Chinese were "but a ‘modification’ of the iera T And both 
native American gangs and Irish mobs seem on occasion to have 
Singled out German businessmen -- proprietors of grocery and liquor 
stores, beer gardens, and apothecary and tobacco shops -- for the 
infliction of property damage. 

Nor did their community's unenviable distinction of topping the 
list of wartime scapegoats prevent black opinion leaders in New York 
from reacting more hopefully to the turbulent war years' midwiving of 
freedom than they had to the political drift of the 1850's -- the 
decade of the Fugitive Slave Law and the Dred Scott ER 
Heightened optimism about the black man's future in the United States 
caused the strong nationalist current in antebellum black thought, 
at least to the extent it was closely bound up with emigrationist 
designs, to go into eclipse. This spelt frustration and sometimes 
even personal tragedy for committed nationalists like Henry Highland 
Garnet. Garnet had become a strong proponent of emigrationism only 
a few years before, helping to organize the African Civilization 
Society which in 1859 had sponsored Delany's ambitious Niger Valley 
Brari Yet perhaps the low point in Garnet's career came just 


five years later, when he complained on the floor of the 1864 
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National Negro Convention held in Syracuse that, over the course 
of the preceding twelve months, he not only had to dodge white 
“demon[s] in human form" throwing the brickbats that New York Blacks 
nicknamed "Irish confetti"; he also had to endure unfair attacks 
originating within the Negro community itself: 
Mr. Garnet said he had been asked that night to 

define his position; but he felt that such a request 

of him, at this late day in his career, was exceedingly 

humiliating. There had been a strong disposition to 

throw him on the shelf, on account of his connection with 

the African Civilization Society. He had acted in accor- 

dance with his convictions. He believed in a "Negro 

nationality," and referred to the brave deeds of the 

colored soldiers, and the effect their brave conduct had 

produced upon the public mind. The Convention had a 

right to do as it pleased; but, if taken to the stake, 

he would utter his honest convictions .3/9 

But Dr. P.B. Randolph of New York City, the next speaker at the 
Syracuse Convention, returned the proceedings to their characteristic 
emphasis on the positive by predicting that the war itself was about 
to fully realize the words -- "Sound the loud timbrel, o'ar Egypt's 
dark sea, Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free" -- that Blacks 
across the nation had sung upon first hearing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation: 

The overruling Father brought out the sons of Abraham 

from Egyptian bondage three thousand years ago, and to-day 

he leads us -- the negro race -- with a strong arm from 

the swamps of slavery. He led the Israelites through the 

Red Sea...; and so now he is leading us, and with us this 

nation, through the Red Sea of human blood, towards the 

glorious highlands of Justice and Freedom, 380 

One reason for this optimism was that not all the repercussions 
of New York's “civil war-within-the-Civil War" of July 1863 were 


adverse to the city's black community. Black New Yorkers profited 
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from the post-riot backlash against the Irish reflected in George 
Templeton Strong's contrasting of the "peaceable, sober, and 
inoffensive" black poor with their "Celtic" tormentors -- “brutal, 
base, cruel, cowards, and as insolent as E Some upper-class 
white families were inspired by the contrast to fire Irish servants 
and replace them with Negro ip” The same spirit was manifested 
by the New York Committee of Merchants, organized in the wake of the 
violence to provide Blacks with employment opportunities as well as 
imediate relief; the Committee also supplied the funds that rebuilt 
the Colored Orphan Asylum, set spectacularly ablaze by the ja 
And Greeley's Tribune -- which, though never waivering in its 
antislavery commitment, had sometimes catered to popular anti-Negro 
prejudices before July 1863 -- also became thereafter a much more 
consistent advocate of black rights. 

The Committee and the Tribune both played important roles in the 
1864 campaign that won the desegregation of New York City horse aoe 
This campaign achieved its first major victory in March 1864 -- the 
same month in which the city, or at least its white upper class, 
"took to its heart" the 20th U.S. Colored Troops, Gotham's first 
Negro rr 

But such upper-class patronage of black uplift merely heightened 
the suspicions of racists lower down the class ladder who explained 
why "Fifth Avenue so gracefully leans upon Sambo" in terms of a 
conspiracy "to put down the white laboring classes.” 4 Longshoremen 
believing this continued to exert effective pressure against 


388 
“timorous merchants” not to rehire black former employees. The 
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transportation companies, though agreeing to carry black passengers 
and to do so on an integrated basis, at the same time caved in to 
these counter-pressures by refusing employment to black cee 
And in politics, too, racism, magnified by war-weariness, continued 
to exert relentless pressure, punishing Lincoln with an even 
smaller percentage of the New City vote in his reelection campaign 
against McClellan than the paltry third he had garnered against the 
1860 Fusion ieee 

Consequently, Black New Yorkers, their numbers 20% under what 
they had been in 1860, emerged from the Civil War in a social, 
economic, and political position that, at best, was precarious -- 
a position the full precariousness of which the postwar crisis of 
Reconstruction was just about to reveal. For much more quickly than 
the rest of the North, New York and even its Republican business and 
political elites moved in the direction of a repudiation of "Radical 
Reconstruction" that had disquieting implications for the status of 
Blacks within the city itself as well as those caught up in the turmoil 
of the postwar siege 

In 1867 the World carried a lead article urging its readers to 
“waste no [more] time” over either the political "carcass" of "the 
negro question" or the social "condition" of "New York ‘cesar 
By 1867, however, few white New Yorkers were still in need of such 
urgings, The racial passions of 1861-1865 had already been submerged 
beneath the glacier of postwar white indifference which continued to 


overlay race relations in New York until melted away a half century 


later by the fires of black aspiration and white resentment 
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rekindled by another Great War. A new consensus was emerging to 
reunite the New York Negro's few wartime friends with his legion of 
wartime enemies in favor of a policy, a policy malignant in its conse- 
quences though sometimes benign in its intentions, of unrelieved 
neglect. 

New York businessmen took the lead in achieving this new 
consensus through the burial of the wartime issues and even memories 
that stood in the way. Intent upon restoring its profitable prewar 
ties to the South, the city's business community was united as in 
nothing else in its near-universal aversion to the Congressional 
Radicals' attempt to restructure postwar Southern society, rejecting 
the attempt not merely as a pernicious experiment in racial levelling 
but also as part-and-parcel of an economic program engineered by high 
tariff/easy money interests that might reduce New York merchants and 
financiers to a status not much above that occupied by their formerly 
prosperous, planter class clientele who now lived below “the poverty 
line" as well as the Mason-Dixon ers No one, least of all the 
Radicals, expressed surprise when, in August 1866, two dozen of the 
most illustrious names in New York business circles organized a 
committee to orchestrate the enthusiastic reception which President 
Johnson received in Gotham during his remarkable "Swing Around the 
Circle." No one was Surprised because over a year before -- in 
fact, even before there was any convincing evidence that the new 
President intended to challenge Congressional initiatives with a 
"non-radical" alt ernative of his own devising -- the Journal of 


Commerce, the single most prestigious voice in such circles, had 
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already anticipated both with accuracy and approval that Johnson's 
guiding star would be a policy of “pacificating the late insurgent 
parts of the country, and reopening them to the healing influences 
of commerce and private enterprise as soon as E E 

Memories of antebellum profits were only one source of the 
eagerness with which New York's merchant class, as early as 1865, 
eagerly anticipated "the Return of King Cotton"; equally compelling 
was the lure of the perhaps even larger profits that could be made 
from marketina the four-year backlog of crops that glutted Southern 
wharves and spe This intoxicating prospect explains why 
Southerners, visiting the city for the first time in four years, 
received, in addition to all the credit they wanted to settle prewar 
debts and reestablish trade, a reception of such "tact" and "warmth" 
that even visitors who judged their hosts according to the exacting 
code of "Southern hospitality" had to return a favorable Te i 
Indeed, while elsewhere in the Horth at the end of 1865 war-bred 
anti-Southernism was just gaining its second wind, in New York City 
it had already been reversed rather than merely E The 
city was well on its way to making its own separate peace with the 
former rebels -- a peace thanks to which New York's domination of 
every branch of the Southern trade was about as complete in 1870 as 
it had been in B60, 

Jews who played an active role in either New York's mercantile 
life or its Democratic party politics inevitably shared in the negative 


consensus against Radical Reconstruction. But the point that needs 


to be made with special emphasis in this connection is that such a 
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negative attitude won converts even among the relative handful of 
New York Jews who had been staunch antislavery men and stalwart 
Republicans -- among them, Abram J. Dittenhoefer and Louis Stix. Stix, 
an antebellum German-Jewish immigrant who became a millionaire 
postbellum textile manufacturer, was almost assassinated just before 
the outbreak of the war by a German Jew from the South whom he met in 
a New York boarding house and accused of dishonoring all Jews through 
his support of secessionism and gee Once the issues of the 
Reconstruction Era began to emerge, however, he put himself in 
entirely new company through his tenacious advocacy of a policy of "a 
gradual emancipation, and an indemnity to be paid by the government 
to our Southern neighbors for their pecuniary losses in parting with 
their event Like Stix, Dittenhoefer also argued that there was 
no inconsistency in his parallel recoil against the Radicals: they, 
not he, had broken with the precepts of a martyred President who had 
"never...[gone] to the length of asserting that he regarded the black 
man as his racial ae By 1867 their attitude toward 
Reconstruction differed only in degree from that of a prewar 
"doughface" and wartime near-Copperhead like Isaac Mayer Wise. Having 
once offered the historical hypothesis that "the Hyksos of Manetho, 
who oppressed the Israelites in Egypt, were Negroes," Wise saw in the 
South under Radical Rule a modern instance of the same intolerable 
condition of black domination: 

[PJosterity will consider us an admirably generous class 

of people, who not only expunged the disgrace of slavery 

at an expense of a million men and three nillions of 


treasure, and now support a standing army at an expense 
of two hundred millions a year, to protect the freedmen; 
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but also virtually give them eleven states, to be entirely 
under their control and safe-keeping.404 


The positive side of this negative recoil was a strong yearning -- 
a yearning rooted in more than ledger-book considerations -- to 
reestablish "as soon as possible" durable bonds with an affectionately- 
remembered white South. Rather than merely sharing in this yearning, 
New York Jews contributed far beyond their numbers to its realization. 
And, in so doing, they quickly effaced the lines of division that had 
stood between them during the war. Thus the Seligmans, despite their 
staunch Unionism before 1865, were among the most enthusiastic for a 
quick sectional reconciliation, establishing a new branch in New 
Orleans as early as 1866 in order to promote this A Even more 
important was the collective impact of "anonymous" German-Jewish 
travelling men, many belonging to the first wave of postwar immigra- 
tion, who descended upon the South after Appomatox as agents for New 
York firms. Indeed, according to one English journalist on the 
scene, they began their "deluge" as early as July 1865, getting in on 
the ground floor of the business of achieving sectional reconciliation 
through business and arousing the ire of Yankee carpetbaggers who 
viewed them as formidable rivals if for no other reason than that the 
defeated white Southerners hated them less than they did "pure" 
ene 

This Northern penetration of the postwar South, the vanguard of 
which was liberally sprinkled with such Jews, succeeded in quickly 
reestablishing disrupted patterns of trade between the sections, but 


it did so on a basis of a new power relationship that was even 
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further removed from economic or political equality than the status 
quo OT Whether he viewed himself in such a light, the 
immigrant Jewish peddler in post-bellum Southern Society was an agent 
of the conquering North. This gave him a heightened status and 
extended sphere of action beyond anything enjoyed or even dreamed of 
by his antebellum predecessor. Positively, this meant that he had an 
unprecedented opportunity to cultivate the patronage of Blacks 
directly and thereby to relate to them, not merely as free customers, 
but as self-respecting human beings. 

On the negative side, however, the new sectional leverage he 
enjoyed made him a more prominent target for the heightening 
resentments of Southern whites. The predictable result was a new 
flood of accusations against Jewish merchants and traders. Accusing 
them of making "more than 100 percent" in "retail profit" and from 
"100 to 200 percent" on "advance money" lent to "the more 
impoverished class of planters...at the approach of the picking 
season," some of their critics even went so far as to brand them as 
the new "taskmaster, arbiter, and guardian" of the destinies of the 
plantation P In 1868 suspicion of Jewish collusion with 
freedmen converged with belief in Jewish exploitation of white 
Southerners to produce three tragic episodes in Reconstruction history. 
A German-Jewish merchant, suspected of selling guns to Blacks, was 
shot to death by Klansmen in Franklin, Tennessee; and two Jewish 
storekeepers, damned for overcharging and other offenses against 


their white Christian customers, were ordered out of Greensboro County, 


Alabama. The "heroic age" of Southern anti-Semitism was still two 
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generations away, its full growth having to await the stimulus of 

such essentially twentieth-century developments as the Southern impact 
of Russian-Jewish immigration, the controversial philanthropic under- 
takings of Julius Rosenwald, and the ideological contagion let loose 
throughout Dixie by the Leo Frank oe The seeds, however, had 
already been planted. 

Ironically, but understandably, the sectional tensions and 
shifting balance of power that sometimes inflamed anti-Semitism were 
mirrored in microcosm in the changing relationship between Northern 
and Southern Jewry. The humiliation must have been extreme for the 
merchant-planter aristocracy who led Charleston's Jewish community, 
once the pace-setter for the nation, when the wartime destruction of 
their chief synagogue by Union shells forced them in June 1865 to 
implore New York Jewry for the aid without which, their letters 
confessed, Charleston Jewry might not even be able to maintain a 
semblance of its former religious and communal life. The New Yorkers 
responded with money, but the self-congratulatory and almost 
condescending tone that their relief campaign exuded -- a campaign 
replete with patronizing discourses about "tender[ing]...[to our 
unfortunate Southern brethren] a part of that wealth with which the 
God of Israel has blessed us" -- must have rankled the Charlestonians 
even further am 

Such native Southern Jews reacted to Final Emancipation along a 
fairly broad spectrum that ranged from South Carolina Unionist Philip 


Phillips' greeting of it as a "blessing" to Louisiana rebel private 


Eugene Levy's advocacy of "extermination" as the one solution to the 
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413 
new black challenge to white supremacy. Yet nostalgia tinged with 


bitterness gradually became the norm for them for the same reasons 
that their Gentile neighbors, in recoiling against Radical Rule, made 
it the characteristic white Southern mode of perceiving the present 
and relating to the future as well as remembering the past. This 
nostalgic haze even colored the attitude of young postbellum Jews 
vho deserted the South for the North like Joseph M. Proskauer. A 
prominent attorney in twentieth-century New York, Proskauer was born 
in Mobile but not until 1877. Yet his earliest and most enduringly 
vivid recollections, or at least so he claimed, were of "the 
overpowering sweetness of the magnolia tree" and of "old Aunt Myra, 
ex-slave of my grandfather's and second mother to me." The attitude 
he brought with him when he came to New York in 1892 to enter 
Columbia as a freshman was that of a self-conscious and self-defensive 
young provincial. It took a full generation's immersion in the new 
environment before his "Southern ardor" began to ae 

But it vias not in New York, of course, that the acute sense of 
regional inferiority and of being a race under seige in which native 
Southern Jews shared had its greatest consequences for Black-Jewish 
relations. It was within postwar Southern society itself. There the 
dynamics of racial polarization and political reaction permeated the 
relation with unprecedented ironies. Illustration enough is the 
alignment in South Carolina's Reconstruction politics that pitted 
against each other Francis Lewis Cardozo, Sr., mixed-blooded son of 
one of antebellum Charleston's as well as postbellum fmerica's most 


distinguished Jewish families, and Edwin W. Moise, dr., a latter-day 
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Southern-Jewish aristocrat who contributed much to the Bourbon 
reversal of the movements toward equality between races and classes 
that the "black" Cardozo had devoted his best energies to forwarding. 
Not so strained, however, was the relationship between the black 
freedmen and the German-Jewish immigrants who continued to stream 
into the South. Their most frequent place of encounter was still the 
market place, where inexperienced black customers and foot-weary 
Jewish peddlers came together in a buyer-seller relationship that 
416 
inevitably generated its share of suspicions and tensions. "The 
whites detested the Jew," Mark Twain wrote of these peddlers and the 
prejudices they faced in postwar Southern society, "and it is diffi- 
417 
cult to believe that the negro loved him," But what this mordant 
generalization leaves out is the equally real contribution that the 
market place made to the promotion of intergroup understanding by 
forcing black freedman and Jewish peddler to confront each other in 
a give-and-take context of free choice bargaining that operated on 
principles radically different from those that had governed their 
relationship under the slave system. In the glowingly sentimental 
passage that follows, Harry Golden, choosing as always to accentuate 
the positive, emphasizes this value-creating function: 
But now let us go back to the forgotten pioneer, the 
man who was there with the wagon train during the gold 
rush; the man who conferred dignity upon the recently 
freed Negro's first purchases as a free man were from the 
peddlers, who by now were mostly German Jews. The Negro 
wanted a hat, a head covering of any kind, and his wife 
wanted a gold wedding band on credit and put her name 
in a little ledger book. When he made his rounds to sell 
and collect, she always asked him to let her see her name on 


a page of accounts, evidence of human dignity, evidence 
that she was paying her way.418 
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Yet perhaps the key determinant of the emancipated slaves' 
attitude toward the Jews was not how they related to the immigrant 
peddler or merchant in the market place but rather how they used their 
heightened religious and intellectual freedom to elaborate and build 
upon their already singularly strong identification with the Bible's 
Chosen People. “I first heard that story [of how Moses led the 
children of Israel cut of the house of bondage] from the lips of my , 

419 
motner, when both she and I were slaves on a plantation in Virginia." 
These words of Booker T. Washington's are only one variation on a 
theme that is repeated over and over again in the autobiographies of 
antebellum fugitives from Southern slavery as well as in the trans- 
cribed verbal reminiscenses of the vast legions of "anonymous" Blacks 

420 
liberated from its yoke only in 1865. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt the representativeness of the intensified identification with 
the Jews that, according to Washington, was the product of his own 
transition from slavery to freedom: 
Ever since I can remember I have had a special and 
peculiar interest in the history and progress of the 
Jewish race.... 
As I learned in slavery to compare the condition 

of the Negro with that of the Jews in bondage in Egypt, 

so I have frequently, since freedom, been compelled to 

compare the prejudice, even persecution, which the Jewish 

people have to face and overcome in different parts of 

the world with the disanvantanes of the Negro in the 

United States and elsewhere. 42l 

What Washington saw as striking Jewish progress in overcoming 
parallel disadvantages was one of the main sources of his optimism 
that, as August Meier writes, "the Negro could be the architect of 


t 


his own future in the New South." Whatever they might have done 
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under other circumstances, Southern Jews, including the foreign-born, 
were too sensible to the risks involved to respond with open arms to 
black leaders making such friendly overtures. Even in a border city 
like Baltimore, Rabbi Benjamin Szold brought down a hail of 
villification upon himself, earning the nickname "the rabbi of 
Timbuctoo," when during Reconstruction he went beyond his wartime 
stance of intense but narrow Unionism by daring to speak out in favor 
of black Oia 

Further North, however, Jewish conmunities -- but now a genera- 
tion removed from the worst of their immigrant insecurities -- showed 
for the first time signs that Northern Jewry might respond to such 
overtures with something less negative than circumspect rejection. 
The vital change was the emergence of a new aroun of lay leaders of 
Jewish communal life willing to follow the lead of the antebellum 
rabbis who had already taken it upon themseives to combine leadership 
in internal Jewish life with partisanship of "the Negro's isha 

Simon Wolf, a Washington lawyer-lobbyist whose organizing for 
Bnai Brith made him the closest approximation of a national spokesman 
that late nineteenth-century American Jewry had, became the 
prototype for the new Jewish lay involvement during the Grant 
Administration, when he established enduring social as well as 
political bonds with two black fellow Republicans, Frederick Douglass 
and John Mercer Langston. It took another decade and the gradual 
subsidence in local as well as national politics of the bitterly 


divisive issues of Civil War and reconstruction before New York Jewry 


began to produce a crop of men of its own sharing Wolf's pride in being 
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"the Negro's friend." By the 1880's, however, the signs were 
unmistakable that a web of relationships binding together the city's 
black and Jewish communities in new and unprecedented ways was slowly” 
taking shape. Equally impossible to mistake or forget were the names 
of the master spinners of this web -- names which, though the same as 
those of the immigrant tailors and peddlers of a generation before, 
now belonged to the leading families of New York's German-Jewish 
O E 

If one name is to be singled out as the New York equivalent of 
Washington's Wolf, Philadelphia's Cyrus Adler, and Chicago's Julius 
Rosenwald, the name would have to be that of Jacob ene Schiff, 
pattern setter for the New York Jewish aristocrats-in-the-making 
who came to relate to the black man on the new basis of noblesse 
oblige, did not arrive in the United States until 1867, bringing with 
him, however, superb credentials from Frankfurt banking circles that no 
antebellum immigrant except August Belmont could Par ie Within a 
decade he had become both the dominant partner in Kuhn, Loeb and the 
first among equals among New York's Jewish EN tt 

In 1882 his broader public career in philanthropic and political 
endeavor on behalf of disadvantaged minorities began in earnest. 
Schiff began it, however, as a patron, not of Russian-Jewish 
immigrants, but of native New York Negroes. Serving as a 
Commissioner of the City Board of Education, he spearheaded a 
successful movement against the last vestiges of New York's dual 
school systen. = The "Schiff resolution” called for the "abolish- 


ment...of separate schools of different races" on the grounds that 
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they perpetuated "social and racial prejudice" the eradication of 
which was one "of the underlying purposes of a public school ae 

The efforts on behalf of black legal and political rights by New 
York's German-Jewish elite, which Schiff broke the ground for, were 
later institutionalized by Louis Marshall and the American Jewish 
ciate. Philanthropic aid, however, was the more characteristic 
response of German Jews seeking to enter into a new, positive relation- 
Ship with the Negro. Jewish philanthropy across New York's racial 
divide also did not really come into its own until the turn of the 
century, when the cause was taken up by Lillian Wald of Henry Street 
and the social work-settlement house aire But this charitable 
impulse, too, first surfaced during the early 1880's, prompting the 
initial involvement in the relief of the black poor of Edwin R.A. 
Seligman, son of the founder of the banking house and a distinguished 
Columbia economist in his own ant as 

The younger Seligman, who breathed so freely the rarefied 
atmosphere of genteel cultural and charitable endeavor, helped set the 
pace for a whole generation of New York-born, German-Jewish 
aristocrats. But the new patron/client relationship into which the 
children of the antebellum German-Jewish immigrants and the children 
of the antebellum free Negroes sometimes entered did not really bridge 
the gap between their radically-divergent social worlds. Indeed, at 
the very same time they were taking up the cause of racial liberalism, 
upper-class German Jews were building still higher the walls of "the 


luxurious, self-imposed ghetto" which often save their children, the 


grandchildren of the antebellum ismigrants, an oppressive sense of 
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434 
of being cut off from the "real" world. 


The truth was that this third generation grew up even more 
insulated than its parents had been from the tragic conditions of 
life that defined existence for New York's black minority -- a minority 
that was about to undergo an immigrant infusion of its own from the 
Black South that would make all the more incomensurable the world of 
Black New Yorkers and that of the city's German-Jewish elite. But 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century still had one additional 
irony to reveal. For the walls of misunderstanding that stood 
between New York's native black and German-Jewish communities did not 

i separate them alone. The barriers proved almost as forbidding to the 
latter's achievement of conmon ground even with a "disadvantaged 


minority" made up exclusively of fellow Jews. 
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Chapter 6 


THE PARALLEL MIGRATIONS BEGIN 


“The twentieth century comes but once, only once, and stays for 
but one hundred years." So ends Kenneth Fearing's poem. According 
to the calendar, 1901 is the opening year. Yet 1880 is a better 
choice if the purpose is to pick a starting point for the transfor- 
mations that the twentieth century has meant for Black-Jewish 
relations in New York Bee 

In 1880 Warsaw -- not New York -- was the greatest Jewish city 
in the world, and New Orleans had a better claim than any Northern 
rival to capital of Black America. Greater New York was a metro- 
polis of a million and three quarters, and in weight of numbers 
neither the 29,000 Blacks nor the 85,000 Jews counted for ara 
Harlem was still a white suburb with an upper-class tinge, and the 
Lower East Side had yet to make the transition from favorite resort 
of Irish brogue comedians to homeground of Jewish dialect humor. 

By 1900, however, the twentieth-century trends -- both national 
and international -- that have so changed this picture were already 
at work in New York. World Jewry, eleven million strong, was still 
two-thirds Eastern European, but New York's half million Jews out- 
numbered Warsaw's Jewish conmunity een In a Gothan grown 
to three and a third million, the 61,000 Blacks still counted for 
Tess than og. Even so, a half century of stagnation and decline 


had been reversed, with New York moving up from ninth to fifth on 
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the list of the nation's largest black communities atop of which 
stood Washington and Baltimore with New Orleans dropped to third. 
For the first time, a majority of Black New Yorkers were born outside 
the state, which was but one of the portents the nineties gave of the 
nationwide shift in nonwhite population from 90% Southern and 80% 
rural to 50% Northern and 75% urban that the twentieth century had 
in stares 

Twenty years before, Russian Jew and Southern Black had lived 
continents as well as cultural worlds apart. Yet during the 1880's 
and 1890's the continental divide at least was spanned as both found 
themselves working out their very different group destinies in 
America living side-by-side on the Hudson. These pages must also 
span the continents in order to explore the panoramic late nineteenth- 
century changes that set the stage for this twentieth-century 


encounter. 


1. The Russian-Jewish Exodus: 1880-1990 

The 1860's and 1870's were rich in early hopes and ultimate 
disappointments for the Jews of Eastern Europe as well as the Blacks 
of the American South. The Era of Civil War and Reconstruction had 
its parallel in the quarter century upheaval ushered in by Russia's 
humiliation in the Crimean War (1853-1856). On the political side, 
the country was caught up in a dialectic of reform-and-reaction that 
began with the accession of Alexander II in 1855, built toward the 
Emancipation of the Serfs in 1861 and the Polish Insurrection of 


1863, and climaxed in the retreat from reform during the 1870's and 
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the triumph of reaction after the assassination of “the Czar 
Liberator" in 1881. 
Economically, Russia received its first large dose of the 

Industrial Revolution, moving from an 1860 baseline that had under 

% of the Empire's population living in cities and just over 1% of 
its labor force employed in E N During the sixties 
modernization proceeded on a broad front, especially toward the 
“railroadization" of the economy as lines -- radiating from Moscow 
to St. Petersberg, Warsaw, Nizhny-Novgorod, Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, 
and Rostov on Don -- linked heartland Russia with the Baltic, the 
Black Sea, and Western Europe. But here, too, the 1870's called a 
halt with the industrial boom deflated by the Panic of 1873 and with 
the post-Panic collapse in grain prices from which nineteenth-century 
European agriculture, everywhere pressed cruelly by world competition, 
never fully ee ee In the eighties, the industrial sector of 
the Russian economy -- textiles, coal-and-iron, oil, and especially 
railroads -- resumed its advance, but doing so in a crucible of 
political reaction unalloyed by the liberal-reform hopes of two 
decades e 

For Russian Jewry the Epoch of Reform had opened with a supple- 

ment to Alexander II's Coronation Manifesto. With the end in view 


t 


of "integrating this people into the basic population," a review 

was ordered of the whole corpus of "Statutes Concerning the Jews" 
that had grown up since the Partitions of Poland (1772, 1793, 1795) 
and their incorporation into Imperial Russia of the mass of Eastern 


European Jewry -- one million in 1800, 2.4 million in 1850, 5.2 
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13 
million in 1900, The review issued in a series of remedial decrees, 


promulgated over ten years, the first of which (1856) abolished the 
Rekruchina, the cantonment system under which disproportionate 
numbers of Jewish adolescents were conscripted for twenty-five year 
terms. This discriminatory draft had borne heaviest on Jews too 
poor to buy or bribe their children out. Its abolition was the one 
reform that lifted burdens at “the mass level"; the rest were 
"selective" rather than “universal,” benefiting solely the "special" 
-- and "specially-deserving" -- class of "useful" Jews possessed of 
wealth, higher education, or highly-prized technical finde 

In 1859 the first exception was made to the rule that Russian 
Jews had to live their lives circumscribed within the Pale of 
Settlement -- roughly, the provinces annexed from Poland. Jewish 
merchants "of the first guild" were granted the right of free move- 
ment and domicile throughout the Empire. Two years later, the 
privilege was extended to university graduates; and then, in 1865, 
it was bestowed on skilled artisans as well. In addition, the 
educated were allowed to practice law and the propertied to purchase 
real estate and participate in the new system of municipal elections 
and local self-government instituted in 1864. These limited measures 
exhausted the reform impulse a sizable distance from full civil 
emancipation for Russia's Jews. 

The great barrier remained -- the existence of the Pale and the 
enforced ghettoization of the Jewish masses within it. Moreover, 


as early as the Polish Insurrection of 1863, such modest strides 
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toward Jewish Emancipation as had been made were subject to conserva- 
tive second thoughts. By the seventies these doubts had permeated 
the ruling circles, profoundly changing the coloration of Russian 
politics during the second half of reign of "the Czar Liberator." In 
1871, ten years before the wave of pogroms that swept more than 100 
Jewish communities after Alexander II's assassination, the Jews of 
the cosmopolitan port of Odessa had been given a foretaste of the 
terror. And even the May Laws of 1882, which set in motion a whole 
new round of anti-Semitic enactments under Alexander III, were 
foreshadowed by his predecessor's 1875 decree withdrawing scholar- 
ships from Jewish university wears 

Thus the 1870's blighted rather than fulfilled the promise of 
the 1860's. Nevertheless, the decade of reform had consequences that 
were profound rather than passing for the “enlightened" vanguard of 
Russian Jewry: its "Russified" haute bourgeoisie and the nascent 
Russian-Jewish intelligentsia which, at this early stage, had not 
yet broken with the plutocracy's elitist TE 

Political liberalization in tandem with economic expansion 
created an opening toward the inner circles of wealth and power for 
a handful of Jews -- the greatest names among them: Bloch and 
Poliakov, "the Russian Railroad Kings"; the Gunzburgs, "the 
Rothschilds of Russia"; and Israel Brodsky, "the Ukrainian Sugar 
ae And the energizing of this entrepreneurial elite was 
matched by the inspiriting impact on the intellectual elite, the 


maskilim or "enlightened" proponents of Jewish assimilation through 
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Jewish self-reform, an impact which Dubnov went so far as to call 
“cultural sevens” 

"Be a Russian in public and a Jew at home." In these words, 
Yehuda Leib Gordon, poet laureate of the Haskalah or "Enlightenment" 
among Eastern European Jewry, summed up the "modernizing" assimila- 
tionist ethic which gripped educated young Jews -- 3% of Russian 
university students in 1865, 9% in 1881, and 15% in 1887, over 
three times the Jewish percentage of the total Russian population 
in the year the imposition of a numerus clausus began to cut back 
the representation of Jews in subsequent years to 10% and ae 
Alternating chastisement of Jewish "backwardness" with lyrical praise 
of Russian "liberality," Gordon's Hebrew verses express perhaps 
better than any prose both the hatreds and hopes of a whole 
intellectual generation: 

Yes, Jacob, it is true: you have ever been stupid, 

cherishing folly and hating wisdom-- 


your staple has been dishonesty and usury, 
you have justified the insults and courses of your goes. 


@eeneeegeeeeeeoeraenaensseeas ge easceneeeeeteseeeeaneangeeen 


This land of Eden [Russia] will be open to you, 

Her sons will call you brethren, 

From their hearts they will blot out vain and idle hate, 

And will give you their hand in greetings.2! 

The seismic impact of the Alexandrine reforms opened up fault 
lines in Russian-Jewish culture between modernizers and tradition- 
alists which, despite the attempts after 1880 to reconcile the 
intellectuals with the masses, never fully closed. The yishuvniks, 
the village Jews whose commitment to the old ways was the object of 


Godron's scorn, reacted to reform with a tangle of ambivalences that 
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22 
defies clear-cut categorization. “As far as I can remember," 


Shmarya Levin wrote of his boyhood in a prototypical Lithuanian 
shtetl, "the Jews of Svislovitz were submeraed by a wave of 
patriotism when the war with Turkey broke out." 

[they] regarded the Emperor Alexander II as a king who 

reigned in justice. Nicholas I, who preceded him, was 

a king whose name made men tremble....But Alexander 

II was the czar who had freed millions from slavery, who 

had reformed the government and the courts. In his reign 

even the persecuted and oppressed Jews could breathe more 

easily. It was he who had decreed that the schools and 

universities should be opened wide to the Jews, and he 

had even made it possible for Jews to become officers in 

the Russian army....[yet] with the exception of a few 

modern Jews and the masses of our people were afraid of the 

Jewish benefactions of Alexander. They were afraid 

instinctively, that a break would come in their lives, 

that the freedom they were winning would be more apt to 

destroy their world than had been the oppressive decrees 

of his father.23 

The shtetl world built hedges to protect it against the 
buffetting new winds of assimilationist doctrine -- first, against 
the liberal-bourgeois assimilationism of the sixties; then, against 
the radical-Populist variant of the seventies. Indeed, in the 
eighties, it even scored an ideological triumph of sorts. Spiralling 
anti-Semitism demoralized and divided the Russian-Jewish 
intelligentsia, driving the disillusioned toward the pole of new 
particularist ideologies, also committed to "modernization" of Jewish 
life, yet all rejecting the doctrinaire assimilationist vision of 
the withering away of the Jewish people. 

The ideologies clustered around this pole covered quite a 
range: from the Political Zionism of Leo Pinsker, a precursor of 


Herzl, and the Cultural Zionism of Ahad Ha-Am, master of the modern 
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26 
Hebrew prose essay; through the Ethnic or Diaspora HRR of 


Simon Dubnov, preeminent historian of Russian-Polish Jewry; through 
the Literary Renaissance spearheaded by Mendele Mokher-Sforim, 
"grandfather" of modern Yiddish wine: to the Labor Bundism 

of the Jewish Workers' League, founded in Vilna in 1897 by a radical 
cadre including Y.0. Martov, later the leading ideologist of the 
Russian nene The whole cluster was one, however, in its 
affirmation of Jewish collective vitality, continuing identity, 

and autonomous group rights. 

But containing this ideological storm was only half the 
challenge the shtet] world faced. The much harder half was coping 
with the erosive social forces that attacked the very roots of its 
vitality. A threefold upheaval -- urban-industrial-demographic -- 
crumbled the foundations of small town Jewish life in Eastern Europe, 
catapulting the Russian-Jewish immigrant out of the medieval and 
into the modern world even before he left "the old world” behind 
for America. For the Jewish Pale of Settlement, the 300,000 square 
mile expanse the size of Texas stretching along the Czarist Empire's 
western border, formed a vast, teeming laboratory for a late 
nineteenth-century experiment in how “the acids of modernity" can 
dissolve a traditional social eee 

The result -- the dissolution of an age-old Jewish world -- was 
uniform throughout the Pale. Yet the Great Russian Ghetto was 


diverse as well as large and populous. Diverse enough, in fact, to 


allow for three variations on the same "experiment": one in the 
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ethnic-Polish heartland which, though part of the Empire since the 
1790's, wasn't fully integrated into the Russian political system 
until after the failure of the revolutions of 1831 and 1863; a second 
in Lithuania-Byelorussia (White Russia), ethnically polyglot and the 
northeastern frontier of the old Polish state; and a third in the 
regime to the south, the core of which -- the Ukraine and Crimea -- 
had always had a substrate Russian population even when ruled by 
ree 

All three had been united under one crown by the Union of 
Lublin (1569) which made Greater Poland the dominant power in Eastern 
Europe at the turn of the seventeenth century. The next fifty were 
resplendent for Polish Jews as well as the Polish state. For under 
its sway, they had an opportunity unique in Europe to create, not 
a full-fledged state-within-a-state, but a true society-within-a- 
society complete with a fully-articulated economic and occupational 
structure and even significant political autonomy exercised through 
a network of Jewish community councils (Kahals) at both local and 
national levels. j 

This opportunity came because Jews from Central and even 
Western Europe had put themselves at the advance edge of the Drang 
nach Osten -- "the Drive to the East" -- that had made medieval Poland 
Europe's bulwark against Asia. They then profited from the economic 
revolution which transformed early modern Poland into Europe's 
breadbasket. While the Jews to the west were both residentially 


and occupationally being ghettoized, walled up stereotypically in 
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urban moneylending and Shylock's likeness, the OstJuden enjoyed 
the wider horizons of a "frontier society" struggling to tie its 
peasant labor force to the soil -- a struggle that left little energy 
for effectually enforcing corporate religious and economic restric- 
tions against Jews. Barriers fell or were never even erected, and 
Jews entered every phase ("every pore," in Marx's snide phrase) of 
the Polish commercial economy, rural and urban both. The elite made 
fortunes as revenue agents for king and higher nobles, "farming" 
taxes, tolls, and mines. They also performed other important 
service functions, some of which the Poles continued to call by 
Latin names, among these: locator, privileged founder and adminis- 
trator of villages; and arendar, middle-level lessee and manager of 
rural inn or estate. And thanks to the complicity of the provincial 
nobility (the szlachta) as well as royal municipal officials, they 
even made inroads into the artisanate or handicraft economy 
which, west of the Elbe, was all but closed to Jews by an entrenched 
alliance of churchmen and e 

Around 1600 a saying had it that Poland was “the heaven of the 
nobleman, the purgatory of the citizen, the hell of the peasant, 
and the paradise of the Jew." Much of the last can be discounted as 
malicious hyperbole, but there's a core which is confirmed by Polish 
Jewry's contemporaneous characterizations of its lot as an "easy" 
galut and even tefutza --"a felicitous PE T 

Yet the seventeenth century, and not least in Poland, was a 


Hobbesian age of violent discontinuity, the break coming in 1648 or 
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the first of the twenty year Time of Troubles that marked the 
beginning of the end for the Polish state. For Polish Jewry the 
two decades of Cossack-Russian-Swedish Kars meant devastation. 
Especially in the Ukraine, where it took a full century for Jewish 
life to reestablish, communities by the score were effaced; and in 
the general slaughter, 40,000-50,000 of the 150,000-200,000 Jews at 
mid-century lost their ee” But the next hundred years, for 
Poland a long political death agony, was as much growth period as 
continuing trauma for its Jews who, after 1700, spawned Hassidim: a 
revitalization movement -- both individual and collective, spiritual 
and cultural -- which so dynamically fused their self-agonizing and 
sien 

Economically, urban life atrophied after Poland's loss of its 
sea outlets and standing in the international grain trade. Yet 
Polish Jewry coped well through a dual adaptation, shifting from 
city-to-country and commerce-to-crafts, so that by the middle 
eighteenth century a third of Jewish families lived scattered over 
the countryside, averaging two households to the hamlet, and over a 
fourth of the Jewish labor force had taken to making clothing, shoes, 
harnesses, swords, locks, watches, and other handicraft ed 
Demographically, too, there was a sharp contrast. Over the course of 
the 1700's, the overall Polish population oscillated between eight 
and twelve million, actually declining during the first half of the 
century though recovering thereafter. The pattern for Polish Jews, 


on the other hand, was linear growth as they quadrupled their 
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numbers to approach one million when the nineteenth century turned .38 

Indeed, population growth -- growth outstripping its village 
and small town economic base -- was one of the insupportable strains 
under which the culture of the shtetl eventually buckled. "Who has 
ever heard of a Jew who is married and does not have a minimum of 
half a dozen little ones, especially a poor Jew?" Fearful of 
revealing the exact number lest the evil eye harm then, Abramovich's 
Mendele the Bookpeddlar elliptically asks this to own up to siring 
at least that sean The Jew of the nineteenth-century Pale 
multiplied at roughly twice the rate of the general Russian popula- 
tion, quadrupling again between 1800 and 1880. After 1880 the era 
of mass emigration began, with 600,000 Jews, over 70% from Imperial 
Russia, departing Eastern Europe before the end of the century 
beyond which lay the even greater exodus -- 1.5 million -- of 1900- 
1914. The nineteenth-century multiplier was more than enough to 
make up for these losses, however, the product being a million more 
Jews under the Czars in 1900 than the four million (4.2% of the 
total) there had been twenty years T TA 

This proliferation bore fruit in such choice statistics from 
selected nineteenth-century Eastern European districts as one 
Jewish tailor for every seventy people and one Jewish petty trader 
for every eight or ten peasant families. But the social consequences 
that flowed from cascading numbers were not fully felt until after 
1861, the year politics and economics converged in pie ween 


imperial decree liberating twenty-three million serfs. 
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Emancipation, however imperfect its implementation, meant the 
end for all time of the bond of personal service that had been the 
nexus of serf society. It also meant the collapse of Jewish petty 
commerce which never recovered from the invasion of the countryside 
by the impersonal relations of wider national and even international 
markets. Once the middle term in the lord/peasant equation, the 
Jewish commercial agent found that his services had become too 
costly a luxury. This in the eyes of both country gentlemen who 
economized by themselves doing what had once been done by Jewish 
estate managers and peasant farmers who did the same by selling 
direct to town consumers what had once been marketed through Jewish 

42 
petty traders. 

Describing the village market as "the chief contact point 
between the Jew and the non-Jew," Zborowski and Herzog offer this 
analysis of its multiple functions as a balancer of intergroup 
tensions: 

As the economic center of the shtetl, the scene of 

buying, selling and mingling, the market place 

epitomizes the interdependence, the reciprocity, the 

ambivalence that exist between Jew and Gentile. The 

tensions produced by their relations and mutual 

attitudes result in a working equilibrium which prevails 

until some accident upsets it. The area directly 

affected by this equilibrium is limited to the area of 

contact between the two groups, and each withdraws fron 

it to lead his own separate life. When the equilibrium 

is upset, however, the consequences may invade any home 

in the shtet].43 
By the 1870's, however, this self-contained village market, the 
microcosm within which the balance had been maintained, was fast- 


ceasing to exist. Jarring “accidents” permeated everyday life in 
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the countryside when the participants, Jewish and Gentile alike, in 
the traditional “market game" had to compete in a new worldwide 
commercial arena within which the old rules no longer held and the 
“working equilibrium" no longer existed except as a nostalgic 
44 

memory. 

A nostalgic haze is the atmospherics of Sholom Aleichem's 
"The Town of the Little People," Kasrilevka, "stuck away in a corner 
of the world, isolated...orphaned, dreaming, bewitched, immersed 
in itself and remote from the noise and bustle, the confusion and 
tumult and greed, which men have... dignified with high-sounding 

45 

names like Culture, Progress, Civilization." And the same glowing 
nostalgia also overhangs some of the affectively riches of the 
memoirs of Eastern European Jewish life -- for example, Maurice 
Hindus' Green Worlds: 

Our village was as innocent of such [anti-Semitic] 

evil-doing as the magnificent herons that brought 

us cocd luck when they built their nests on the 

roofs of our barns. Outwerdly the differences 

between ourselves and our neighbors were quite 

manifest....[yet] basically we lived the same 

kind of a life as they did. We were engaged in the 

same struggle with the land, the mud, the hawks, the 

crows, the Evil One, above all with rye, oats, 

potatoes, eggs, butter and anything else we might 

have in the house when they were around .46 

Yet side-by-side with nostalgia is the nightmarish recollection 
of how the "island culture" of the shtetl was to be lashed from all 
sides in an evermore stormy sea of peasant hostility and violence. 
The traumatic watershed was the first great wave of pogroms in 1881. 


"There were times when we envied the towns that had already suffered," 
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Shmarya Levin reminisced, 


"Better an end with terror than a terror without end." 
The fear that could not be abjured, the uncertainty 
that haunted us in the home and in the streets, the 
momentary expectation of the storm that did not break -- 
this is a species of mental torment that cannot be 
described. The Jews of Svislovitz went about like 
shadows of themselves. They could not lie down and die; 
they had their daily bread to earn...and pitifully 
small as their needs were, they could not meet them 
without maintaining their usual contacts with the 
Gentiles. The contacts were traditional, intimate. 
Sure, these were our own village folk -- but all that 
belonged to yesterday. Who could tell what deadly 
thoughts were theirs today? The volcano, $90; is 
peaceful just one moment before it erupts.4/ 


The Russian-Jewish immigrants didn't leave such searing memories 
of terror behind them with the ocean crossing. The negative image of 
the non-Jew as goy -- debased morally and intellectually, fanati- 
cally intolerant, malignantly violent -- had ancient aS And 
in feudal-agrarian Eastern Europe it had had as a special focus the 
peasant -- in Russian, the muzhik or krest'ianin (literally: 
"Christian") -- ever since the Polish epoch when Jews took up 
innkeeping and entered the volatile business of selling to the 
peasantry the manufacture of noble Ae "When a Jew is 
hungry, he sings; when a peasant is hungry, he beats his wife." 

This drunken, wife-beating -- and Jew-beating -- peasant is a 
proverbial staple of Yiddish Hines.” But the Era of Pogroms, 
also the Era of the Mass Exodus from Eastern Europe, gave this 
negative image an intensity unprecedented at least since the 


seventeenth century. Thus the grays became grayer, the blacks 


blacker, the shadings almost Goyacsque, just when the traditional 
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picture of the peasant began to color how the Russian-Jewish 
immigrants viewed "the new muzhiks" -- the transplanted Southern 
Blacks -- they encountered in the midst of cts 

The traumatic disintegration of traditional rural society 
proceeded at quickstep throughout the late nineteenth-century Pale. 
But in each of its three major divisions (each with roughly 1.5 
million Jews), the mix of forces -- urban growth, industrial expan- 
Sion, and population pressure -- that produced it was Gee 
In Russian Poland, where Russian authorities held no brief for 
Polish gentry or peasantry (the szlachta and khlops), nothing was 
even attempted to cushion the impact of disruptive change; and Jews, 
especially the more "Russified" recent arrivals who had moved west 
from Lithuania, suffered less from official scapegoating as agents 
of EE "Poland after the Insurrection," I.B. Singer writes 
in setting the stage for the panoramic chronicle of change he offers 
in The Manor, 

...Was full of activity, as if awakened from a long 

slumber. Workshops sprang up, mines were dug, forests 

cut down, and railroads built. Polish products, textiles, 

leather goods, brushes, sieves, sheepskin coats, glassware 

appeared on the world market. As soon as the Jews were 

granted permission to reside freely in cities, the country 

began to grow.o4 

According to the Census of 1897, which gave 12.6 as the 
percentage urban for the total population, 33% of Russian Jews 
sojourncd in mestechkos (towns) and 49% in gorods (cities), with 


Russian Poland clearly in the van of the metropolization of Russfan- 


Jewish life. Warsaw, celebrated by cosmopolitans as “the Paris of 
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the Yiddish world," had grown to over 200,000 Jews in 1900 from less 
than 4,000 a century before; while Lodz, known as "the Russian 
Manchester" for its booming cotton manufactures, was approaching the 
100,000 mark -- 96,000 more Jews than in 1856." 

From the shtetl perspective of "the little people” of Sholom 
Aleichem's Krasilevka, however, Warsaw, "the metropolis with its 
bigwigs," looked less like a cultural oasis than a chaos or olam 
hatohu: "a world in which men's souls rove about, penetrating 
every nook and cranny of the globe, seeing and hearing and feeling 
everything -- but they are disembodied Sule Such shtetl Jews 
Shared at least one thing with their non-Jewish neighbors, the 
peasant villagers; in common they had a sense of themselves as 
objects, not subjects, of modern history, as hapless spectators 
victimized by nev forces beyond their control. This sense of 
dazzlement and discontinuity is missing from the sociological 
portrait drawn by Robert Park of the East European Jewish immigrant 
as "the city man, the man who ranges widely, lives preferably in a 
hotel -- in short, the ae er The sense is captured by the 
novelist's imagination -- captured in Singer's evocation of turn of 
the century Warsaw as summation of indifference, frivolousness, and 
despair, the Vistula as “symbol for TEE The eighteenth 
century had opened up a gap between provincial and cosmopolitan 
perspectives, between the Hassidim's smal] town cohorts and the 
urban rabbinic elite, the Misnagdim (literally: “Protestants") who 


59 
had opposed them; the nineteenth century made the gap into a chasm. 
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In the Pale beyond Russian Poland Jewish urbanization was 
also a mighty force; indeed, it derived the added impetus of a 
“forced draft" from imperial decrees (spottily enforced, however) 
expelling Jews from the villages, especially villages in districts 
where the peasantry was ethnic igen Thus in Lithuania and 
White Russia, the second great division of the Pale, Jews in 1897 
comprised 27% of the total population but a full 52% of the urban 
E S But what made this division of the Pale distinctive 
was the pattern of industrialization, nor urbanization, a pattern 
which gave Vilna, "the Lithuanian Jerusalem," its pivotal importance 
in both the Jewish and broader Russian labor P i In the 
Pale overall, 37% of the 1897 Jewish labor force was engaged in 
industrial pursuits; the percentage among "Litvaks" approached two 
nee In Russian Poland Jews so employed were a minority 
stream in a sea made up of non-Jewish proletarians; in Lithuania- 
Byelorussia they were the majority proletariat -- a proletariat not 
of industrial factory workers but 90% made up of declassed artisans, 
many once independent but reduced by cutthroat competition to garment 
"sweat shop" conditions the rival in wretchedness of those cee 
A sakh melokes un veynik brokhes: "Many trades and little profits" 
or "many jobs and no luck." Such was the proverb in the heartland 
of the luftmensch, the "airman" with no visible means of support and 
nothing to live on except "air." 

The Bund's seminal idea -- the idea of a labor movement 


specially molded to meet the full spectrum of needs of the Yiddish- 


speaking masses -- emerged wherever a Jewish proletariat did: 
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within the Pale, far beyond it on New York's Lower East Side, and 
even in-between on London's East End, In fact, the master irony of 
the Jewish labor movement was that it scored its enduring organiza- © 
tional triumphs outside its East European heartland, For in the 
Pale, especially in the movement's Lithuanian land of origins, the 
economics of destitution and the politics of reaction insured that, 
except as a contribution to mass cultural enrichment, its works were 
noble exercises in futility -- proud structures but built on fee 
Below arid Lithuania lay the agricultural-rich southern 
reaches of the Pale -- the Ukraine, Crimea, also Bessarabia. The 
soil made this nineteenth-century Russia's great growth frontier, 
creating a landscape of “fields...white with buckwheat" and "fine dry 
air, splendid sunsets, [and] majestic movements of the rolling clouds" 
that the novelist Harold Frederic couldn't help calling "crowded 
with suggestions of the [agricultural districts] of the New World" 
and even "all PN Closed to Jewish settlement by Czarist 
edict until the reign of Catherine II in the late eighteenth 
century, the Southern Pale was the division of the nineteenth- 
century Great Russian Ghetto which boasted the greatest ratio of 
Jewish as well as general Russian population growth, Atop the 
increase from natural growth, the influx of settlers from elsewhere 
in the Pale increased the Jewish population of selected southern 
provinces by upwards of 600%; and though the wave flowed as much 
into small towns and villages as cities, its urban crest swelled 


the Jewish population of Odessa, the Ukraine's cosmopolitan hub, 
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from 246 in 1795 to 17,000 in 1855 to 139,000 in 1897." 

Yet perhaps just because of this newness of settlement and 
dynamism of growth, the Southern Pale's soil proved most resistant 
to rooting Jewish community life against disruptive social forces 
and the tensions of change. In the seventeenth century the Cossacks 
and in the eighteenth the Haidamaks had made the Ukraine (literally: 
"borderland" or "frontier") the cutting edge of mass anti-Jewish 
violence; the 1871 Odessa pogrom sounded the same tocsin for the 
late nineteenth see "Russia is indeed a new world,” wrote 
Frederics, "[but] I could never rid myself of the thought that it 
was a kind of America in which the carly civilized settlers had 
been overvihelmed and absorbed by the PANE The great cause 
of his revulsion was the spasm of pogroms which convulsed the whole 
of the Ukraine and "New Russia" in 1881, when in so many villages and 
towns the yarid -- the weekly market day -- ceased being an occasion 
for exchanging goods and became instead the excuse for reigning 
blows on the heads of oui 

The 1881 convulsion was all the greater because it impacted on 
Jewish communities which, especially in Southern Russia, were already 
caught up internally in bitter class divisions and explosive 
ideological ferment. By 1882 Odessa had become the hotbed of 
organized emigrationism -- of both the Palestinophile, proto-Zionist 
Hovevei Zion ("Lovers of Zion") and the Anerican-oriented An Olan 
("The Eternal ea "Americanism" was ideological shorthand 


for the wing of organized emigrationism that grew into a mass move- 
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ment, beginning with the 13,000 from Eastern Europe who entered 
the United States in 1882, both the first post-pogrom year and the 
73 

first "five-figure year" for the Russian-Jewish exodus. But 
"Americanism" is also the term Shmarya Levin uses to describe a 
psychological type -- a type which “arose...independently [in 
Europe ]": 

In Grodno I witnessed the last agonies of the 

Struggle....between Europeanism and Americanism. 

But it is a mistake to think that Americanism was 

born in America, that the displacement of the 

hereditary nobility by the self-made man...is a 

specific American product....it was not necessary to export 

the type to Europe. It arose there independently. It 

could not develop with the momentum it acquired in 

America, but it was distinct and undeniable. I first 

got to know the new type in Grodno. Later I met it in 

more developed form in Southern Russia, in Ekaterinoslav, 

where a genuine Americanism -- in the sense used above -- 

developed on a rich virgin soi1./4 

Levin limns the type without limiting it to any one division 
of the Pale, applying it not just to Ekaterinoslav, a Southern 
Russian bocmtown, but as well to Grodno, “one of the oldest and 
proudest communities in Lithuania." Nor is Levin alone in linking 
the inner dissolution of East European Jewry's traditional communal 
and cultural order with the external pull of America and the 
countervalues for which it stood, It's in Antonir, a fictional 
shtetl not too far from Grodno, that "the spell" of the Talmud is 
"broken irretrievably” for Cahan's Levinsky by the gnawing force 
of "hunger" -- first, "the living thing" at work in his belly; then, 
“the thirsting for an appetizer...for some violent change, for 


piquant sensation.” But this hunger within can't really be 
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separated from "the name...buzzing all around” him without: "Then 
it was that the word America first caught my fancy." And the 
same cross-national comparison is to be found in descriptions of 
the Jewish urban-industrial concentrations of Russian Poland, Lodz 
for its cotton mills was nicknamed "the Russian Manchester," but 
the New York social worker Charles Bernheimer was "strongly reninded 
...of some of the most successful American business E 
Everywhere within the Pale -- in North and South as well as 
West, in small town as well as big city -- the hunger that led on 
to America ate away at the fabric of traditional Jewish life. The 
pace of dissolution was swiftest in the cities -- especially in 
Vilna, Warsaw, and Odessa, each a geographical as well as cultural 
corridor for the transmission of modernizing and westernizing influ- 
ences. Vilna connected Russia with Prussia -- and with the ports of 
Bremen and Hamburg which led beyond. Russian Odessa stood in the 
same relation to Austria Hungary -- in particular to the Galician 
border city of Brody which in 1882 became the receptacle of the 
first mass wave of fleeing "pogrom Jews." And Warsaw, the furthest 
west, was the most thoroughly occidental -- perhaps even more 
Western European in cultural flavor than mitteleuropan Prague. Here 
came the city proletarians who bulked largest in the pre-1900 
emigration from Eastern Europe -- so large that Jewish labor 
radicals complained their work amounted to no more than "preparing 
socialist workers for America." 
Before the turn of the century, however, the emigrant itch 


was being felt by growing numbers of small town Jews as well. 
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Until the eighties, "America [to the shtet] dweller] was just a name, 
not important enough to be a mystery’: 


Germany was a name, and Turkey and England were 
names. Only France was no mere name, because of_the 
legends of Napolean getting stuck in our mud.... 


Hindus goes on, however that: 


Then, of a sudden, as though the sky had cloven open and 

a voice from above had thundered the news upon us, there was 

a roar of excitement about America, Even Ivan the Fool, 

blind in one red-filmed eye, and always fighting with his 

wife because he seldom brought her herring from the market 
place and not even a nibble of sugar to sweeten her mouth, 

was roused to curiosity....The news first leaked in through 
King, the Jewish peddler who was gathering flax and bristles 
for America....The beggars talked about it, especially the 
Jewish beggars, who in their journeyings about the world 

had heard and known of people who were departing or making 
ready to depart for America....Then passing gypsies....Then 

the merchants who came to buy our grain and the lumberman 

who came to hire our young men to roll logs out of their 
forests began...to wonder openly and loquaciously whether they, 
with their special talents, were not wasting their lives in 
Russia, where they were only earning roubles while in America 
even muzhiks were earning dollars....Tempting every appetite man 
possessed were the stories of life in America. Anybody 

could buy fat meat there, all he wanted and cheap, and children 
would not need to scramble for the fat morsels during a 

holiday feast. Black bread nobody ate, not even beggars.... 
People had trousers made out of factory-made cloth and 

of any color they chose -- red, green, yellow, blue, like 

those of the landlords and their children when they dressed 

up for riding horseback. Soap too was cheap, and the 

poorest people washed themselves with it, not once a week é 
or before holidays, but every day and several times a day... 7S 


Between 1820 and 1870, Eastern Europe had contributed 7,000 
Jewish immigrants to the United States; then during the seventies, 
in the wake of a Lithuanian famine and Polish cholera epidemic, 
an additional 40,000 arrived, But these pioneering OstJuden had 
in the main been stray individuals, young men both unmarried and 


long separated from their shtetl roots. The post-1880 mass 
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immigrations, from smal] town and big city alike, was a family 

affair, with females (40% and up) and children (upwards of 20%) 
80 

making up a clear majority. 

The mass migration to come was of a people with a long 
history that made them no stranger to wandering. Half in admiration, 
half in pity, Sholom Aleichem wrote: 

It's a known fact that every Jew takes along on the road 

no fewer than two or three bundles; and women, in 

addition to their bundles, also large pillows and quilts 

and a lot of rags. A nation of rags. Hence, when traveling, 

Jews don't look so much like travelers as like wanderers, emi- 

grants going to some far-away country where you simply can't 

get either pillows or quilts or rags - not at any price. 

That's why Jews feel at home everywhere. For no matter 

where they go, they take along their home -- for vhich God's 

Name be praised -- yes, their "ghetto" and their "calut. "81 
All epics have their caesuras, however, and 1881 was one of the 
most important in the history of Jewish migration, marking the 
beginning of the end of the Eastern European Era in Jewish history. 
The Jewish immigrants of the eighties, nineties, and new century 
ahead made the break all the more emphatic by never turning back 
except ina tiny fraction of cases: 5-7% compared to reemigration 

8 
rates of 20%, 30%, and even more for non-Jewish immigrant groups. 

Reemigrants were few and far between, but the American 
novelist Frederick managed to meet one who to his shtetl neighbors 
must have had quite an admixture of the exotic: 

I encountered in the south of Russia an elderly Jewish 

merchant, who had lived in Alabama in slavery days, 

and had subsequently served in the Confederate army. In 

the quaintest imaginable jargon of Jiddish, German, and 


half-forgotten English "as she is spoke" in the cotton 
belt, he told me that he himself was too old to change 
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his creed now, but that his sons were being brought 

up as Christians....He wore on his watch-chain...the 

jewel of the State Lodge of Alabama, and confided to me 

that the Russians were far too ignorant and stupid to ever 

guess that it was a masonic emblem..,.To my every question 

he would...straightway hark back to Masonry on the 

Mississippi "befo' the wah,"83 

By the 1890's refugees from these "two Souths" -- the Russian 
and the American -- were coming together on the banks of the Hudson, 
and the time was in the offing when New York and the Negro would 
be near enough in the Jewish immigrant mind for a Yiddish poet 
to liken the city to a "red lipped, black-eyed chanteuse” singing 

84 
"wild African wails." But Blacks in America -- though not yet in 
New York -- already belonged to the imaginative universe of the 
Russian Jew even before he left the shtetl. Growing up in Vitebsk 
in White Russia, Samuel Chotzinoff, "never heard of London"; "[but 
85 
of] the dark interior of Africa...I had heard." Between 188] and 
86 

1900, 20,000 Jews, most from Lithuania, migrated to South Africa. 
From "homecoming adventurers" returned on “a wooing trip" to "get a 
bride," one young Lithuanian Jew heard tales of Jewish-run 
Kaffiritas -- restaurants for African workers -- and tales also 
(less businesslike but more engrossing) of "the thick silence of 
the African night," of "Negro dances," and “still more" of “love 
with Negro women," 

wonderful, devoted sweethearts,...But I am ashamed 

to ask them, has any one of them heard the lonely, 

soft weeping of a colored woman at night? 

Such reminiscences were supplemented by debates among Zionists 


over whether a nachtasyl -- a “temporary haven" if not full-fledged 
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substitute for Palestine ~- could be found in Uganda or elsewhere 
in res The fund of both overlayed impressions derived from 
talmudic lore and from reading Ohel-Tom, the Hebrew version of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (also read in Yiddish and err ad 

The fragmentary bits and pieces formed a mosaic, giving the 
Russian-Jewish immigrant a rough: -- very rough -- picture of 
Africa and Blacks, of slavery, race relations, and the American 
Dilemma, to carry west with him. But from this anticipatory base- 
line, colored by both fact and fantasy, we must now turn to the 
other half of the geographical and human equation: to the post- 
Reconstruction South and the forces impelling northward the Blacks -- 
late nineteenth-century vanguard of their own twentieth-century 
mass migration -- whom Russian Jews, now in actuality not anticipa- 


tion, encountered on the sidewalks of New York. 


2. The Black Trek North: First Stirrings 

By the 1920's Harlem exerted an “irresistable attraction" on 
young black intellectuals like Kansas-born Langston hese? It 
had also become a mass magnet drawing multitudes of “anonymous" 
Southern Blacks like the South Carolina Sea Islander turned 
Harlemite who exclaimed to Thomas J. Woofter: "I'd rather be a 
lamp post on Lenox Avenue than a whole plantation on St. onan 

This emergence of Harlem as the cultural capital of Black 
America is a distinctly twentieth-century phenomenon, about the 
only nineteenth century portent of which was syncopated and from 


92 
St. Louis: Tom Turpin's Harlem Rag (1897). In large measure, 
Darien kag 
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however, the "beachhead" immigrants from the South who spearheaded 
the twentieth-century emergence of Black Harlem arrived long before 
the Jazz Age -- some, in fact, two decades before Turpin's Ragtime 
Era melody. Not Harlem but Manhattan's Tenderloin and San Juan 
Hill -- and, for the more fortunate, suburban Brooklyn across the 
river were the destination points for the 8,000 Blacks during the 
1870's, the 14,000 during the 1880's, and the 21,000 during the 
1890's who left the New South for New York State -- three in four, 
for New York ae Because the urban rather than the rural South 
was so often the point of departure, the student of this formative 
migration must look not only southwest but cityward, taking as the 
jumping off point for his own interpretive journey lines like these: 

Goin' to Atlanta, gonna spend de night, 

Gonna catch dat train dey call Western Sight. 

Goin' to New York an' I aint comin’ back, 

Lawd, I ain't gonna come back at a11.%4 

The Civil War and Reconstruction ended Slavery in the Cities 
yet at the same time explosively propelled forward antebellum 
trends which had already made symbols of black freedom of both 
the urban free person of color and the unfree but privileged city 
slave. The War did its work by sweeping away the problem of slave 
control in an urban environment -- the problem the antebellum master 
class had sought to solve by what Richard Wade calls "the deurban- 
ization of the Negro under slavery," the fruits of which was the 
reduction of the black share of Southern town dwellers from 37% 
in 1820 to 17% in 1860." Then Reconstruction flowed in with the 


tide of Negro migration cityward which Woodward calls "the first 
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and most characteristic expression of freedom."96 

Even before Appomattox, contrabands occupying a twilight 
status between slavery and freedom had flocked to “federal havens" 
like wartime New Orleans and Washington, swelling the black popula- 
tion of the District of Columbia from under 11,000 in 1861 to 
perhaps 40,000 in Ba” But this was only the first act of the 
drama that the 1860's as a whole had in store for the cities of 
the Border and Deep South which formed an irregular arc stretching 
from Washington, Baltimore, and Richmond, down to Charleston and 
Savannah, across to Mobile and New Orleans, and then up to 
Mississippi to Memphis and the Ohio to Louisville. Between 1860 and 
1870 the black population of the fourteen largest increased 90.7% -- 
five and a half times the white rate of PEN = Over the course 
of the decade, the white population of Kew Orleans actually shrunk -- 
from 145,000 to 141,000; but the nonwhite more than doubled -- from 
under 25,000 to over p00. Even more dramatic were the more 
than 300% black gains in Washington and ORE By 1870 a 
black majority was reemerging in Charleston and new black majorities 
were forming in Savannah, Mobile, and a host of lesser ie 

The economics of Reconstruction centered around the land 
question, upon whose answer hinged the fate of the black masses of 
the countryside; but the Southern city not countryside was at the 
center of the tests of political strength which resolved the question. 
Symbolically, Southern cities became central to the politics of 


Reconstruction from the first moment black Union soldiers began 
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patrolling streets which in slave times no black was permitted to 
walk after 9 P.M. Leon Litwack evokes the "exhilarating and 
unforgettable moment" it must have been; 


...for those black soldiers making triumphal entries into 
Southern cities amidst crowds of cheering slaves who 

rushed out into the streets to embrace them and clasp their 
hands. "I was speechless," a soldier wrote from 
Wilmington, North Carolina, after the tumultuous reception 
given the Union troops. “I could do nothing but cry to 
look at the poor creatures so overjoyed." To 

another soldier, the Wilmington reception was simply a long 
overdue redemption. "We could then truly see what we had 
been fighting for, and could almost realize the fruits 

of our labors.” "...When newly commissioned Major Martin 

R. Delany arrived in Charleston, this veteran black 
abolitionist could barely restrain himself at the thought 
of entering that city "which, from earliest childhood and 
through life, I had learned to contemplate with feelings 

of the utmost abhorrence....For a moment I paused -- then, 
impelled by the impulse of my mission, I found myself dashing 
on in unmeasured strides through the city, as if under a 
forced march to attack the already crushed and fallen 
enemy."102 


Delany was one of an elite cohort of Southern-born Blacks who 
"repatriated" during Reconstruction. Their North-to-South movement, 
which acted as a counterweight to the small number of contrabands 
who got as far north as Manhattan's Five Points and West End Boston's 
"Nigger Hill," was augmented by ambitious Northern-born Blacks 
typical of whom is Cleveland Moulton, whose Reconstruction trajectory 
led from New York City to a Mobile circuit court judgeship. For 
until the political reaction and economic depression of the 1870's 
combined to change the field of forces, the urban South was able to 
exert a magnetic pull on black life that sometimes extended Boone 


the Southern rural hinterlard all the way to the urban North. 


Between 1870 and 1880 the pace of black big city growth in the 
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South slowed to 25,5% -- just five percentage points above the 
104 
white rate of increase. But this decelerating drift bigcityward 
didn't slow "the rush to town" which began when freedmen deserted in 
droves "de street" -- the slave quarters of isolated plantations -- 
in favor of village shanties as well as sharecropper cabins in the 
105 
fields. The depression of the seventies gave the Southern 
country town a new prominence as a focus of the social and economic 
discontents of the rural black majority -- the namesake majority 
of the two hundred Black Belt counties spread in a crescent from 
106 
Virginia to Texas. "Colored men piled up on our streets as thick 
as bees, but just want one, and...like the flea ‘he ain't thar'." 
In the midst of the long downward spiral in cotton prices, from 
thirty cents a pound in 1866 to nine cents in 1886, this white 
complaint against Blacks became a favorite litany in White Plains, 
"typical" country town in Macon, the "typical" county which Arthur 
Raper chose as the representative subject for his "biography" of 
107 
the Georgia Black Belt. 

In The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois subjected Albany -- another 
such town in another such Georgia county -- to this justly famed 
exercise in what he called "car window sociology": 

At Albany, in the heart of the Black Belt, we stop. Two 

hundred miles south of Atlanta, two hundred miles west 

of the Atlantic, and one hundred miles north of the Great 

Culf lies Dougherty County, with ten thousand Negroes 

and two thousand whites....Albany is to-day a wide- 

streeted, placid Southern town, with a broad sweep of 

stores and saloons, and flanking rows of homes, -- whites 

usually to the north, and blacks to the south. Six days 


in the week the town looks decidedly too small for itself, 
and takes frequent and prolonged naps. But on Saturday 
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suddenly the whole county disgorges itself upon the place, 
and a perfect flood of black peasantry pours through the 
streets, fills the stores, blocks the sidewalks, chokes 
the thoroughfares, and takes full possession of the town. 
They are black, sturdy, uncouth country folk, good-natured 
and simple, talkative, to a degree, and yet far more silent and 
brooding than the crowds of the Rhine-pfalz, or Naples, or 
Cracow....They walk up and down the streets, meet and gossip 
with friends, stare at the shop windows, buy coffee, cheap 

= candy, and clothes, and at dusk drive home--happy? Well no, 
not exactly happy, but much happier than as though they had 
not come, !08 


After celebrating the soul of this "real capital" for ten 
thousand Blacks -- "their point of contact with the outer world, 
their centre of news and gossip, their market for buying and selling, 
borrowing and lending, their fountain of justice and law" -- 

DuBois uncovered the fires of rural black discontent that fed the 
country town's growth: 


Thus it is that in the country districts of the South, by 
written or unwritten law, peonage, hindrances to the migra- 
tion of labor, and a system of white patronage exists 

over large areas. Besides this, the chance for lawless 
oppression and illegal exactions is vastly greater in the 
country than the city,....As a result of such a situation, 
there arose, first, the Black Belt; and second, the 
Migration to Town....Qut of the hard economic conditions 
of this portion of the Black Belt, only six percent 

of the population have succeeded in emerging into peasant 
proprietorship; and these are not all firmly fixed, but 
grown and shrink in number with the wavering cotton- 
market. Fully ninety-four percent have struggled for 

land and failed, and half of them sit in hopeless serfdom. 
For these there is only one avenue of escape,.., migration 
to town, '0 


DuBois originally wrote in the 1890's, when the shift from 
countryside to town to city had a generation's momentum behind it 
and when it was even beginning to take on the mass South-to-North 


characteristics of the twentieth-century movement. Twenty years 
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before, the submerged nine tenths of black tenants, sharecroppers, 
and wagehands who sought to escape the unending cycle of rural 
poverty and discrimination by leaving the land behind altogether 
were outnumbered by those who left behind the old lands of the South- 
east for the new lands to the Southwest. The decade of the seventies 
continued the prewar drift of black population toward Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas but ended by dramatically though only briefly 
deflecting the compass needle north by west to Kansas, the promised 
land of the 60,000 Exodusters of on But the point here to 
be made about such movements -- those from old to new lands, those 
to the West as well as the younger South, even those carrying a 
few hundred black "pioneers east" across the Atlantic to Liberia -- 
is that for all town-and-city were critical not only as conduits 
but as catalyzing ade Among the literal "agents" of change 
were railroad and land agents like R.A. "Peg-Leg" Williams. In 
the pay of planters from the newer Mississippi Delta and Texas, 
his mission was to lure Blacks southwestward. But though rural 
central Georgia was his prime recruitment ground, he operated out 
of an office in Waa Naive countrymen who passed through 
urban initiations like this on their way to virgin soil were never 
quite the same: 

The agent made all the arrangements, purchased tickets, 

and we boarded the train in Seneca, S.C., bound toward 

Atlanta, Ga. Our route lay through Birmingham and Memphis 

and at each change of trains there seemed to be some 

representative of the scheme to see us properly forwarded, 

like so much freight billed for we knew not where. It 


was midwinter, but with all the unquestioning faith and 
good cheer of our race we expected to land at the other 
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end of our journey in bright sunshine and spring weather, 

and a comical looking lot we must have been. We had no 

travelling cases, but each one bore some curious burden -- 

sacks of cloths, quilts, bags, bundles and baskets. 

Khen we left our home, the weather was comparatively mild, 

re ar Ana areas Ga the nearer we got to Arkansas, 

The decade of the eighties, which midwived the New South's 
infant of an Industrial Revolution, also brought a renewed spurt 
of black urbanization, with a ten year rate of increase for the 
fifteen largest Southern cities of 38.7% -- 3% greater than the 
white ite In 1890 Blacks, just over a third of all Southerners, 
constituted just under 43% of the population of Southern urban 
places of 10,000 or meee Birmingham -- "born in an old corn- 
field in 1871 of the union of a land company and a railroad" -- had 
the "reddish look" which was emblematic of the raft of Southern 
mining, mill, and factory aie In 1880, it was "a daring, bold, 
mean little town" of 3,000, "an insignificant village...dignified 
with the title of city"; by 1900, it was a fast-expanding smal] 
metropolis of seco 

The industrial pull of these tovns and cities drew rural 
Blacks by the tens and then hundreds of thousands, but the social 
conditions they found often repelled them. As Louis R. Harlan 
points out, Booker T. Washington's lifelong “Southern rural hatred 
and fear of the city" took root, not after his arrival at Richmond's 
Hampton Institute or Washington's Wayland Seminary, but during a 
childhood spent ina "pioneer" mining town, Malden, West Virginia, 


18 


seat of the Kanawha Salines. E.B. Emery, a visiting New 
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Englander, etched in these dolorous colors black living conditions 
in Wilmington, North Carolina -- in the 1880's, a "black majority” 
tobacco factory town of 17,000: 

I have visited scores and hundreds of houses, huddled in 

festering heaps under every hill and down every alley; it 

is impossible to look...in any direction and not be 

nauseated by them. The shanty is black within and without 

through age and weather, but more through dirt and grime; 

and the decaying floor is filthier than the ground outside 

....There is no chair or stool -- nothing to sit upon but 

the wreck of a bedstead, which holds a nest of what was 

once straw, a feather pillow which trots itself, and 

rags of wool and cotton which are equally smutty and frisky. 

The only bit of furniture besides the bed is a small 

table, and three children are rubbing off the slime of 

it with potato skins left yesterday -- for they get a 

meal some days -~ and these parings furnish their only meal 

today. Under the table is a battered wash-dish in which 

they stir their hoecake...and a broken skillet in 

which they bake it; but wood is scarce to them, and only 

now and then can they steal a bit. 119 

Descriptions like this need to be viewed side-by-side with 
DuBois’ picture of “country hovels" more crowded than "the worst 
tenement abominations of New York"; but such comparisons just put 

120 
the sordid urban reality in perspective -- they don't gainsay it. 
Despite visceral recoils by such observers, the industrial towns 
and cities that, in Woodward's phrase, were "the newest of the kew 
South" set the pace and shaped the pattern of post-1880 Southern 
121 
urbanization. Industrialization was no unmixed blessing to 
black city artisans who not only saw their traditional skills 
challenged by the new technology but saw themselves segregated 
out of skilled or even semi-skilled jobs in major sectors of the 
122 

new industry like cotton textiles. But to plantation hands 


with a chance to earn much more sweeping out a factory than they 
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ever earned hoeing cotton, the new urban-industrial economy had an 
irresistably attractive aspect. The wage differentials that 
fueled the Black Migration of the World War I Era -- seventy-five 
cents a day for a Southern farm laborer vs. four dollars a day 
for a Northern factory worker: -- grew out of late nineteenth-century 
inequalities within the Southern economy ey And adding to 
the pull of urban-industrial opportunity was the push of rural 
demographic pressure; for between 1860 and 1900 the black population 
of the Southern countryside about nee 
Not one big ghetto but a cluster of smaller ones -- the resi- 
dential pattern characteristic of new industrial centers like 
Birmingham and Chatanooga -- spread to older Southern cities, 
gradually displacing "the Charleston pattern” in which Blacks 
occupied alley dwellings intermixed with better white housing. 
The antebellum pattern of white town houses with black servant 
quarters in the backyards meant that in Charleston in 1860 there was 
less residential segregation between whites and slaves than between 
free and unfree Blacks; the index of dissimilarity, a rough measure 
- of residential segregation by race, inched up for Charleston between 
the outbreak of the Civil War and the eve of World War I, but only 
from 11.4 in 1861 to 16.8 in T Ni Without an antebellum 
history of integrated housing patterns behind it, Birmingham stood 
at the other extrene; it had a segregation index in 1891 of 71.4 
and Do of 83.7, just eight points below Chicago's a year 


later, The Birmingham pattern was the pole gravitated toward 
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by postbellum Southern cities -- by Savannah, where the color Tine 
noticeably hardened after 1880 and Yamacraw, the black settlement 

on the city's western river bluff, degenerated in a festering 
ghetto; by Richmond, where the same thing happened to the Northwest 
Section, called "Judah's Addition"; by industrializing Augusta, 
which boasted a segregation index of 49.9 by 1900; by booming 
Jacksonville, which was well on its way to making the transition 
from the "good town for Negroes" of James Weldon Johnson's youth 

to the "one hundred percent Cracker tovn" of his maturity; and not 
least by Atlanta, totally rebuilt after "the iron baptism of ane 

Differentials in the quality of housing are not at issue. 

There was little to choose between the alley dwellings of Charleston, 
to Dubois' "probably the vilest habitations in a civilized land," 

and the tumble-down shanties of Atlanta, described by Mary White 
Ovington as "worse than [New York] ime Khat is important 
is the crystallizing in the urban South before 1900 of patterns of 
impacted ghetto living that were carried intact, also beginning 
before 1900, to the urban North. 

This incipient ghettoization of black living conditions 
proceeded in parallel with industrialization-wrought changes in 
black urban livelihood, These changes were Southwide, impacting 
everywhere from Birmingham to New Orleans; and they hit especially 
hard the traditional craftsmen whose dominance of black life in the 
urban South extended back beyond Reconstruction to the other side 


of the Civil War -- when, according to Dugois, the slave artisans 
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"were exposed neither to the corrupting privileges of the house 
servants nor to the blighting tyranny of field work and had 
large opportunity for areca In 1865 Negro 
artisans - carpenters, coopers, cabinetmakers, masons, blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths, shoemakers -- outnumbered white Southerners five-to-one 
in these and kindred callings. Twenty-five years later they were 
outnumbered often as badly, having suffered a drastic loss of 
ground, perhaps not absolutely, but certainly relative to are 

In Black New Orleans erupting fault lines of economic change 
shook a leadership structure supporting a double weight of tradi- 
tionalism. For the 1870 profile of 500 community leaders compiled 
by Blassingame not only is heavily weighted toward the artisanate; 
it also bears the imprint of the New Orleans tradition which made 
the crafts a special preserve of cens de couleur. One third of 
his sample had been free before the war, the vast majority 
mulattoes -- Creoles of Color -- since only 23% of the city's 
free Negroes in 1860 had been dice 

In 1860 free Negroes in New Orleans were more skilled than 
either Irish or German immigrants, but by 1880 the position of non- 
white artisans had begun to a Though the picture of occupa- 
tional shifts he paints is complex, Blassingame finds that in a 
score of crafts, their share dropped during the 1870's anywhere 
from 1% to ny There is evidence that the erosion continued 


over the last two decades of the nineteenth century -- which were 


punctuated by racial violence on the docks in 1894 and 
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disenfranchisement in 1898, and which climaxed in the Charles Riot of 
1900. 

The history of jazz reflects the cultural crisis this meant 
in the life of colored creoledom. At least in its initial stages, 
Southern industrialization had a "proletarianizing” impact tending 
to level class as well as caste distinctions among nonwhites. The 
1890's transformed Canal Street from a cultural barrier into a 
connecting corridor, bridging the gap between Creole Downtown, 
where light-skinned, classically-schooled musicians had played at 
Jean Ami Hall, and Black Uptown where freedmen “cultured in the 
canebrakes" had danced to plantation shouts and bamboula rhythms 
in Congo E The street bands of the seventies like the 
famed Sylvester Decker's Excelsior Brass Band yielded to the dance 
bands of the nineties in the van of which was "King" Buddy at oil 
And the Storyville District, just below Canal Street, became the 
scene of the marriage of French Creole and Black African musical 
traditions thet, in "a moment of cultural ecstasy" (Alan Lomax's 
phrase), produced ae 

But this marriage of "creole" and "cornfield" styles, of 
the freeborn mulattoes' musicianship with the black freedmen's 
musical passion, was very much a shotgun affair forced upon the 
French patois-speaking, fair-complected “colored aristecrats" of 
New Orleans by the double barrels of accelerating economic change 


39 
and deepening racial discriminaticn. “By the 1890's," writes 


Lomax, 
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the Creoles of New Orleans were being pushed out of their 
old trades and down on the social scale. Soon they were 
to be practically eliminated from the skilled trades. 
Music had once been a hobby or at most the source of a 

few extra dollars; now those few dollars became the 

income for a family and music became a serious professional 
matter. On his way down the class scale the light-skinned 
Creole met the black-skinned American musician fighting 

his way out of the black ghetto. 140 


Ferdinand "Jelly Roll" Morton, who boasted "I personally 
originated jazz in New Orleans in 1902," bought fame only after 
surrendering the last vestiges of a proud family tradition. His 
grandfather, Henri Monette, had been a member of the Louisiana 
Constitutional Convention of 1868; his father, F.P. La Menthe, 
was a small businessman; Jelly Roll completed the declension by 
working in a barrel factory before escaping to the red-light 
district. After he made the transition from a "faker," a part-time 
musician, to a "professional," his Creole grandmother immediately 

141 
disowned him. Those older or less flexible than Morton never 
fully reconciled themselves to the new world of jazz; like the 
violinist Paul Dominguez, they were "left stranded with...[their] 
Creole prejudices": 

See, us Downtown people, we didn't think so much of this 

rough Uptown jazz until we couldn't make a living other- 

wise....There's a vast difference here in this town. 

Uptown folk all ruffians, cut up in the face and live on 

the river. All they know is -- get on the levee and truck 

cotton -- be longshoremen, screwmen. And me, I ain't never 

been on the river a day_in_my life....they made a fiddler 
out of a violinist -- me, I'm talking about. A fiddler 

is not a violinist but a violinist can be a fiddler. If I 

wanted to make a living, I had to be a rowdy like the other 

group. I had to jazz it or rag it or any other damn thing... 

Bolden caused all that. 142 


Downtown Creoles who studied music at French academies and 
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Uptown Blacks who learned to play on pawnshop instruments came from 
worlds a subculture ees Yet despite the stylistic world of 
difference between the "refined" violinist Dominguez and the "hot" 
trumpeter Bolden, they shared with each other and with other jazzmen, 
whatever their particular origins, a sense of marginality and 
radical individuation that easily translated into movement -- ulti- 
mately, movement nee "In my early youth," Morton recollected, 
"I thought New Orleans was the whole world....{and] New York, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Hong Kong, etcetra, were just there to fill the 
map out"; but this youthful hymn to New Orleans was early replaced 
by the blues lyric acted out by so many a twentieth-century Black 
Ulysses: "Yes, Michigan water tastes like cherry wine / But 
Mississippi water tastes like ee i 

Even before pioneering New Orleans musicians like Joe "King" 
Oliver, Armstrong, Johnny Dodds, Sidney Bechet, and Jimny Noone 
made the trek to Chicago that Lomax calls the "gracenote" of this 
broader, "symphonic" movement, the Blues Man had emerged within 
Black urban life as a rival to the ea The blues can even 
be viewed as a "secular church" numbering among its congregants 
the river roustabouts, scorned by Dominguez, who worked and 
off-and-on lived in the "central city" wards where the traditional 
church as well as the patriarchal family, both of which took deep 
root in Reconstruction Era New Orleans (nearly 80% of na 


families were male-headed), met their greatest resistance. 


As footloose as the jazzmen if not more so, these "central city 
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floaters" sang the secular worksongs looked to by Frazier 
to discover "the general outlook on life and attitudes toward sex 
and family life of ...[black] wanderers": 


The boys in Wisconsin they take their time, 
They go to work to make eight and a dime. 
The boys in Chicago they gits a draf', 

They go to work to make eight and a half, 
The boys in New York they oughta be rich, 
They go to work to make eight, six bits. 
The boys in New Orleans they oughta be dead, 
They go to work for fish and bread.148 


Migration north from New Orleans tended to follow the 
Mississippi River Basin route -- the natural line of travel that had 
also been the path of the Underground Railroad -- to what Charles S. 
Johnson called the "Cities of the West": St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

149 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit. The "Cities of the North" -- 
including New York -- drew instead from along the Atlantic Seabord, 
tapping the South behind the Appalachians for a black folk migration 
that was distinctive culturally as well as distanced geographically 
from the Mississippi Valley. "The country ragtime of the East," 
Blesh and Janis write, 

-moving in the 1880's into Baltimore, Washington, Phila- 

delphia, and New York, underwent a different sort of 

development from that of the Midwest. In the cities 

its melodies took on sophistication and lost some of 

the charm of rural song, while a new rhythm and a 

quickened tempo came from the Negro church singing 

that stems back to the old ring-shouts. Thus both 

the blues and the final form of Eastern ragtime come 

from the music of the Negro church, the latter assuming 

the joyous abandon of the ring-shout..., while the blues 

Shaped its tvelve-bar outcry from the melancholy of... 

spirituals, 150 

Of the 43,000 Southern Blacks New York State gained between 


1870 and 1900, 33,000 came from the South Atlantic, the range of 
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states stretching from Delaware to Florida. The constant was the 
leadership of Virginia, which contributed four to every ten of 

the Blacks arriving from the Seabord South; the most important 
variable was the year 1890, which marked a major acceleration from 
the under 13,000 arrivals of the 1870's and 1880's to the over 
20,000 of the 1890's. 

The depression of the nineties formed a significant demographic 
watershed in the history of the black trek North. During the 
decade, the black population of the sixteen major Southern cities 
increased just 20.6% -- a drop from the 38.7% of the eighties -- 
and, for the first time since Civil War decade, a lesser percentage 
than the white rate of increase (20.8%). This during the same ten 
year span that Blacks in the eight largest Northern cities enjoyed 
a 59.2% increase -- the jump for New York City, just under Pe 
Until 1900 black "persistance rates" in Southern cities seem to 
have been higher than white -- in Birmingham, by a factor of 25%. 
The nineteenth century's last decade, however, already pointed to 
the reversal of this trend that the twentieth century had in store. 
Looking at total outmigration fron the South between 1900 and 
1910, one finds that Blacks were seven times as likely to go 
Korth as ma 

At work quickening the pace of migration vere widening differ- 
ences in regional urban economies that, by the 1920's, had opened 
up a gap of 100% in the weekly EN of black laborers in New 


York City and Savannah, for example. But one must also give 
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major weight in this South-to-North equation to the deteriorating 
climate of race relations which, in the eyes of a Northern observer 
like Ray Stannard Baker, made Southern cities "social tinderboxes," 
and that, beginning with Wilmington in 1899, exploded in a contagion 
of antiblack riots -- the worst since Reconstruction -- that swept 
the urban South all the way from New Orleans to Maa 

Carter Woodson painted a picture of the late nineteenth- 
century black trek North as "The Migration of the Talented Tenth" -- 
a highly selective movement that winnowed out from among the mass 
the "intelligent," “the articulate EREI Osofsky corrects -- 
perhaps overcorrects -- Woodson's bias by picturing it instead 
as a movement made up of "young people, generally unskilled and 
unmarried, the earliest Negro generations born in T 

In any balanced picture, the forefront must have room for 
the fact this was no movement of rural countrymen totally innocent 
of urban experience -- that, rather than leading directly from South- 
ern countryside to Northern city, it led there only indirectly, by 
stages, from origins in the urban South. This central reality is 
lossed sight of in any balance sheet assessing how well Southern 
Blacks did in the turn-of-the-century korth which attributes the 
debits and disappointments to "lack of urban T E 

The prior experience of urban living was the nom for the 
late nineteenth-century migrants to the Cities of the kest as 
well as the Cities of the North. Long before reaching Chicago, 


the "roving men" and "homeless woren” of whom Frazier writes 


were "at home” in an urban environment made up of the myriad 
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sawmills, turpentine camps, and river towns dotting the Lower 
159 
Mississippi. Migration "by indirection" and "in stages" was 


equally the rule for the moving up the Seabord to New York. 

This was true even in so exceptional a case as the Sea Islands of 
South Carolina, where coastwise steamers made a direct jump 

from a St. Helena cotton plantation to San Juan Hill in turn-of-the- 
century Black New York both easy and cheap. No matter the ease, 
"practically all migrants," Ernest Woofter found as late as the 
1920's, "pass[ed] through the Savannah stage" before making it to 
AE © Clyde V. Kiser pointed to pioneer movers from among 
Sea Island women to typify the experience of the “indirect 
immigrants" for whom Savannah was "the first step, first stop, 
stepping-stone, and gate-way, [but] New York...the main final 
goal": 


Martha Watkins left St. Helena in 1887, and after 
staying in Savannah for a short time proceeded to New 
York on the strength of assurances from the head-waiter 
of the hotel dining room in which she had been employed 
as a waitress that she could earn much higher wages for 
the same type of work in the latter city. She knew no 
one in New York when she set out....There were 

few colored persons in the city then, she said, and 
each time she met one on the street she stopped and 
asked from whence he came, hoping always that she 
would find someone from her home....During the 

eighties and nineties a few girls came northward to 
fill housekeeping positions secured through the Miss 
jather School. This school was located on the mainland 
near Beaufort and served both as a comestic science 
training school for colored girls and as an employment 
agency for those who had received the training. Belle 
Jackson thus secured a job in Hartford, Connecticutt 

in 1884 and a few years later came down to New York, 161 


This late nineteenth-century migration was "indirect" in two 
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senses: Deep Southern cities like Savannah acted as halfway-houses 
for rural Blacks whose ultimate destination was New York; and 
Border cities like Washington and Baltimore acted as the major magnets 
on the Lower South before the pull of the further Northern cities 
fully came into play. "Both to Washington and Baltimore there 
has been...a steady flow of colored people," the readers of the 
Catholic World were told in 1898, 

to the capital above all, for Washington is their Mecca, 

To-day, both cities are willing to see that the negroes 

are numerous within their limits. An ostrich-like policy 

has been followed for years, but the omnipresent negro... 

confronts the wise-acres of the nation, and the offspring 

of the Maryland line, at every turn....Acain, out of 

Baltimore pours a constant stream of negroes northward and 

westward. In our travels we have met Catholic negroes 

from Baltimore in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, 

Chicago, and other places.... è 

During the eighties, Baltimore's black community had grown 
by 25%, Washington's by 56%; hit especially hard by the depression 
of the nineties, their respective rates of increase for the next 
decade were 18% and 15%. Members of Washington's "colored 
aristocracy" like Mary Church Terrell suffered cruelly under the 
racist floodtide which didn't spare the national capital. Of 
Terrell, Constance Green writes: 

A Colored Woman in a White World tells of endless humilia- 

tions in the course of her house hunt. Yet her husband 

was a cum laude graduate of Harvard, a respected lawyer, 

principal of the M Street High School, and after 1896 a 

member of the Board of Trade; she herself was a graduate 

of Oberlin, an accomplished linguist, and one of the two 

women before 1900 to be appointed to the schoo) board.164 

An epic "cold war" was fought which pitted black newcomers 


from further South against "the 'fust families’ of Washington 
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Colored Society" -- who, according to the slave-born journalist John 
E. Bruce, "[kept] a servant, two dogs, a tom cat and a rifle that 
saw service in 1776," and who "wouldn't be caught dead with an 
ordinary age But though the canonading with mutual contempt 
in the capital was most dramatic, the same battlelines were drawn 
in other Border cities -- for example, Wilmington. There, the 
“east side neighborhood" into which Saunders Redding was born -- 
“a sort of neutral ground between the last orderly outposts of 
the well-to-do...and the teeming camp of the hard-faced poor" -- 
was overwhelmed by a new "east side element" made up of Southern 
black newcomers. To escape “the dark flood" his postman father 
moved to the periphery; but there, too, writes Redding, “life laid 
siege to us" -- and, ultimately, the incoming tide rolled over 
aie 

The Border cities, however, were also the cockpit for coopera- 
tive efforts that transcended these divisions. kot least was the 
propaganda and organizational work that facilitated the movement 
even further North. The Emigration Convention of 1879, which 
endorsed "the fiat to go forth" from the South as "irresistable," 
met in Nashville; so, too, in 1890 did the founding convention 
of the National Afro-American League, which established a bureau 
of emigration "to assist in dispersing the Afro-/merican population 
more widely throughout the re oe More important were 


such forerunners of the hational Urben League as the Colored Women's 


League (1892), the Federation of Afro-Aserican Women (1895), and 
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the National Association of Colored Women (1896) -- all organized 
in Washington. They worked both to regulate and direct the flow of 
black domestics, otherwise exploited by “irresponsible agencies," 
for whom the Border cities were "the gateway to the ee 
Bordering the North, cities like Baltimore and Washington 
gave more of a taste of its ethnic-inmigrant diversity than did 
the cities of the Deep South. New Orleans attracted from among the 
"new inmigrants" a sprinkling of Italians, eleven of whom were 
lynched in 1891; perhaps partly in consequence, its white population 
mix was much less cosmopolitan in 1900 than it had been in 1860 
when its foreign born numbered almost five times as many Irish and 
twice as many Germans as two generations ate. Beginning in 
the 1890's Russian Jews trickied into Atlanta by the tens and then 
hundreds. Accused, among other things, of selling liquor "even 
the labels on...[which] were designed to incite Negro passions," 
they had reached enough of a "critical mass" by 1906, seven years 
Leo Frank became "the American Dreyfus," for Horace Kallen to 
warn that “there is already a very pretty Jewish problem in our 
South." But in the Deep South west of Atlanta, there was 
no such communal exception to Samuel Joseph's generalization that 
Jews from Eastern Europe "regarded the interior with the same 
feeling that a child might regard a dark room." The exceptions 
were intrepid individuals -- among them, Simon Marx, the merchant- 
politician "whom Negro votes probably made county sheriff" in 


172 
Booker T. Washington's Tuskegee during the nineties. 
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Thus, except for Atlanta -- and for Atlanta not really until 
after 1900 -- the Border cities were the only big city setting 
outside the North in which Blacks from the Deep South and Jews 
from Eastern Europe could confront each other. En masse the 
encounters may not have amounted to much, but in particular 
cases they could be critical. It wasn't in Atlanta or Richmond, 
and certainly not in Tuskegee, that Booker T. Washington formed his 
first impressions of Jewish life in a modern metropolis; it was in 
ere ene Even before his stay at Wayland Seminary, however, 
Jews -- German-American as well as Biblical -- were no stranger to 
this young black man. Blacks weren't in the same way a fixture 
in the experience of a Jewish boy from Lithuania like Asa Yoelson -- 
Al Jolson. When he encountered them for the first time on the 
streets of Washington during the 1890's -- and then encountered one 
in particular, Bill "Bojangles" Robinson, in Baltimore before 1900 -- 
the impression probably went PR 

The characterization "indirect" delimits the contours of a 
migration that came to its head only after travelling up the Atlantic 
Seabord's urban spine seoment by segment, almost city by city. 

But it leaves out both the sincws of the movement -- its distinctive 
social base -- and the pulsing heart -- its exceptional leadership. 
The social base wasn't made up of “roving men" and "homeless 

women"; at its core were people with roots in the substantial 
structure of the working class culture and traditions of indepen- 


dent artisanship of the South's -- especially the Upper South's -- 
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towns and cities. The black carpenter who felt "choked" by 
the "narrow and petty life" of a Virginia town and pulled up 
stakes was a "Black Ulysses" of a very sober ae He was 
representative of the Black Virginians who, David Katzman found 
in his study of nineteenth-century Black Detroit, greatly excelled 
both in job skills and urban experience the Colored Kentuckians 
who drifted Pe 

Such Virginians were the sinews and muscle of the migration 
to Black New York in the late nineteenth century. Some came to 
Manhattan on the crest ofthe wave of expansive optimism set off 
in the South's emergent black bourgeoisie by the eighties, when 
banks "sprung up like mushrooms" among a More came at the 
trough of the depression of the nineties, which so eroded the 
livelihood of Southern black E But there were few 
who didn't share the commitment to family stability as well as 
work ethic which led "beachhead" immigrants to send for their wives 
and children after them. Carrying well into the twentieth century, 
this commitment animates Herbert Gutman's finding that 85% o: 
14,000 Central Harlem households in 1925 were "conventional," two- 
parent hacen” 

The leadership came from men and women who truly constituted 
a "talented tenth," an elite of community builders who by 1900 or 
soon after set the pace in every sphere of achievement in Black 


Hew York. The roster included educators and social workers, 


ministers, doctors, lawyers, and journalists, politicians, police, 
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and judges, entrepreneurs and labor leaders, and even women's rights 
crusaders as well as ragtime musical pioneers. Among the names 

it boasted were: William Lewis Bulkley, educator, a South 
Carolinian born in slavery with an 1893 Ph.D. from Syracuse, who in 
1899 became the first black principal in the New York consolidated 
school system and made P.S. 80 in the heart of the Tenderloin a 
model of "the school [as] a social centre for the parent and 

T George Edmund Haynes, social worker, an Arkansas lad 
who received the first doctorate Columbia ever awarded to a member 
of his ON Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., born in Franklin County, 
Virginia in 1865, whose ministerial career led from Philadelphia 
through New Haven then to the century-old Abyssinian Baptist 

Church which, under his guidance, migrated from 40th Street to 138th 
in Res Dr, Eugene P. Roberts, a Southerner also by birth, 
who became physician-in-charge of St. Cyprian's Baby Clinic and 
later a founder of the Urban ROE T. McCants Stewart, born in 
Charleston of free black parentage, who tried Liberia but then 
settled down to a Manhattan law eee T. Thomas Fortune, who 
escaped the "poisonous" atmosphere of post-Reconstruction Florida, 
and founded the New York Age; > Ferdinand Q. Morton, from Macon, 
Mississippi, who rose to rule "Black E Samuel J. Battle, 
a native North Carolinian, who was the first Black to wear the blue 
uniform of the nen; Charles E. Toney, childhood friend of 

W.C. Handy, who made He transition from Alabama "bare-foot boy" 


to New York City judge; Madame C.J. Walker, of Louisiana slave 
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parentage, who built a Harlen mansion with the fortune she made 
manufacturing hair-straightening cosmetics; James L. Wallace, 
from Virginia, whose work as a black worker organizing black workers 
paved the way for A. Philip PEN Ida Barnett Wells, forced 
to flee Memphis by a white mob, who continued in New York her 
national crusade against lynching and for women's P and 
the Johnson brothers, J. Rosamond and James Weldon, who jumped 
from Jacksonville to Tin Pan mie 

Tunesmith, poet and novelist, politician and diplomat, educator 
and civil rights crusader, James Weldon Johnson wore so many hats 
during his eventful seven decades that he can rightly be called -- 
and called in more than one sense -- a Black Renaissance ir” 
Not only his breadth but his love affair with Manhattan make 
Johnson a central symbol of the exceptional men who crossed the 
South/North divide before 1900 to become the leaders of twentieth- 
century Black New York: 

But, ah! Manhattan's sights and sounds, her smells, 

Her crowds, her throbbing force, the thrill that comes 

From being of her a part, her subtle spells, 

Her shining towers, her avenues, her slums -- 

Q God! the stark, unutterable pity, 194 

To be dead, and never again behold my city! 
Though his mother was born in Nassau and father in Richmond, they 
met in New York on the eve of the Civil War; and though their son was 
born in Jacksonville, he did as much of his growing up in 
Manhattan -- even, in 1872 when he was one, learning to walk 
ee His decision in 1899 to cast his lot with New York rather 


than Jacksonville was less a desertion than a homecoming. Glorifying 
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the chosen relationship between the exceptional youth and the beck- 
oning city in prose as well as poetry, Johnson wrote: 
It would not have taken a psychologist to understand 
that I was born to be a New Yorker....I had a dual 
sense of home. From the time that I could distinguish 
the meaning of words I had been hearing about New York. 
My parents talked about the city much in the manner that exiles 
or emigrants talk about the homeland; and I had long 
thought of New York, as well as Jacksonville, as my home. 
But being born for a New Yorker means being born, no matter 
where, with a love for cosmopolitanism; and one either is 
or is not. If, among other requirements for happiness, one 
needs neighbors; that is, feels that he must be on friendly 
terms with the people who live next door, and, in addition, 
know all about them; if one must be able to talk across from 
front porches and chat over back fences; if one is possessed 
by a zeal to regulate the conduct of people who are neither 
neighbors nor friends -- he is not born for a New Yorker. 96 
Manhattan in the 1890's would give Blacks born in the American 
South and Jews Lorn in the Russian Pale their first real opportunity 
to find out, both in relation to others and in relation to each 


other, whether they were "born New Yorkers." 


3. East Side/West Side: New York in the Nineties 

The 1890's straddled a fading era in which Blacks and Jews in New 
York City lived in what Robert Park called “a mosaic of little worlds 
which touch but do not interpenetrate" and an emerging era in which 
they met in the context of mass ghetto confrontation. On the one side 
lay the nineteenth century, when neither black nor Jewish conmunities 
had the density for their impact on each other to achieve a "critical 
mass"; on the other the twentieth century, when the ee 
encounter became a central axis of the city's social history. 4 


By 1900 one side --though only one side -- of the mass twentieth- 


century equation had already emerged: The Great East Side Ghetto. 
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It was a slice of Manhattan less than two miles square, running from 
the island's tip north to Fourteenth Street and from the East River 
west to the Bowery. With a population in 1900 of 450,000 -- 300,000 
Jews -- it had a density of 300,000 per square mile: twice that of 
London's Whitechapel, twice also of the densest twentieth century 
black ghettos, and equalled only by the compacted humanity of Bombay. 
"The architecture," wrote the English novelist Arnold Bennett, 
“seemed to sweat humanity at every window and door." 

Within the Lower East Side, there were Irish, German, and 
Italian pockets of more than vest size, but its heart was a Jewish 
world-within-a-world that reproduced in massive microcosm the 
nationality division of South Central as well as Eastern Europe. Judd 
Teller demarcates these boundaries: 

Delancey Street divided the two Jewish "nationalities," 

The Russia real extended from the south side to Cherry 

Street which was like a minefield, populated by abusive 

and belligerent Irish. The Astro-Hungarian kingdom 

extended from Delancey northward towards Twelfth Street 

where the Italian quarter began with festooned streets, 

religious processions, church bazaars, and dancing on 

the pavement in celebration of their saints’ days.... 

The Russians towed a number of satellites -- Lithuanians, 

Rumanians, and Poles. The Hungarians and Galicians were 

divided, even as the empire itself....The Rumanians, 

among the Russian satellites, were concentrated just 

north of Delancey Street and constituted a bridgehead 

inside the Astro-Hungarian quarter. 199 

The Jewish East Side of the 1590's was dynamic and fluid, but it 
was also still a self-contained world which managed to circumscribe 
the inmigrant itch to move almost entirely within the ambit of Lower 
Manhattan. Samuel Chotzinoff, the concert pianist, remembered a 


childhood move from a Rivington to a Henry Street tenement "for no 
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other reason except that people on the East Side were expected to 
move pre a "A long history of exile and eviction," Zborowski 
and Herzog write, "strenthen[ed] the tendency to regard the dwelling 
place as a E Barred from the ownership of landed property in 
Russia, immigrant Jews in New York early displayed a preference for 
"nomadic" apartment house TE But this pattern was compatible 
with the attitude of the Yiddish theater veteran who, in Louis 
Lipsky's memoir, refuses to visit either Coney Island or the Bronx 
during his first sixteen years as a ew Yorker on the grounds that: 

The East Side here is good enough for me. I can't understand 

why people, like birds, should always be on the move. There 

isn't a tenement on Forsythe Street, near the theater, where 

a eng 

The containing of centrifugal forces was possible not least 
because the East Side of the nineties had not yet forged its major mass 
transit links with Brooklyn or the Bronx or even with the upper 
reaches of Manhattan. The Lenox Avenue Subway to 145th Street, which 
made Lower Harlem (in the words of Ernest Burgess) "the northern 
extension of the East Side Ghetto," was begun in 1898 but not 


204 
completed until 1904. In 1890, when Oscar Ranmerstein dared to 


open his Harlem Opera House, Lower Manhattanites viewed it a. 
to his biographer as "practically speaking, at the North Pole"; this 
is exactly how it figures in the first volume of Abraham Cahan's 
autobiography: "vast, vacant, rocky and wild fields....a place 
for daring or SRA T squatters who lived in huts safe from the 

3 


reach of landlords." 


And in the 1820's the interborough links were even more vestigial. 
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The Brooklyn Bridge was opened in 1883 but car service over it was 
not inaugurated until 1898. The two other great spans linking 
fanhattan with Brooklyn -- and the Jewish East Side with Jewish 
Brownsville and Williamsburg -- were post-1900: the Williamsburg 
Bridge (1903) and the Manhattan Bridge (1909). The subway was not 
extended through the East River Tunnel until isa In 1896 the 
elevated -- what Mike Gold called "a super tenement on wheels" -- began 
express service between South Ferry and Bronx Park; but the first 
subway to the Bronx, through the Harlem River Tunnel, wasn't opened 
until 1905. 

After the turn of the century, Jewish East Siders developed a 
reputation for (in the words of the social worker Rebekah Kohut) 


"mov[ing] out as rapidly as possible," and studies showed that they 


were significantly more prone oe desert Lower Manhattan than Italian 
08 

Mulberry Benders, for example. "New York is certainly not America; 

New York is Brisk, Kovno, Berdichev, Lemberg, Yehupetz -- anything 


you please -- but I want to go to America." Such are the ironic 
sentiments -- ironic because he left Russia five years before -- of the 
hero of a Yiddish short story by Abraham Raisin in which Raisin's hero 
ends up striking out beyond the East Side -- beyond the Bronx even -- 
for ccna Yet such adventurous sentiments came into play 

in both Yiddish literature and Jewish life only after an immigrant 
mastered the rite of passage called oysgrinen zikh -- to cease being 

a greenhorn -- and even then the psychological norm for first generation 


immigrants was a "nesting syndrome" which powerfully seconded economic 


constraints and primitive transport in causing them to cleave to the 
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210 
late nineteenth-century East Side. Though only after finding 


himself stranded in an "alien" uptown neighborhood, 112th Street and 
Madison Avenue, Chotzinoff felt the full force of the Old East Side's 
centripetal pull: 


Now for the first time since we had come to America I 

felt alien. I had thought that, with the exception of 

the hostile edge of the New York ghetto, America was 

my home. I could not mind being called a sheeny in Cherry 
Street, because Cherry Street represented a small self- 

contained, violently antisocial perimeter that threatened 

me only when I invaded it. But to be called a sheeny in 

Burton Street obliged me to reexamine the image of America 
I had pieced together from the security of the New York 

ghetto and from the absence of any racial discrimination 

in the books of Horatio Alger....I looked back with longing 

Me my Sore unclouded life on East Broadway and in Rutgers 
lace. 


Where did the Black New Yorker stand in relation to the city's 


Jewish heartland? Mary White Ovington answered the question just after 


the turn of the century: 


The lower East side, famed for its overcrowding, does not know 
him. His quarters are West, but there he finds conditions 

that are often quite as bad as those among the Italians or 

the Jews. In the most thickly segregated Negro section, that 
between West Fifty-ninth and West Sixty-fourth streets and 
Tenth and West End avenues, the tenements are of the old 
double-decker and cumb-bell types, with no thorough ventilation 
and with twenty and twenty-tvio families to a house.... 

In the lower part of town, about the thirties, we still find 

a number of rear tenanents occupied by thecolored race. The 
sunlight enters these houses, but they are very old, impossible 
to keep clean, and dangerous because of their distance from 

the open street. And still further south, about Cornelia 
street, the race lives in dilapidated former dwelling-houses. 
These West Side districts have little of the picturesqueness 

of the lower East Side, and have been more or less neglected 

by TR interested in the moral and civil welfare of the comun- 
ity. 


The neighborhoods which were the focus of Ovington's reforming 


zeal stood at the end of nineteenth-century Black Manhattan's "steady 
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procession passing up the West Side" that led from the Five Point's 
"Stagg Town," to "Little Africa" in Greenwich Village, deserted during 
the eighties to "the gibberish-speaking Italians," and finally to 
the "Negro Bohemia" of the Tenderloin (from Twentieth to Fifty-Ninth 
Streets) and the bordering racial battleground (from Sixtieth through 
Sixty-Fourth) nicknamed San Juan Me In 1870 59.2% of 
Manhattan's Blacks a below Fourteenth Street, by 1890 20.7%, and 
by 1900 only 10.28." In 1887, at the very onset of the massive 
Jewish immigration, a black journal was able to predict: "Ina few 
years there will not be a family living onthe East Side of our city, 
that part known as Stagg Town, where the colored people lived years 
sane Later, a satellite neighborhood sprouted on the Upper East 
Side across from the Tenderloin and San Juan Hill, but it was tiny 
and institutionally-dependent on the larger black communities west of 
Central Park. "Freedom to live on the East Side next door to a 
Bohemian family may be very well," Ovington wrote, “but sociability 
is eee 

After 1900 the East Side/West Side tangents intersected as Jews 
and Blacks converged in Harlem. During the 1890's, however, the 
geographical distance was less important than the population disparity, 
both relative and absolute, between New York's black community, a 
modest stream, and its Jewish immigrantdom, a massive sea too large 
to be more than rippled by such modest numbers. In 1892 alone, 
66,544 Jewish immigrants landed in New York -- 6,000 more than its 
black population total for 1900, by which year its Jewish population 


217 
was straining toward 600,000. 
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This meant that the dimensions of the twentieth century Black- 
Jewish encounter defined by interaction en masse of Blacks with Jews -- 
especially the economic dimension including customer/merchant, 
tenant/landlord, and union/industry relations -- remained inchoate in 
the 1890's. Ray Stannard Baker's turn of the century picture of 
“fierce competition" between the "Northern City Negro" and “half a 
dozen eager, struggling, ambitious groups of foreigners" doesn't hold, 
according to Seth Scheiner, for New York in the nineties: 

Between 1890 and 1900 male Negro domestics increased by 109 

per cent as opposed to 45 per cent for the foreign-born male. 

In 1900 Negroes constituted a larger percentage of the city's 

draymen, hostlers, housekeepers, and servants than in 1890, 

while the foreign-born proportion of workers in these occupa- 

tions declined. Only among the city's barbers and sean- 
stresses was there a decrease in the Negro's share and an 

increase in the foreign-born portion. Thus, in the 1890's 

the migration of southern and eastern Europeans to New York 

City failed to result in any sizable displacement of Negroes 

from occupations that they had acquired in earlier years.218 

The insulation of the black and Jewish working classes was 
especially complete. The 1890's heightened the already heavy 
black concentration in domestic and personal service, an accelerating 
pattern that continued through the State Census of 1905 which showed 

219 
40.2% of black males and 89.3% of black females so employed. 
Among Russian immigrants, preponderantly Jews, at work in New York 
City in 1900, only 5.1% of the males and 12.5% of the females were 
so employed -- 6.7% overall] and less than a third the 25.2% for other 
220 
nationalities. 

The garment industry, a sector of the city's economy which 

became central to the twentieth-century Black-Jewish encounter, 


figured not at all in the nineties. By mid-decade 12,000 of 15,000 
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221 
New York cloakmakers -- 75% of all clothing workers -- were Jews. 


Around 1900 a handful of black girls found work in the shirt waist 
industry, one of the least skilled and lowest paying branches of the 
needle trades; yet as late as 1906 Ovington found no black cutters 
or operators and no Blacks belonging to any garment unions; and four 
years later the overall nonwhite representation, unorganized a3 well 
as organized, was still so small that Greene and Woodson could 
generalize: "There were virtually no Negroes in the garment industry 
in New York in E As to the late nineteenth century, the 
only Black to be found in the chronicles of Jewish labor radicalism 
is the exotic character -- "speaking good German, singing revolutionary 
songs, and wearing a red ribbon sash across his chest" at "a workers' 
ball in commemoration of the Paris commune" -- who flits through 
the first volume of Cahan's EE 

In the memoirs of irmigrant Jews, there are analogues to this 
late nineteenth-century chance encounter outside the sphere of labor 
radicalism. Some are more conventional, like Harry Golden's 
reminiscence of "the first Negro I renember...a big happy fellow 
whom we kids followed for two or three blocks....not disrespectful or 
abusive, but only curious"; some are at least as exotic, like 
Mike Gold's of "an African Jew" who "proved to be a Tartar.... 
quarrel[ing] with everyone" when his father brought him home to 
dinner; some are even more bizarre, like Philip Cowen's of "three 
colored West Indian girls named Isaacs": 

They were Sarah, Rachel and Rebecca. I asked if they 


were Jews, and they tossed their heads in unison and 
pointed to the crosses they wore. Their father was a 
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Jew, and they were going to a brother in Canada who lived 
as a Jew and with Jews. The only funds they had consisted 
of drafts on a Canadian bank that could be cashed at a New 
York branch, but it was Saturday, tco late to get the funds 
and proceed, and Monday was a legal holiday....they had 
been told the YWCA would lodge them. There was then no 
colored YWCA, and I told them the other did not take colcred 
girls. None of the other organizations would take them. I 
finally told them that I would let them go with the Jewish 
Society,....The next day I was showing the East 

Side to some visiting friends and chanced to stop at the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society's home on East Broadway. 

There were the three colored girls as happy as could be. 
They thanked me profusely for what I had done. They had 
been treated very well, they had comfortable beds and very 
good food, and they had been taken to the Catholic church 
several times for service, and would be taken again on the 
morrow.224 


Yet such encounters sometimes had a significance beyond merely 
the exotic. There were extraordinary instances in which they helped 
change the course of significant lives. For example, Joe Sulzer of 
the comedy team of Smith and Dale recalled a half century later 
this childhood turning point from the East Side of the 1890's: 

A colored fellow used to come and dance on our street. It 

vas called buck dancing. He had sand and threw it on the 

sidewalk and danced. The sound of the sand and the shuffle 

of his feet fascinated me and I would try to dance like 

him. It made me feel I wanted to go on the stage. I was 

then seven years old. 1 kept practicing dancing, and I 

also used to practice juggling -- a fork and knife and an 

apple over my head. 

Of more general significance was the role of “exotic” episodes 
and individual encounters in crystallizing group stereotypes and 
bringing to the surface the underlying cultural attitudes which 
colored how New York's Blacks and its Jewish immigrants looked in each 
other's eyes. Jewish merchants with special black clienteles awaited 


the future, but Cahan relates how even before 1900 adventurous Jewish 


peddlers radiated westward from East Broadway "Cselling] on the 
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installment plan to their non-Jewish white and black customers while 
226 


going from door to door." In 1897 a writer in Harper's Weekly took 
a malicious glee in reproducing the tortuous complexities, both 
linguistic and psychological, that governed the attitude toward the 
West Side Blacks who were his neighbors of a “misfit-clothing man": 


For a student of race characteristics nothing could be 
more striking than to observe the stoic scorn of the Hebrew 
when he is made a disapproving witness of the happy-go-lucky 
jJoyousness of his dusky neighbor, or to note the unconscious 
lowering of tone and the timidity of manner with which he 
discourses of their African orgies and fierce quarrels. 
"Vell, mister...pizzness is pizzness. Eef colored people 
comes in mine shtore, I make him vellcome, and sell him 
mine goods, eef he pays. Eef he comes in mine shtore and 
puys noddings, I say noddings. Aber mine leetle childrens 
cannot blay mit his leetle childrens; and nefer, nefer vill 
I or mine wife or childrens eat or trink noddings mit him. 
He is unclean, and all vot he touches us unclean. Venn he 
fight and scream ofer his wifes and childrens, and cuts and 
hacks mit razors und knifes, I make fast mine doors und 
windows, und take mine wife and childrens to mine bruder's 
house, where we be noddings but white peoples. So long as 
pizzness is pizzness, mine wife und children must lif in 
mine shtore her, aber some day, I tell mine wife, we vill 
be here all alone, und no more colored peo tee vill be 
here. Then vill we haf peace and rest."22 


Though the maliciousness of the transcriber may very well have 
Superadded a distorting exaggeration, the sentiments nevertheless have 
an authentic ring. The authenticity is two-fold, being true both to 
the immemorial and tension-filled “armed truce" that was the essence 
of Jewish/Gentile marketplace relations and also to the new racist 
currents that the American experience injected into the cultural 
Stream of immigrant Jews from Eastern nr ae Of course, such 
sentiments, however authentic, formed only one side of the inmigrant 
Jewish equation, the other side of which was the kindred identifica- 


tion with Blacks as another oppressed minority. As early as the 
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1880's, the expulsion of the Chinese caused a Jewish poet to warn his 
fellow immigrants: "You found Ivan's blow painful/The American 

blow will be even more T T a A generation later, indignation 
was uppermost in Yiddish press reaction to "the Pogrom in Springfield"; 
yet it was indignation tinged with the same plaintive note of anxious 
self-concern. * 

Fugitive encounters with immigrant Jewry activated an attitudinal 
equation among Black New Yorkers that also had both a negative and a 
positive side. In 1883 "Colonel Hardscrabble,” a columnist for the 
New York Globe, regaled its readers with an account of how a “forked 
nose" Jewish merchant had victimized him on the East eae Twenty 
years later, Jessie Fortune, a black school teacher, returned from an 
East Side sojourn with the same message for the readers of The Age: 
The Jews' "sole aim" was money-making; “all household duties are 
subservient to this purpose, so that as often as not, the dining room, 
parlor and sitting room serve as a tailor shop or work shop as the case 
may soo Decade by decade, such criticism ran parallel with praise 
for "Jewish virtues" worthy of imitation -- especially fulsome praise 
when it came from the mouths of followers of Booker T. Washington. 
Washington himself set the tone, lauding the Jewish immigrant who 
"does not drink,...is law-abiding, and...pays his rent regularly”: 

I have been through the Jewish quarter in hew York, with 

its confusion of pushcarts, its swarms of black-eyed children, 

and its strange old men with gray-brown beards wandering 

carevorn and absorbed through the crowded streets, each 

anxiously intent on some thought or purpose of his own. 

...the Jew in New York, though he retains many of the 

habits and custans of the country from which he came, seems, 


in most cases, to be making an earnest effort to make an 
American of himself; to learn the language, adopt the dress 
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and, as far as possible, the manners of the new country of 2 
which he is soon to become, if he is not already, a citizen. 33 


Of course, Washington's kind words contained an implicit critique 
of culturally-particularist immigrants who retained too "many of the 
habits and customs" which he himself had seen in Prague and Cracow 
among Jews "in long black coats, soft felt hats, with pale faces, 
lighted by dark glittering eyes and framed by glossy curls which hung 
down on either side in front of their ears": 

There was the commonplace plodding Jew, following humbly 

in the common ruts of barter and trade and daily and weekly 

routine which his religion prescribed. There was the out- 

cast beggar, dirty and wretched, doddering aimlessly along 

the dirty street or sitting in some doorway, staring 

disconsolately into the street. There was also, the 

dirty, gluttonous, ignorant, and brutal type, on whom 

neither suffering nor fanaticism seemed to have made an 


impression, and who, in his Jewish dress and manners, 
looked like a caricature of his more high-bred neighbor. 


234 
These two statements show how contact with the realities of 
Jewish life made manifest the deep-seated tensions and underlying 
duality of feelings, fusing compliment and criticism, that had always 
shaped black attitudes toward Jews and which were to continue to do 
so in twentieth-century New York. But the late nineteenth century 
contributed more than attitude-shaping marginal contacts and peripheral 
encounters to Black-Jewish relations. It contributed a set of social 
interconnections that bound transplanted Southern Blacks and immigrant 
Russian Jews together by binding then to economic and political elites 
-- German-Jewish, native Protestant, and Tammany Irish -- vho were 
neither. And it contributed one key cultural linkage -- the world of 


popular entertainment -- where creative elites drawn from the ranks 


of both kinds of newcomer to New York met for the first time ina 
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relation of dynamic interchange and rough equality. 

Though arriving in late nineteenth-century New York by the 
10,000's only, not 100,000's, Southern Blacks had an overwhelming 
impact on the city's native-born black community that bore a family 
resemblance to the crisis precipitated in the life of its German- 
Jewish elite by the onset of the massive Russian-Jewish immigration. 
Over the course of a decade, the New York Age changed its tune from 
a Pied Piper's call of encouragement to Southern Blacks wanting 
to improve their “social, material, and civil conditions" to a 
Cassandra's lament against their deserting the South -- "the best 
place for the great masses of the Afro-American sci As 
early as the 1880's, a social holding action set in against what 
DuBois, not yet entirely free of the parochialism of his Northern 
Negro origins, called "an inundation" by “to be pitied" Southern 
see The Society of the Sons of New York (1884), together 
with a Sister Society (1886), raised barriers against the non-hew 
York born on the grounds of class as well as sectional origin: 
"Poverty and fashion cannot travel together, for fashion is expensive." 
The social exclusivity of Black New York's self-proclaimed "chosen 
and fortunate few" was a pale reflection of the elite self- 
consciousness which inspired the creation of such exclusive German- 
Jewish preserves as the Harmony, Phoenix, and eats And just 
as the German-Jewish elite shifted from the Lower East to the Upper 
West Side partly to escape the inrush of "alien" newcomers, so to 


the city's nascent black bourgeoisie tried to carve out of a neigh- 


borhood preserve across the East River in Brooklyn for its cwn 
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“First Families." Unlike the German Jews, however, "aristocratic" 


Black New Yorkers lacked the resources, social and economic, without 
which neither effective opposition nor creative coping was possible. 
By 1900 the “inundation” had swept away serious social resistance. 
The only residue was the literary mood that suffused Northern Negro 
Novels Tike Paul Laurence Dunbar's The Sport of the Gods (1902) -- an 
exercise in Zolaesque pessimistic naturalism anatomizing "the 
pernicious influences of the city on untrained negroes,” and also a 
sermon against “the subtle, insidious wine of New York" which 
“intoxicates the provincial": "If he be wise, he will go away, any 
place, -- yes, he will even go over to E Such sentiments, 
which are often found side-by-side with others displaying "more than 
a trace of anti-Semitism," are part of what Robert Bone calls an 
"attempt to gain status at the expense of popular scapegoats [which] 
undercuts the early novelists on behalf of his own seiner 

These oldtimer/newcomer tensions among Black New Yorkers were a 
closest drama compared to the panoramic coming together of German and 
Russian Jews. Religion and ethnicity, class and culture, intersected 
both to unite and to divide the Jewish participants in a conmunity- 
transforming juncture in time-and-place that not only reshaped how 


Jews from Hest and East related to each other but spilled over to 


reshape how they related to Blacks as well. 


"When I saw a Polish or Galician Jew,” wrote the German-Jewish 


novelist Jacob Wasserman, 
I would speak to hin, try to peer into his soul, to learn 


how he thought and lived. And Imight he moved or amazed, 
or filled with pity and sadness; but I could feel no sense 
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of brotherhood or even of kinship. He was totally alien to 

me, alien in every utterance, every breath, and when he 

oe to arouse my ua for him as an individual human 

eing he even repelled me. 

The OstJuden he recoiled from he met, not on New York's East Side, 
but in Prussia and points east; for German-Russian tensions within 
American Jewry had a significant transatlantic pedigree rooted in 
the powerful political and industrial pull that Bismarckean and 
Wilhelminean Germany exerted on all the peoples of Middle rag 
Beset by minority group insecurities for which they compensated by an 
especially passionate identification with German kultur, the Yahudim 
reacted to the Eastern Jews drawn into late nineteenth-century 
Germany's orbit with a psychology of fear and contempt that 
transcended national boundaries shaping the reaction of German-Jewish 
elites in New York as well as Berlin. "Only Jews get nervous when they 
see Jews," Franz Rosenzweig observed in an acidulous critique of this 
mindset so common among his German coreligionists, 

Christians turn spiteful but not nervous. Our craven 

chiming in with the chorus of obloquy against the Polish 

Jews is the most shameful of the many hanepul things 

that make up Jewish life in Germany. 

lf there was extenuation for how such "shameful" sentiments 
pervaded German-Jewish life in New York, it was the cataclysmic 
impact of what Irving Howe calls "the traumas of ne error rae 
Between 1880 and 1900 American Jewry was transformed from a community 
of 250,000, three fourths engaged in commercial and professional 
pursuits, to a community of a million, two thirds industrial cage 
Even without the added friction points of religious-cultural differ- 


ence which exploded, beginning in the early eighties, in denunciations 
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like Isaac M. Wise's of “semi-Asiatic Hasidim," the embattled middle 
class/minority group consciousness of American German Jewry would 
have been enough to produce a stormy chapter in Jewish intragroup 
relations. Thus for Wise the consuming fear was not a religious 
inundation but loss of "reputation" and -- worse-- "social status." 
But drawing a line between "cultural" and "class" anxieties is 
artificial because in the gestalt of late nineteenth Jewish life the 
two were part-and-parcel, one and inseparable. 

Yet what needs emphasis here is how this chapter in intra- 
group relations became bound up with the history of intergroup relations 
that brought both German and Russian Jews together with Blacks. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century's two closing decades, 
German-Jewish attitudes toward immigrant Russian Jewry logged a 
complex evolution -- beginning with the near-hysterical rejection of 
the early eighties and ending with the first turn-of-the-century hints 
of pluralist affirmation -- but hewing for the bulk of the twenty years 
within a bit narrower range that ran from philosophic resignation to 
energetic patronization. And across this whole range of modal 
attitudes, there are analogues between the stance German Jews took 
toward the Russian newcomers and the opinions they voiced about 
American Blacks. In the backwash of Southern Reconstruction, and in 
the midst of the Russian "pauper" immigration of 1831-1882, Simon Wolf 
of Bnai Brith made the negative linkage that was the characteristic 
note of the eighties: 

I told then that the Jews in Russia were as capable of 


rising to the full stature of manhood as are the negroes 
of the South, and that the plan ought to be to first 
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make men of them and then let them take care of themselves .24/ 

But by the nineties, Wolf's initial call to leave Russian Jewry 
within the Pale but to its own devices, had given way to a more positive 
linking. Perhaps the classic, condescending expression of this came 
after 1900 and from Chicago rather than New York, "We Anglo-Saxons," 
proclaimed Julius Rosenwald, 

of course cry out against this as a barbarous outrage, 

and comment superiorly on the lowness of Russian civiliza- 

tion, and straightway turn around and exhibit the same 

qualities in our treatment of the Negro, which today is 

little less barbarous than is the treatment of the Jew in 

Russia. 
Though eschewing Rosenvald's assumption of the mantle of "We Anglo- 
Saxons," Louis Marshall of New York and the American Jewish Committee 
added the force of his logic to the same German-Jewish championing 
of both minorities. 

l call to your attention the almost insuperable difficulty 

which stands in the way of our government's intervening on 

behalf of the oppressed and tortured Jews of Russia by such 

occurances as are now being witnessed in Atlanta, and which 

almost daily occur in various parts of the United States of 

wholesale massacres of Negroes by American citizens,....2 

The calculating logic and condescending patronization generally 
went manicured hand-in-velvet glove as New York's German-Jewish elite, 
recovered from the first and worst of its jitters, came to look upon 
Russian Jews and Southern Blacks, whether in distant climes or closer 
to home, both as objects of charity and uplift. After 1890 the Jewish 
Messenger, voice of Uptown Jewry, abandoned attacks on "miserable 
darkened Hebrews" in favor of a new imperative demand that they "must 
be Anericanized in spite of thenselves, in the mode prescribed by 


250 
their friends and benefactors." Less of an irritant, Blacks -- 
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especially Southern Blacks -- came in for perhaps an even greater 
flow of condescending affection when they were sermonized about from 
the pulpit of Temple Emanu-E1, Reform's uptown citadel, by Judah L. 
Magnes who couldn't find praise enough for "the faithful loyal 
Negro -- his humor, his pathos, his geniality, his shrewdness, his 
love of his master...his sympathy and charity, his even child- 
like patriotism, and love of ean 

Such differences as there vere differences in emphasis. 
Arriving from Germany in New York in 1884 with a nineteenth-century 
liberal political creed of undiluted 1848 vintage, Franz Boas always 
placed in the forefront the sufferings of "the Negro of our times [who] 
carries even more heavily the burden of his racial descent than did 
the Jew of an earlier ange To Rosenwald, on the other hand, the 
Southern Black's plight, compared to that of the Russian Jews, was 
less "barbarous" -- though only "little ace Of course, the 
priorities of the businessman-philanthropist had dollars-and-cents 
consequences which the priorities of the scientist-philanthropist 
didn't, translating into ten million dollars of twentieth-century 
Rosenwald expenditure on Jewish charities and colonization compared to 
four million on Negro E 

Rosenwald's was among the German-Jewish money that found its way 
into the funding of the post-1900 known of New York black welfare 
institutions -- the Association for the Protection of Colored Women 
(1605), the Committee for Improving the Industrial Conditions of 


Negroes in New York (1906), the Committee on Urban Conditions Among 


tiegroes (1910), and the National League on Urban Conditions Arong 
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Negroes (1911) -- which came together to form the Urban League. The 
groundwork for this patern of active German-Jewish patronage of 
interracial welfare reform was laid before 1900, egies 

For some German-Jews -- especially, for those who rejected even 
Reform Judaism as too narrow and parochial -- it seems actually to have 
been easier to take up West Side New York's version of "the white 
man's burden" than to engage the teeming Jewish humanity from the East 
that await eastward acrosstown. Geographical propinquity alone 
made it easier in the sense that West Fifty-Fourth Street, where 
Felix Adler organized the Ethical Culture Society (1876), also became 
the hub of the city's late nineteenth-century Black ee Close 
quarters could, of course, cause friction; and just so sparks flew 
as the West Side Improvement Association -- "composed in the main of 
Jews," according to The Age -- protested that Blacks caused the "value 
of property to jadi But by 1900 the West Side German- 
Jewish elite -- though still subject to fears of an inundation from 
the East Side by Russian Jews -- had moved too far up the American 
social ladder to suffer obsessively from such white middle-class fears. 
More characteristic was the role German Jews like Isaac N. Seligman, 
Joseph $. Auerbach, and Samuel A. Lewisohn played in organizing the 
City and Suburban Homes Company (1896) which, rather than attempting 
to exclude Blacks from the West Side, managed the Phipps Houses -- 
"model tenement[s] for the Negroes of San Juan Hill,...fireproof, 
stean-heated, roof-gardened" -- which sought to "uplift" them yea 


Affecting such noblesse toward their fellow Jews could be much 


harder for the boys of the elite Sachs school who had to venture far 
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beyond their West Side "gilded ghetto" even to come in contact with 
immigrant Jewish reality. In 1895 Frank Erwin, their Protestant 
amanuensis, took twelve year-old Herbert Lehman's classmates -- "neat 
in dark suits, polished high shoes, starched collars, and bowler 
hats" -- downtown on the Third Avenue elevated: 


Dismounting at the Bowery, they were soon in the heart 

of the so-called Great Ghetto of the Lower East Side, 
surrounded by squalor. All about rose tenements crowded 

with immigrants who could not afford to pay decent rentals. 
Their sharp features, rough. dress, and foreign speech, Yiddish, 
Polish, or Russian, as they clustered about pushcarts 

loaded with food, clothing, or oddments, struck a chill to 
Herbert's heart. Though in a real sense they were his people, 
they were a world away from the comfortable brownstone houses, 
bright parlors, and hotels, theaters, and exclusive schools 
amid which he had been reared..,.."I was shocked," Herbert 

has recalled. "I'm sure I couldn't have described my feelings 
to anybody. How much direct effect it had on my thinking I 
don't know, but probably a good deal."...After that visit in 
his twelfth year, he kept continuously in touch with the 

Lower East Side. He read some of Riis's exposures of slum 
hardships; and he soon found an institutional connection there 
-- the Henry Street Settlement.259 


The Henry Street Settlement proved "an institutional connection" 
not only between German and Russian Jews but between both and New 
York Blacks. Established in 1893 by Lillian Wald with his financial 
aid, Henry Street was where Jacob Schiff "frequently came to meetings 
of negroes...and made a stirring address at one meeting held in 
honor of the birthday of Dr. W.E.B. eee Moving beyond this 
“open door" policy, Wald eventually heeded the urgings of "a ‘race 
women'" who "called at Henry Street...and almost challenged me to 
face their problem" by opening a branch of the ae Stillman 


House (1906), in the Black ghetto of San Juan Hill. 


Straddling either side of 1900 there were other “institutional 
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connections" between German-Jewish philanthropy and black slum 
problems: The Free Kindergarten Association for Colored Children 
(1895), which offered home visits, a library, and boys', girls', and 
mothers’ clubs in addition to toddler classes, had as a director 
Morris Loeb, the Kuhn, Loeb heir and NYU Professor of Chemistry; the 
White Rose Mission (1897), which extended to the Upper East Side 
disembarkation points the work of the older New York Colored Mission 
in protecting "unsuspecting [colored] girls desiring to come North," 
was the nucleus out of which grew the National League for the 
Protection of Colored Women (1906), a charitable favorite of Paul M. 
Warburg, also of Kuhn, Loeb as well as the Federal Reserve Board; and 
the Hope Day Nursery for Colored Children (1902), another one of 
Lillian Wald's enthusiasms, numbered among its German-Jewish ladies 
bountiful Mrs. Solomon Guggenheim, the wife of the Swiss-born 
industrialist who was just capping off his own philanthropic career 
by financing an annex to Kew York's Mount Sinai econ 

The institutional avenues of German-Jewish philanthropy were 
among the most important roads upon which Russian Jews, especially the 
prominent, first met New York Blacks. Over the preceding generation, 
Michael Heilprin -- born in Russian Poland but culturally part of the 
world of Anglo-German Jewry -- had set a pattern through his tandem 
championing of the cause of black freedom and the German-dominated 
Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society's efforts on behalf of the first stream of 
Russian E N et Deitchuk -- the tag the Easterners applied to 
their fellow immigrant Jews who assimilated to German-Jewish culture -- 


also fit Rumanian-born Henry Moskowitz, whom the 1890's catapulted 
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into community leadership. An ornament of the Ethical Culture Society 
which other East Siders -- whether religious or agnostic, conservative 
or radical -- tended to shun like the plague, Moskowitz founded with 
Felix Adler's help Madison House, the jumping off point for a career 
in welfare politics that ended in Albany and Al Smith's "kitchen 
cabinet." He left his deepest imprint in the history books early on 
in this career, however, by drawing up with Mary White Ovington and 
Charles Edward Russell the 1908 organizational blueprint for the 
RANCP. 

Rosa Luxemburg is an illustrious instance from the European 
background of how the leap into the world of German-Jewish politics -- 
in her case, populist-radical rather than elitist-liberal -- could 
kindle a flaming enthusiasm for black liberation extinguishing 
altogether any residual Jewish attachments: 

Why do you persist in pestering me with your peculiar 

Judenschmerz? I feel more deeply, believe me, for 

the wretches on the rubber plantations at Putu-Mayo, and for 

Negroes in Africa whose bodies are footballs fur Europe's 

colonial exploiter.2€5 
But such self-denying -- some would say, self-hating -- universalism 
was rare on the Lower East Side: rare even among immigrant radicals. 
The modal Jewish immigrant response to German-Jewish patronage of 
goys who were also schwartzes was shot through with ambivalence. 
This is to say that German-Jewish philanthropy, as a road for bringing 
together Jewish newcomers to Averica and black newcomers to New York, 
often proved a rough journey taken by unenthusiastic travellers. 


Even before the mass immigration which carried him to America, 


the Lithuanian badchen of poet-bard Eliakum Zunser voiced through 
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Shulamith, his aristocratic heroine fallen from high estate, the 
Russian-Jewish resentment against being lumped with American Blacks 
that rose to a muffled chorus when German Jews began treating both 
as objects of charity: 

If I am pious, they dub me fanatical; if I seek education, 

they teach me self-hatred; if I am dressed in rags, they 

say I am filthy; if I put on nicer clothes, they resent my 

display. Why am I considered to be without virtue? I 

weigh my every deed and watch my every step. A human being 

of flesh and blood cannot be entirely gocd, but I surely am 

not worse than others. I placed my trust in civilization. 

I saw animals protected; I saw punishment meted out to those 

people who beat horses; but I found nobody to pity me. When 

a few Bashibazouks hurt Slovenes, Europe rose up to defend 

the victims. When Negroes were poorly treated, hundreds of 

thousands of Americans took up arms in their behalf. Am 

I not as worthy as a Slovene or as enlightened as a Negro? 

Why am 1 free game for everyone?266 

In 1997 when Educational Alliance boys argued the affirmative in 
an intersettlement debate -- "Resolved, that the South would be 
justified in disenfranchising the Negro" -- Louis Marshall chided the 
new immigrants for resisting the parallel between what Lillian Wald, 
speaking for the German-Jewish elite, called "these two persecuted 
peoples." "It seems incredible to me," wrote Marshall, 

that a body of Jews who have the privilege of voting, 

which was withheld from them in the land in which their 

ancestors lived, should for a morent consider the propriety 

of arguing in favor of the disenfranchiscnent of any of 

the citizens of this country. 
But to the East Side playwright Jacob Gordin, who seven years before 
led a secession from the Educational Alliance in order to "cut away 
from the apron strings of the German Jews," the greater insensitivity 
lay elsewhere. In "The Benefactors of the East Side," a sketch he 


prepared to be performed as propaganda in favor of a new counter- 
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institution, the Educational League, he puts these words in the 
mouth of an uptown philanthropist: "To be sure, the East Side people 


aren't black, but they are Romanians. They aren't Ethiopians, but 
268 
they are Russians." If a classic vignette from Bellow's The 


Adventures of Augie March is to be believed, such bristling against 
the philanthropic equation could also be found among the immigrant 
Jewish masses -- and in much cruder form: 


Grandma believed in the stroke of inspiration that 

brought you to the notice of eminent men. She collected 
stories about this, and she had a scheme for writing 

to Julius Rosenwald whenever she read that he was 

making a new endovment. It was always to Negroes, never 

to Jews, that he gave his money, she said, and it 

angered her enormously, and she cried, “That German Yehuda!" 
At a cry like that the age-crippled old white dog would 
stand up and try to trot to her.269 


This ambivalent response to Jewish philanthropy on behalf of a 
non-Jewish minority had its parallel in the black response to white 
Christian exertions on behalf of other oppressed peoples -- especially, 
non-Blacks who were also non-Christians. In 1891 New York Age 
columnist John Edward Bruce, "Bruce Grit," exploded with indignation 
against a humanitarianism that steered clear of the American dilemma 
while striking out boldly against Russian pogroms: 

These tender hearted Christians (God save the mark) send 

words of sympathy and substantial relief to the oppressed 

and downtrodden of foreign lands. They are deeply interested 

in the welfare of certain subjects cf the Czar and 

the fate of the presecuted Jews of Russia....It is the 

refinement of cruelty, the apotheosis of hypocrisy and 

humbuggery, when the Christian clergy and Christian senti- 
ment of America shuts its holy eyes to the festering scab 

upon its own body and seeks to heal the sores of other 

nations. 


A decade later, The Colored American Magazine made an editorial 
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distinction between "degrees of reasonableness...in horrid 
savageness" to explain why a spate of lynchings in Delaware was even 
"less reasonable" than "the fiendish work" of an Odessa mob: 

‘utilation and deliberate torture of the victims,... 

does not seem to have been practiced commonly, although 

there was barbarism enough. This seems to differentiate 

the Russian mob from some that we know of in America. 

Another difference is that the local authorities who 

permitted it have been summarily removed from office and 

punished....It is less reasonable...in respect of 

the Negroes in America than in respect of the Jews in Russia, 

because the Negroes did not voluntarily come here as 

intruders into our political and social conditions.2/1 

But the black response was ambivalent, not merely to white 
Christian charity toward Russian Jews, but even to German-Jewish 
philanthropy on behalf of American Blacks. Tensions came to a head 
when the Jewish philanthropists became embroiled in the Niagara 
Movement's challenge to the Washingtonians -- a challenge which saw 
them standing with Kashington against DuBois. At the urgings of 
Lillian Wald, Schiff made a nominal contribution of $100 to the 
NAACP; but when DuBois, who had met him at an exclusive Bar Harbor 
gathering in 1903, later approached him about financing to meet the 
"critical" need for "a high class of journal to circulate among the 
intelligent Negroes," Schiff wrote back that he couldn't translate 
his “sympathy...on its face" for the plan into active support without 
first consulting with "men whose opinion in such a matter I consider 
of much value." "Nothing ever came of this,” DuBois concluded with a 
touch of asperity,"because, as I might have known, most of Mr. 

272 

Schiff's friends were strong and sincere advocates of Tuskegee." 


He "might have known" as much merely from reading a 1903 attack cn 
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Schiff in The Age by Bruce who lumped the Jewish philanthropost with 
pro-Washington “big wigs....noted chiefly for their eminent respecta- 
bility -- and their willingness to permit the Negro under proper 
restraint to occupy his iaa 

Yet underlying such attacks on German Jews for taking the "wrong" 
side in internecine black disputes there was a resentment at the very 
tone of elite Jewish philanthropy that was very much the same as the 
resentment felt by immigrant Russian Jews. When Ida B. Wells, who 
arrived in New York from Memphis in 1892, appealed for Rosenwald 
backing for her social welfare work, she herself aborted the discus- 
sions with a representative of the Jewish philanthropist when he told 
her with obvious delight a story about black "chicken-steal ing" 
that he had heard the night before from the mouth of Booker T. 
Washington: 

Rabbi Hirsch is your leading Jew in Chicago....I am 

wondering if you Jews would acclaim hir so highly if every 

tine he appeared before a gentile audience he would amuse 

them by telling stories about Jews burning down their stores 

to get the insurance?2/4 
Rosenwald -- who once attacked Chicago Defender editor Robert S. 
Abbott as "Tike a monkey with a shotgun, who will hurt anybody" -- was, 
in fact, almost as notorious for offending the sensitivities of the 
beneficiaries of his charities as he was celebrated for contributing 
to their beeen H.R. Kerner, his biographer, points up how 
Rosenwald's patronizing insensitivity produced total incomprehension 
of the autonomous aspirations and particularist longings of both 


American Blacks and Russian Jews by writing that with the Niagara 


Movement "Rosenwald had no more patience than he had with the 
466 
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276 
uncompromising Zionists,...." 


Whereas Schiff had been brought up in the Jewish world of Frank- 
furt am Main in which the age-old tradition of tsedoke or charitable 
societies was still alive, Rosenwald's philanthropic impulse -- 
especially but not exclusively his interracial charities -- was 
very much derivative of those with whom he identified as "We Anglo- 
OR © Despite having “always felt kindly for the colored race," 
he credited the example of William Henry Baldwin, Jr., general 
manager of the Southern Pacific and Tuskegee trustee, with having 
awakened his "more or less dormant" en In fact, the 
German-Jewish elite carried to new extremes a long-standing tradition 
of reliance on edeler goys -- "refined" Gentiles -- for defining 
"appropriate" philanthropic and social-politica! responses toward 
“unfortunates," Jewish as well as ad 

The classic expression of the condescending bracketing of the 
two which was the elite's characteristic response throughout the 
nineties came, not from a German-Jewish New Yorker, but from Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell whose East Side Relief Workers’ Committee sought 
to "put our poor ‘Hebrew Jews’ at work to clothe the poor Negroes of 
the Sea E Old-stock Protestants from privileged back- 
grounds also pioneered efforts to so beyond patronizing charity by 
working side-by-side politically with the intended beneficiaries of 
social reform. The Lower East Side's University Settlement, 
outgrowth of the 1891 reorganization of the Neighborhood Guild 
sponsored by Seth Low of Columbia, was the political ganglion 


radiating the influence of "young New Yorkers vho called themselves 
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gentlemen socialists" -- William English Walling, Ernest Poole, James 
Phelps-Stokes, Gaylord Wilshire, Arthur Bullard, Kellogg Durland, and 
Robert Hunter -- a WASP phalanx that caught up German-Jewish 
residents like Isaac Kahn Friedman and Walter Weyl in the self- 
confident, activist thrust of its "aristocratic" rr a The 
contrast between this ramified involvement in the political and 
social life of the Jewish East Side and her own, often solo, work at 
midwiving a New York New Emancipation accounts for Mary khite 
Ovington's lament over black Vest Side districts "more or less 
neglected by those interested in themoral and civil welfare of the 
ne 

Rubbing shoulders with the Yankee philanthropists, whom the 
Forward scolded for their patronizing airs, and the Yankee social- 
ists, whom it lauded for their political commitment, were the 
Yankee bohemians, whom Arthur Goren credits with perhaps having 
taught Uptown German Jewry its late-blooming “admiration for the 
dynamism of the P New York -- for Henry James "a huge, 
continucus fifty floored conspiracy against the very idea of the 
social graces" es exhilarated William Dean Howells just because it was 
a city in which (as Van Wyck Brooks put it) "all standards and values 
were at agar” Howells, whose A Hazard of New Fortunes (1890) 
brought "New York fully into fiction for the first time," championed 
the whole range of polyglot cultural possibilities -- from Irish 


musical comedy, to Italian opera, to black poetry, to Jewish fiction -- 
28 


that made it a counterpoise to the staid tastes of Boston. In 
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particular, he took under his wing both the leading black and 

Jewish literary hopes of the 1890's: Paul Laurence Dunbar and 
Abraham Cahan. Hailing Dunbar as “among the truest of our poets" and 
“the lyric spokesman of the lowly Negro peasant," he went even 
further in his support of Cahan by lobbying his own publisher, R. 
eet Company, to publish Yekl: A Tale of the Ghetto 


(1896). 

Lazar Ziff rightly tells us that "Howells was not a slumming 
novelist." With a tenacious social conscience that never allowed him 
full membership in the club of aesthetes, he reacted to New York slum 
conditions with a "first impression of their lcathesoreness" that 
always stayed with him, darkening his portraits of the city's rich 
cultural diversity with somber shades of sadness, disgust, and 
Pree a It was left to truer aesthetes and iconoclasts like 
Hutchins Hapgood, author of The Spirit of the Ghetto (1902), and 
Lincoln Steffins of The Commercial Advertiser, "almost a Jew" by 
virtue of his self-proclaimed "infatuation" with the same ghetto, 
to generalize Howell's sympathetic appreciation and sponsorship of 
outstanding individuals and their creations into an ideological apolo- 
gia for cultural pluralism as a regenerative cure for A E 
as well as artistically dessicated Yankee civilization. 2 

utchins contemplated but never wrote a sequel to The Spirit of 
the Ghetto that would bring to life in the same way "tke charm” of 
Black New York; he didn't write it partly pecats DuBois refused to 
play Sancho to his Quixote the way Cahan aa In general, 


however, the pull of the East Side es "a kind of Left Bank" (Ronald 
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Sander's image) where an evening spent in a cafe “was regarded as 
something like spending a few hours at the Louvre" (Abraham Cahan's) 
was too strong to leave New York's Bohemians with imaginative energy 
enough for focusing on West Side Blacks. : Even Mary K. Simkhovitch 
(nee Kingsbury), the social worker with a very utilitarian imagination 
who launched Mary White Ovington on her career helping Black New 
Yorkers, was struck by "the vivid sense of a new and overpowering 
vitality" she found in Lower Manhattan that so eclipsed in color and 
interest the settlement work she left "in Phillips Street among my 
colored friends in T 

James Gibbon Huneker, literary tastemaker for New York's 
Nineties Bohemia, drew a much more invidious contrast between the 
East Side Jews -- a "spiritual leaven" and “race [which] is art- 
loving and will prove a barrier to...fanatical puritanism" -- 
and the West Side Blacks who had nothing to contribute except "the 
debasing influence" of "the so-called '‘African' e a 

As early as 1889, Henrietta Szold of Baltimore and later New 
York lectured her fellow German Jews that they had cultural needs 
that the Jews from the East might help fill: “We are in want, not 
one By 1900 members of New York's German-Jewish elite like 
Louis Marshall sometimes learned Yiddish in order to touch the 
political pulse of the Lower East Side, but such "philosophic" 
appreciations of how its cultural lifebeat might pluralistically 
enrich American and most of all American-Jewish life were rare 
isa 


In 1897, the year after Howell's strenuous championing of Cahan's 
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fiction, Leo Wiener, Instructor in Slavic Languages at Harvard (also 
father of the mathematician), began to perform a like role for Morris 
Rosenfeld, "Poet of the Sweatshop." In 1898 he followed up his 
review for The Nation of Rosenfeld's untranslated Song Book with a 
translation of his Songs from the Ghetto to the accompaniment of New 
York newspaper accounts "that sensationalized the emergence of a 
genuine poet in the exotic Judeo-German ERD Then the next year 
he published a History of Yiddish Literature to "throw some light on 
the mental attitude of a people whose literature is less well known 
to the world than that of the Gypsy, the Malay, or the North American 
T But Wiener, though wholly assimilated to the world of 
Anglo-German Jewry, was Russian-born. His foot in the Russian camp 
put him several steps ahead of the German-Jewish elite who were far 
from ready to extend their patronage beyond impoverished immigrant 
Jews to their rich literature as well. And this, ironically, at 
the same time his foot in the German camp put Wiener out of step with 
his own protege Rosenfeld who heaped scorn on "the 'bigshots' of the 
Golden Ghetto...[whom] we do not want...as partners in the Genesis of 
our ainsi 

In the early eighties, before the mass immigration began, 
German-Jewish New York had already shied away when Henry Harland 
(using the Jewish-sounding psudonym Sidrey Luska) had written a series 
of novels glorifying German Jewry itself as just the "dose of rich 
strong wine" American cultural life needed. The attempts Yankee 


bohemians made in the nineties to stake out such a claim for Yiddish- 


keit left the German Jews, not merely mildly nervous (as had Harland's 
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298 
novels), but more often bubbling over with rage. 


It took another generation -- literally, the generational coming 
of age of the thrice-born American children of the German-Jewish elite 
of the nineties -- for German and Russian Jews to enter into a 
cultural embrace with an enthusiasm comparable to the earlier 
coupling between Yankee bohemians and Jewish immigrants. In 1909 a 
literary milestone of sorts was reached when the German-Jewish hero 
of James Oppenheim's Dr. Rast speaks up for his creator with this 
credo: 

Man, you can't look at a lighted window of a tenement 

at night, without seeing the outline of a whole novel -- 

a whole tragedy or comedy. Why, the city is simply 

flooded with material. Every face that goes by is 

marked by a whole history. Every day there are greater 

Brees ee down East Broadway than Shakespeare 
In 1890, however, Oppenheim was only eleven -- and Waldo Frank, who 
Tate made cultivating black "instinctive wholeness" as well as 
Jewish “immigrant gifts" an imperative of his own cultural philosophy, 
was but mo. 

During the 1890's only in the sphere of popular culture did 
Jews, German and Russian both, Blacks, and the other contributors 
to the American ethnic-racial panorama find an easy, intimate colla- 
boration possible -- the cause being the entrepreneurial ethic shared 
by ambitious individuals. When German Jew and Russian Jew came 
together outside this sphere, they did so out of common need and 
shared enemies but almost never out of a sense of cultural affinity. 


Yet when they did manage to forge a united front -- for example, in 


politics -- they could marshal resources far beyond the call of New 
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York Blacks. 

In population and by every other indice except politics, Jewish 
predominance over the turf of Lower Manhattan was complete by 1890. 
Louis Eisenstein, a Tammany recruit, recalled an East Side childhood 
in which: "First the Italian boys battled the Irish boys. That 
struggle concluded, they would join forces and clobber us." But 
such victories were pyrrhic in battles that were holding actions 
against new East Side realities that during the nineties forced the 
beginnings of an accommodation upon non-Jews even in ee 

Throughout the decade the Fourth Ward, where Al Smith was born, 
remained a bastion of Tammany power. In 1888, when one of its 
districts voted "only" 368 to 4 for Cleveland, “Big Tim" Sullivan had 
claimed to te mortified: "Harrison got one more vote than I thought 
he would, but I'll get that feller," Sullivan, however, also knew 
that subtler techniques would be needed to "get" -- and hold -- the 
new immigrant vote. Later confiding to Franklin Roosevelt that "the 
people who had come over in steerage...knew in their hearts the 
difference between being despised and being accepted and liked," he 
began acting on this logic before 1900 by "clapping a yarrulke on 
his big head...{and] learning a little strategic eee 

"The Irish are natural leaders,” a Tammany sachem boasted. "The 
Jews want to be ruled by them." What made accommodations, both 
symbolic and substantive, necessary was the mounting evidence to the 
contrary. The growing restiveness under Democratic control which 
first manifested itself at the national level climaxing in the 


Theodore Roosevelt landslide of 19C4, became critical when it spilled 
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over into local politics. During the nineties Samuel Koenig -- 
fresh from Hungary -- began to build a rival East Side power base 
to Tammany's that eventually gave him control of the New York County 
Republican Committee. Also during the nineties German Jews stung by 
the Parkhurst revelations began the concerted anti-Tammany lobbying 
which bore fruit in strong East Side support for Seth Low and William 
Travers Jerome, Fusion candidates for Mayor and District Attorney in 
aon 

A Yiddish proverb had it, "Never pray for a new king," a warning 
that kept within bounds Jewish rebelliousness against "machine 
politics" Tammany-style much the same as did “immigrant conservatism" 
among Italians and he Linked to this was a personalistic 
conception of politics thanks to which "Lower East Side Democrats 
voted for their captains, not their ERS Even so, Tammany 
felt compelled by decade's end to offer a dual recognition through 
candidate choice to Jewish ethnic identity and aspiration by sending 
Henry M. Goldfogle, the first Jew to represent the East Side, to 
Congress in 1900, the same year it offered the nomination in the 
upcoming mayoral election to Oscar S. Straus -- who spurned the 
eae Also on either side of 1900, Aaron Jefferson Levy -- born 
July 4th 1881 on the Lower East Side -- started the rise that made him 
Tammany lawyer, Boss Murphy confidante, and Majority Leader of the 
New York State Assembly; and Al Smith began cultivating the 


hd 


friendships with Joseph J. Proskauer, Abrahan I. Elkus, and Belle and 


Henry Moskowitz that formed the nucleus of his career-long political 
307 


"brain trust" and "unofficial cabinet." 
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With the exception of the Henry Moskowitz (who married outside 
the East European fold), all these were the names of German Jews -- 
the Jews whom the Tammany Irish rewarded first and most frequently 
with political position and office. Scanted when ice to such 
"formal," "official" recognition, Russian Jews beginning in the 
nineties sometimes won political favors of a less respectable but 
more lucrative sort. "Stick with gambling. Gambling takes brains, 
and you're one smart Jew boy." This was the advice "Bit Tim" Sullivan 
gave Herman Rosenthal, fresh from the Baltic by way of Baltimore, 
who even before the turn of the century was looking beyond his East 
Side empire of "stuss" or faro houses to the Tenderloin, “the big 
bonanza" of gambling profits to the west. 

The Tenderloin -- where Sullivan's protegé Rosenthal and Murphy's 
“Bridgey" Webber set an underworld pattern of uptown upward mobility 
that Arnold Rothstein later emulated -- just happened to the heart 
of late nineteenth-century Black New Ted The tortured inter- 
weaving of politics and police corruption that underlay such careers 
violently surfaced in two of New York's most famous murders -- the 
Becker-Rosenthal case of 1912 and the Rothstein killing of sixteen 
years T Less dramatic but more typical were the everyday 
street tensions between West Side Irish and Jews in transit between 
the Lower East and Upper West Sides whom the Irish lumped together 
under the label EE T Yet the endemic violence 
that made the turn of the century Tenderloin "a conmon battleground" 
was between, not Irish and Jews, but Irish and Blacks, the combatants 


in the August 1900 Riot which was "the first major clash ina 
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Northern city since the draft riots of 1863." For the full span of 
a midsummer week no Black was safe on a wide swathe of West Side 
streets running from the Twenties to the Sixties as streetgangs 
throwing brickbats ("Irish confetti") were aided and abetted by police 
wielding billy clubs in the indiscriminate "nigger AE a 

The police force, complained Black Hinister P. Butler Tompkins, 
"has been in league with crime and criminals since the birth of 
its mother -- Tammany Hatt. à "The protests were militant and 
idealistic,“ is Osofsky's judgment, "the results cold and see 
They failed to get even the semblance of satisfaction and tender of 
official regrets that were given, almost as a matter of course, to 
the Jewish community when another predominately Irish mob -- also with 
police collusion -- disrupted the funeral cortege of Chief Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph in July 1902. 

The different outcomes of black and Jewish protests reflected 
a differential in group political power that was qualitative as 
well as quantitative. In 1898 Edward E. Lee, chief bellhop at the 
Murray Hotel, became the first Black since Hank Anderson, Boss Tweed's 
body servant, to be able to claim some influence in Tammany ranks 
when Richard Croker of the Hall appointed him chairman of the United 
Colored Democracy with the promise that Blacks who joined the "poor 
man's organization" would be rewarded in "proportion to their works 
and AE Without the social standing of the German Jews 
or the sheer mass of the Russians, the Black Democrats didn't rank 


high enough in either "works" or “numbers"for the United Colored 


Demecracy ever to amount to more than a paper organization or for Lee, 
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“the Black Croker," ever to amount to more than a joke, Isador 
Straus, the German-Jewish merchant prince, could have had the 
Democratic mayoral nomination for the asking in 1909; Samuel Battle, 
the city's first Black policeman, wasn't able to wrangle an appoint- 
ment to the force until in. The same year “the Black Croker" 
was appointed, a black lawyer named Rufus L. Perry, Jr., organized 
a grassroots but shertlived Afro-American Democratic Association. 
Later, he converted to Judaism; but there's no evidence this 
converted him from a loser to a winner in Democratic party ee. 
When Blacks did score a political or legislative triumph through the 
Democratic Party -- the major instance being the passage of the State 
Public Accommodations Law of 1913 -- the triumph tended to be 
derivative if not vicarious; thus the 1913 law, though lobbied for by 
the NAACP, was the handiwork of Assemblymen Arthur J. Levy, whose 
chief concern was discrimination against rae 

In August 1900, just after the subsidence of the month's spasm 
of mass racial violence, a columnist for the New York Times argued 
that there was no “settled race hatred...in Mew York": 

There are no sisns that the citizen of African descent is 

distrusted or disliked....His crude melodies and child- 

like antics are more than tolerated in the music halls of 

the best class.3e] 
During the 1890's popular entertainment as a significant stage for 
Black-Jewish relations emerged larger than ever before both because 
of the multiplication of success routes it offered to entrepreneurs 


and entertainers who were racially or ethnically "marginal men" and 


because of the new media it effered for projecting (whether in 
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subdued or accentuated colors) age-old stereotypes, 

The decade-in, decade-out focus on Blacks masked a shift which 
the vaudeville stage of the nineties completed from traditional "darkie" 

322 

minstrelsy to emergent "colored" musical comedy. The Russian Jews 
were caught up in a more dramatic process of ethnic succession -- 
a process which pushed from center stage the comic Irishman and 
Dutchman, producing from Ned Harrigan of Harrigan and Hart (whose 
career as a star vaudeville performer and ended with an abortive 1896 
revival of "The Mulligan Guards" -- the immensely popular comedy 
chronicle of the seventies and eighties) this bitter outburst: 

[T]here's been a great change in the sense of humor in 

New York. I tell you it's the Irish and Anglo-Germanic 

people that know how to laugh. The great influx of the 

Latins and Slavs -- who always want to laugh not with you 

but at you -- has brought about a different kind of humor. 

It isn't native, it isn't New York. It's Paris, or Vienna, 

or someplace. Lord love ye, I got my fun here, firsthand, 

from the shipyard where i used to work along the docks -- 

down MacDougal Street and in the Ninth Ward where I lived. 

But now we mustn't be reminded of the pic=fastiioned's hard- 

working New York that we sprung from.3¢3 

Among Jews this wider process of ethnic succession worked itself 
out in microcosm with the Russian breakthrough" of the nineties 
building upon the achievements of the Germans -- entrepreneurs rather 
than entertainers -- who had pioneered in merchandising American 
popular culture and entertainment over the preceding generation. The 
Frohman brothers -- Gustave, Charles, and Daniel -- hitched their 
stars to the first all-black minstrel company, Callender's Original 
Georgia Minstrels. Serving as advance agents and road managers for 


the company during the seventies, they then acquired the Madison 


Square Theatre and lured the entire black troupe, which had been 
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touring Europe as Haverly's European Minstrels, back to New York which 
in 1882 became the jump off for a spectacular nation-wide tour -- 
organized by "Gustave and Charles Frohman, Proprietors" -- that was 
perhaps the highpoint of minstrelsy as "big see 

In the 1890's a joke went: 

Teacher: What are the two principal events of the Jewish year? 

Bright New York Boy: The Feast of Passover, and the opening 

of the dramatic season. 325 
German Jews dominated the production of both the musical extrava- 
ganzas and the extravagant melodramas that were the staples of the 
New York theater season. Oscar Harmerstein, I, whose imagination was 
transfixed by the stage from the day during the Civil War that a 
fellow worker in a cigar factory took the sixteen year-old immigrant 
lad to see a performance of Bryant's Minstrels, started producing 
German-American plays in the Stadt Theatre on the Eowery in the 
eighties and ended up building an empire of theaters -- the Columbus, 
the Murray Hill, the Olympia, the Victoria, the Manhattan and Harlem 
Opera Houses -- stretching from the Lower East Side up the spine of 
Manhattan to "aristocratic" R Whereas, Hammerstein produced 
"high class" musical comedy (including in 1898 Clorindy, the first 
syncopated black musical), B.F. Kieth and Edward F. Albee -- both 
Yankees -- bulked even larger in “family” vaudeville, which they 
set about organizing "intelligently and logically" in 1900, the 
year the Kieth Booking Office (later, United Booking Cffice) was 
et But Kieth and Albee lagged behind Charles and Daniel 


Frohman and the other five German-Jewish potentates of the 


"legitimate stage” -- Marc Klaw, Abe Erlanger, Sam Nixon 
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(ne Nirlinger), Alf Hayman, and J.F. Zimmerman -- who in 1895 
came together to form the Theatrical Trust, also called simply Klaw 
and Erlanger after the two partners who dominated Ti a 

The only Russian Jew who before 1900 moved in this predominately 
German-Jewish world of theater moguls was Morris Gest -- son-in-law 
of David N © During the nineties, Sol Hurok, impresario-to-be 
was selling pins-and-needles on the East Side, Marcus Loew was slaving 
in an East Side sweatshop, and Louis B. Mayer was salvaging floating 
junk off the coast of Nova ae The popular stage was a 
speciality of German-Jewish "merchandisers," while the road from 
nickelodeans to cinema and East Side penny arcades to West Coast 
mogul wealth still lay shrouded in the future. And even on Tin Pan 
Alley -- where fortunes were made by men lacking the capital to invest 
in theatrical real estate but with a knack for putting their nickles- 
and-dimes in the "snappiest" sheet music -- "Russians" like Izzy Baline 
played second fiddle to "Germans" like Harry Von Tilzer, for whom 
Baline/Berlin plugged songs in the balcony of Tony Pastor's Music 
ain : 

This meant that Russian Jews were almost never among the 
theatrical men-of-power whom black entertainers and artists confronted 
in late nineteenth-century New York. Abe Erlanger, among the most 
powerful, struck James Weldon Johnson as "theatrical" in more than one 
sense: 

Short of stature and somewhat portly, he would walk with 

the pompous strut natural to men of his build and temper- 

ament, up and down the room, carrying a lighted or unlighted 


cigar in his mouth at a forty-five-degree angle, and lay 
down for us what he wanted done. He impressed me as possessing 


An 
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certain Napoleanic qualities. At times he made himself 

a bit absurd -- a failing common to all Napoleanic figures -- 

by pre-empting more of the creative field of the theater than 

he could hold, and attempting to picture and outline a whole 

play in a few words. 

Such men could befriend aspiring Blacks as did Oscar Hammerstein, 
I, a less pretentious personality, who visited the West Fifty-Third 
Street flat of the unheralded Johnson brothers, fresh from 
Jacksonville, to hear a performance of their comic opera, qin 
Also Florenz Ziegfeld -- who, at least compared to Erlanger, seemed 
to Johnson "quiet and unobtrusive" -- began early on to cultivate 
the friendship as well as tap the talent of Blacks: of the Johnson 
brothers, whom he invited to vacation at his Thousand Islands estate; 
of Ford Dabney, who directed the jazz orchestras that became a feature 
of Ziegfeld's roof garden shows; and of Bert Williams, whom Ziegfeld 
introduced as a principal in The Follies despite the mutterings of 
white Se And the black artists so befriended sometimes 
reciprocated with "theatrical" tributes of their own. Thus James 
Weldon Johnson's "admission" that, if forced to make an "Arabian 
Nights-like...magical change of race," the "wish" he would make to 
"the jinnee" would be: "Make me a PE 

But side-by-side with such warmth was warmth of another kind; for 
the economic frictions -- and complaints of outright racism -- that 
have marred Black-Jewish relations in the entertainment industry 
ever since grew out of seeds of discontent planted in the 1890's. 
Johnson himself and his brother J. Rosamond -- both members of the 


small legion of black lyricists and composers which by 1900 included 
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Bob Cole, Will Marion Cook, Ernest Hogan, Chris Smith, Matthew 
Bivens, Irving Jones, and Al Johns -- had a near-rupture over royalties 
with Joseph W. Stern and Company, one of the alley's sparkplug eta 
This storm was quieted but not so the even bitter dispute that 
generated a lawsuit brought by Williams and Walker, the kings of 
black musical comedy, against Hurtig and Seamon, their first New York 
agents. i About the same time there was a break between Bob Cole -- 
whom James Weldon Johnson later called "the most versatile theatrical 
man the Negro has yet produced" -- and Rudolph Voelckel, the German- 
Jewish promoter who first managed Black Patti's Troubadors and then 
became the co:mon-law husband of the star, Sissieretta Jones. 
Accusing Voelckel and Nolan, the comanagers of the Troubadors, of 
"amass[ing] a fortune from the product of my brain, and...califing] 
me a thief," Cole was stung by a salary dispute into organizing the 
company that in 1858 staged A Trip to Coontown, "the first show of 
kind to be written, produced, and owned by Gate 

Finally, the Theatrical Trust was not only slow to allow black 
vaudeville acts and musical comedies to move onto Broadway center 
stage; it even practiced institutional racism against black 
theater patrons. Erlanger resisted demands by the city's (white) 
Southern Society that Blacks be sold seats only at the very top of 
the gallery -- the traditional "nigger heaven"; yet he also 
sanctioned the refusal to sell them orchestra seats that made 
the Trust targets of the attacks against New York theater segrega- 


339 
tion which the NAACP launched successfully in 1911. 
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But perhaps more important than either extreme of this polar 
pattern of friendship and friction, patronage and discrimination, was 
a common trend toward cooptation and creative dilution of black 
artistic potential by the new “big business" of commercialized 
popular culture and mass entertainment. Arriving in New York in 
1899, James Weldon Johnson found “an alluring world, a tempting 
world, a world of greatly lessened restraints, a world of fascinating 
perils, but, above all, a world of tremendous artistic potentialities." 
He, his brother, Bob Cole, Will Marion Cook, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
killiams and Kalker, and other luminaries of the city's West Fifty- 
Fourth Street Black Bohemia "began to grope toward a realization of 
the importance of the American Negro's cultural background and his 
creative folk-art, and to speculate on the superstructure of 
consciousness that might be reared upon them." Yet the master 
aspiration that guided them all -- "raising the status of the Negro 
as a writer, composer, and performer in the New York theater" -- 
required "matching the white artist on the latter's own field." 
The suction exerted by the emergent mass entertainment industry's 
insatiable appetite for all sorts of "color" compounded this 
assimilationist push among the Black Bohemians themselves to shatter 
their cultural coherence and esprit, ushering in the uncreative 
"interval," starting around 1600, that was the entry ticket that 
Johnson and his friends had to pay for their joining the world of 
white entertainment: 


After three seasons with Cole and Johnson's A Trip to Coontown 
Bob Cole, in 1801, formed a partnership with another Johnson, 
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this time J. Rosamond Johnson, the musician and singer, 
and the new Cole and Johnson became head-liners in big- 
time vaudeville. They sang their own songs and were a 
success in this country and in Europe. In the mean time 
they collaborated on the writing of white musical plays.... 
The break in health that ended the careers of Bob Cole 

and George Walker, and the defection of Bert Williams 

to the white stage, all happening within a brief period of 
time, put a sudden stop to what had been a steady develop- 
ment and climb of the Negro in the theatre. In the first 
decade of the century plays headed by Ernest Hogan and 
Smart and Williams, and S.H. Dudley, and some other 
performers, were produced, but all these shows, though 
organized in New York, were road shows and of secondary 
merit. 


How did the Russian-Jewish experience compare? There were 
intersection points as well as divergences. For first and second 
generation Jewish entertainers -- as they dramatically moved up the 
ladder in popular song, vaudeville, and musical comedy -- found them- 
selves acting out self-caricatures which raised questions about the 
price paid in group esteem for individual success very much like 
the questions their "coon song" repertoires posed for black performers. 
Performing in a brother act, Al Jolson made his adolescent debut 
on the New York stage, not in a blackface travesty, but in an 
inmigrant Jewish parody with this assimilationist moral: 

They called themselves "The Hebrew and the Cadet." Harry 

was the "Hebrew" -- a cross between Fagin and a Hassidic 

gentleman just off the boat from Poland -- and Al was the 

cadet -- smart in West Point uniform, his hair brushed 

neatly back, his face sparklingly clean, representing 

all that was wholesome about Arerica 342 

Thus Jolson's career reflects the progression, noted by Leslie 
Fiedler, from ethnic groups “act[ing] out travesties of themselves on 


the stage" to "act[ing] out travesties of other ‘comical’ ethnic 
3 


groups." fmong the Jews at turn of the century, however, there was 
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the added wrinkle of Germans acting out -- or in other ways exploit- 
ing -- anti-Semitic stereotypes aimed especially at the Russians. 
Complaining that this theatrical "Burlesquing of Jews" had gone too 
far, the American Hebrew editorialized: 

A recent successful portrayal of the vulgar and money- 

worshipping Jew was the character of Hoggenheimer, played 

by a Jew, laughed at by audiences, in which there were 

many Jews and exploited for the money there was in it, 

under the favoring auspices of the Theatrical Trust, a 

commercial organization in which Jewish influence is 

largely in the ascendancy.344 
Montague Glass -- whose burlesques of Potash and Permutter, "the 
clowning cloak and suiters" speaking labored English in gutteral 
Yiddish accents, found their way on the stage and ultimately the 
screen as well as into the pages of the Saturday Evening Post -- 
made a career of "turn[ing] out caricatures of Jews like sausage 
meat." In the twenties, when Samuel Goldwyn put him to work injecting 
coarse comedy into a screen adaptation of a novel by Anzia Yezierska, 
a "Salome of the Tenements" from the East Side, she broke down and 

345 
cried. 

The point is that Jews caricaturing Jews could be at least as 
cruel as Jews caricaturing Blacks. One could even argue that Jolson 
the Blackface Clown who mimicked "darkie" antics was more benign in 
his intent than Jolson the Boy Cadet ridiculing his father's ways. 
Irving Howe writes in much this vein: 

When they took over the conventions of ethnic mimicry, the 

Jewish performers transformed it into something emotionally 

richer and more humane. Black became a mask for Jewish 


expressiveness, with one woe speaking through the voice of 
another. Irving Berlin inserted Yiddishisms into sonas 
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of another. Irving Berlin inserted Yiddishisms into songs 

deriving from "coon song" conventions;.,..Blacking their 

faces seems to have enabled Jewish performers to reach 

a spontaneity and assertiveness in the declaration of their 

Jewish selves....The blackface persona, bringing a free- 

dom of the anonymous and forbidden, could become so powerful 

a force that sometimes the entertainer felt a need to make 

it clear that it was only a persona. After one of her stomping 

exhibitions in blackface, Sophie Tucker could peel off a 

glove and wave to the crowd “to show I was a white girl "346 
Make-up wasn't necessary for the trans-racial identification to even 
more powerfully shape Willie "The Lion" ("The Lion of Judah") 
Smith -- the German-Jewish jazzman born into the nineties as William 
Bertholff. Inspired by a grandmother who had once played banjo in the 
Primrose and West Minstrels, he deserted a respectable Greenwich 
Village neighborhood to become, along with "Fats" Waller and James P. 
Johnson, one of Harlem's trinity of great stride pianists. Unlike 
them, however, he "never seriously invaded society entertainment or 
show business,” cleaving to the black world in a way which set a mark 
for “reverse assimilation” that Russian-Jewish youths like Milton 

347 
"Mezz" Mezzrow were to do their best to excel. 
` The centrifugal forces, both psychological and economic, that 

caught up the creative elite among Black New Yorkers irresistably 
impacted on the city's Yiddish cultural universe as well. At the 
turn of the century, the Yiddish theater in New York gave 1000 
performances before an audience of two million drawn from a pool of 
250,C00 fanatical theater goers -- called patriotts -- who sometimes 
spent half their incomes on the seventy-five cent tickets that were 
bought in blocks by the vereins and lansmanshaftn making up the 


thousand-filamented web of Jewish fraternal and mutual benefit 
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348 
societies. As early as 1902, however, Hapgood Hutchins noted that 


the tastes of young Jewish theater goers were shifting uptown. Soon, 
the stars -- Jacob Adler, Ludwig Satz, Jacob Ben Ami, David Kessler, 
Rudolph and Joseph Schildkraut, Bertha Kalish and Fania Marinoff -- 
began to ‘lien When, a generation later, Maurice Schwartz's 
Jewish Art Theatre gave the Yiddish stage a new lease on life, the 
locale was uptown (the Garden Theatre in Madison Square) and the 
emphasis was on "art" in a way it had never been in the days of Jacob 
Gordin -- who lived long enough to see his last plays impaled on the 
Yiddish version of the high brow/low brow dichotomy which left no room 
for drama that was both "popular" and E The Jewish folk 
impulse if not Jewish folk art animated the dynamos of popular 
entertainment whom Al Jolson and Harry Houdini -- not quite 100% in 
jest -- organized into a "Rabbis' Sons Theatrical Benevolent 

E TRE Their world -- the world of Kieth and Albee as well 
as Klaw and Erlanger -- was such a tantalizing lure that even Yosele 
Rosenblatt, New York's cantor deluxe, agreed to make a "high-toned" 
tour of "Yankee" vaudeville iene In 1896 -- the same year 
William and Walker opened in New York and Ben Harney's ragtime 
electrified Tony Pastor's Music Hall -- a "wonderfully real and singu- 
larly exhilarating novelty" made its debut at Koster and Bial's Music 
Hall at Thirty-Fourth Street and TE It took just a little 
over a decade for the Forward to predict that the motion picture 
might write a requiem for the Yiddish theater -- "popular" and 


"serious" both: 
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Music halls have shut down. Yiddish theatres are badly 

hurt, and candy stores have lost their customers. For only 

a nickel you can see a show, hear a song, and watch a dance. 

There are now about a hundred movie houses in New York, 

many of them in the Jewish quarter. Hundreds of people 

wait in line. A year ago there were ten Jewish music 

halls in New York and Brooklyn; today there are two.... 

The movies are not feeling the depression, for people 

must have entertainment, and five cents is little to 

pay. A movie show lasts half an hour. If it's not too 

busy, you can see it several times. They open at one in 

the afternoon, and customers, mostly women and children, 

gossip, eat fruit and nuts, and have a good time. 

The pulsing energies of inmigrant Jews and their children 
converged with the new possibilities of the "infant" mass media to 
help transform the popular culture of twentieth-century America. 
But Harold Cruse's parable of the Jewish cultural entrepreneurs as 
alchemists -- transforming the pure gold of black folk art into the 
baser metal of their own financial gain -- leaves out at least half 
the "tragedy": if, indeed, "tragedy" is an adequate word for an 
exhuberant drama -- the emergence of a new mass culture -- which, 
because it so brims with vitality, can alternatively be seen as a 

355 
comic odyssey. 

What Cruse leaves out is the loss of cultural coherence -- of the 
last semblance of age-old solidities and certainties -- on the Jewish 
side. Soon after 19C0, this loss became the plaintive refrain of 
Moshe Nadir -- one of Die Yunge, "The Young Upstarts" - who preferred 
a Yiddishist version of intellectual alienation to acceptance of 
the main drift of American Jewish cultural life: 

My longing -- beloved. 

I long only for you. 


A land where you don't go promenading, where 
you don't drink wine. 
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A land of high mountains and flat coumonplaces. 

The land of Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Delancey Street. 

The land of prairies, watermelon, the Yakahoola 
dance, Theodore Roosevelt, Singer Building, 
habeas-corpus, Coney Island, infantile-paralysis, 

and breach-of-promise...- 

The land where you go to take a walk, where you 

go to take a swim, where you gc to have an evacuation, 
where you go out with your sweetheart. 

The land which has forgotten the art of promenading. 
The land of iron and steel, of money and technique, 
of titanic impossibilities and of professional uplift. 
The land where one who spits farthest is declared 
champion and is carried on the shoulders of his admirers. 
The land where a person is valued only as long as he 
is a child, and loses all value as soon as he becomes 
of use to mankind. 

A land where life is not consumed in the raw, but is 
boiled and sterilized until its raw and wholesome 
savor has evaporated. 

The land which is denuded of adventure, stripped of 
romance, devoid of limitations. 

Therefore, I sing. as they sing on the stage: 

I long for home.356 


If, then, as the nineteenth century played itself out, cultural 
treasures on both sides were already teing lost -- or, at any rate, 
shared too widely to maintain their full richness -- where in the 
sphere of the popular arts and mass entertainment were the differen- 
ces? The differences between New York's immigrant Jewry and its 
black minority lay in the gap in their capability -- a compound of 
ability and opportunity -- to exploit nascent entrepreneurial 
possibilities. Russian-dewish theater patrons never had to contend 
with the threat of consignment to a "nigger heaven" of their own; nor 
did Russian-Jewish pop cultural enterprisers. What they did face 
was the precedence of a German-Jewish/Yankee axis which Marcus Loew, 


Adolph Zukor, and Joseph and Nicholas Schenk challenged during the 
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first decade of the new century by forging the People's Vaudeville 
irate 

Of course, these immigrant "upstarts" -- and the Foxes, Maycrs, 
Goldwyns, Warners, and Cohns who came a bit later -- made their 
dramatic breakthrough in a different medium and on another coast. In 
the movies, the Irish and Yankee names were satellites like Eddie 
Mannix, Mayer's right-hand-man, or interlopers like Joe Kennedy 
and Howard Hughes who, much later in the day, won toleration but never 
ETN The only German Jew of real stature was “Uncle" Car] 
Laemmle who broke the Patents Trust and founded Universal but was soon 
both overwhelmed and overshadowed by this Jewish phalanx from Eastern 
Europe by way of the East sees 

Cultural marginals whose marginality had roots in the spoken ana 
written word in a way that Afro-American culture did not, these 
immigrant Jews perhaps enjoyed a special sensitivity to the possibili- 
ties of the film as a new “universal language." : They also were 
energized by an opportunity structure open to white ethnics in ways 
it never was to nonwhite minorities. Yet, to the segree that Ivin 
Light's analysis holds, their advantage derived in no small degree 
from a tradition of “revolving credit" associations and a "penchant 
for partnerships" which they shared with Oriental immicrants but not 
with native Blacks. This tradition inspired the 1892 founding of the 
Gemillat Hasodim, the Hebrew free Loan Society, an East Side success 
story which New York's West Side Blacks -- with the PEPATE the 


Vest Indian immigrants among them -- never really duplicated. 


Where black cultural entrepreneurs scored striking perscaal 
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successes -- for example, Lester Walton's management of Harlem's 
Lafayette Theater -- their achievements were shortlived; thus Walton 
gave way to Frank Schiffman, who added the Lafayette to the Lincoln 
and Alhambra, giving his family the control of Harlem's three greatest 
theaters that they maintained for half a century. Russian-Jewish 
enterprisers were able to institutionalize their individual triumphs 
and score cumulative gains; and this was as true in the sphere of 
popular culture as oT ae 

By 1900 East Side Jews and West Side Blacks had begun to converge 
in Harlem. Yet -- also by 1900 -- their success trajectories toward 
achieving secure working or middle class status had begun to diverge. 
The seeds of the divergence had already been planted, but the tale 


of their sprouting is a twentieth-century story, and 1900 is the year 


in which this study ends. 
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Chapter 7 
CODA 1900 


The history of Biack-Jewish relations in nineteenth-century 
New York had its bloody finale written on the night of August 15, 1900, 
when the Tenderloin was put under seige by rioting mobs of whites 
seeking to exact a tribute in racial terror from these they blamed for 
the death of Robert J. Thorpe, an Irish policeman, at the hands of 

1 

Arthur J. Harris, a Richmond-born Black. While it was flailing about 
ineffectually in its attempts to mobilize public sympathy for black 
riot victims, the Citizens' Protective League did manage to document 
the "understanding" which made the outburst possible: 

There are numerous gangs of rowdies...who are 

hostile to Negroes and friendly with the unofficial 

powers that are now potent in police affairs. There 

was an understanding between the forces that night 

that resulted in the holding of the streets for hours 

by crowds of roughs who raced up and down Broadway, 

7th ard 8th Avenues, and the side streets from 34th to 

42nd Streets in pursuit of Negroes, and were not attacked 

by the police except in cne or two cases where they 

invaded Broadway hotels hunting for colored men.... 

It was the night sticks of the police that sent a stream 

of bleeding colored men to the hospital, and that made 

the station house in Nest 37th Street look like a 

field hospital in the midst of battle.2 

For a few days in mid-August such tenuous links as there were 
between the Black West Side and the Jewish East Side snapped as the 
Tenderloin became an isolated, embattled bastion and the crosstown 
connections of men Vike William Hamer, a Black West Sider working for 
a Jewish vaudeville manager, were disrupted: 


I am a musician. I am employed at "The Fair," kept by 
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Mr. Samuels, on 14th Street between 3rd and 4th Avenues. 

My wife is employed there also. On August 15th I finished 

my work about 11:30 P.M. I took the crosstown 14th Street 

car and changed to the 7th Avenue horse cars. I had 

not heard anything of the riot. The car stopped 

between 36th and 37th Streets, and my wife and I were 

dragged from the car by a crowd of men and lads armed 

with sticks and stones. I ran into a stable at 37th 

Street and 7th Avenue, and they beat me in there and left 

me for dead. A stone of something hit me in the stomach, 

and I fell into a water trough. My wife and I were 

separated, and she did not find me. I crawled out of the 

stable into a lumber yard and lay in my blood until three 

A.M. I have been in the doctor's care ever since, and am 

out to-day [August 3lst] for the first time. 

Within weeks, the daily routines of crosstown business and 
interracial life were restored; but the post-riot return to normalcy 
did nothing to bridge the widening gap between the social worlds of 
New York's transplanted Southern Blacks and its uprooted Russian 
Jews. 

Less than two years later, the East Side Jews were themselves 
objects of collective violence. While marching at least 25,000 
strong through the East Side in burial procession for Chief Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph, they became the target of brickbats showered down from 
the upper stories of the Grand Street factory of R. Hoe and Company. 
The Jews, however, enjoyed on their own turf a superiority in numbers 
that the Blacks could match nowhere in New York -- where such 
mocking savagery, so long endured in Eastern Europe, had become to 
the Forward editorial writer who justified the counterblow "more 

5 
than even Jewish patience" could bear. "Instead of turning up their 
faces to the factory windows and protesting with words and gestures, 
as the merry pressmakers expected," a writer for Collier's noted with 


surprise, 
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the Jews set up a mighty shout and, with a common 

impulse charged upon the factory. Before the clerks 

and workers on the ground floor knew what had happened 

they were surrounded by bearded men and bewigged women, 
jabbering excitedly and clutching at things as though 
intent upon wrecking the place. Meanwhile, the Jews 
outside had opened fire on the factory windows with bricks, 
stones or any other projectiles they could lay hold of.... 
The fray took its most serious turn when the police 
arrived....They set to work at once swinging their clubs 
Vigorously as they drove the Jews from the factory. 

Scores of persons were hurt, mostly by the policemen's clubs. 


Though the Forward faulted "the elite of our American Jewry" for 
"tryLing] to hide" the "insulting inequality” and official mistreat- 
ment from which even the precincts of the East Side Ghetto were not 
Safe, German-Jewish Uptown successfully played the Court Jew's 
traditional role of shtadlan or "intercessor" in the Low Administra- 
tion, obtaining the appointment of a mayoral investigation 
committee which included Louis Marshall amongs its prestigious 

7 
membership roster. Marshall defended the fruits of this use of 
behind-the-scenes influence in a letter to a critic: 

You are somewhat in error, in saying that Mayor Low took 

no notice of the attack on the funeral procession of 

Rabbi Joseph. He appointed a commission to investigate 

it, of which the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., Messrs. 

Edward B. Whitney,...and I were members. There was a 

very full report rendered, a number of policenien were 

disciplined, the blame was placed where it belonged, 

the captain who was guilty of dereliction of duty resigned, 

an inspector was put on trial, ard the effect has been 

mostly salutary, the Jewish people being now protected 

by the police against similar outrages, where before, 

their complaints were unnoticed. 

That this was too rosy a picture became painfully obvious before 
the first decade of the new century was cut. Police Commissioner 


Theodore A. Bingham equated Jewish immigration with rampant 
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criminality in the pages of the North American Review: an equation 
which stung the city's Jewry, both uptown and down, into the organized 
protest out of which the New York Kehillah or Jewish Community Council 

9 
grew. These later complications qualify but don't negate the sharp 
contrast in group political power between Jewish and Black New York. 
In 1900, when the Blacks appealed to Low's predecessor Van Wyck for 
some semblance of satisfaction, they weren't even given the courtesy 
of a formal reply. "The Mayor has abundant authority to hear the 
matter," concluded the Citizens’ Protective League, "but he has washed 
his hands of it, and the Police Board has not hesitated to write 

10 
another page of its damning history." 

The contrast in political leverage was more immediately dramatic, 
but the gap in group economic power was of much greater longhaul 
significance. Herbert Gutman has sifted through the 1905 New York 
Census to find the seeds of East Side Jewry's later ascent. On East 
Broadway, the most prosperous of its thoroughfares, Gutman found the 
East Side success story writ small. Howe, reporting his findings, 
writes: 

In a group of buildings containing 260 people -- buildings 

204 through 216, or seven in all -- there are 37 families. 

Only 18 boarders live with them, coming to a much smaller 

percentage of the population than on Cherry street. The 

average occupancy per apartment is 7, decidedly greater 

thanon Cherry Street, but we know the East Broadway 

apartments were more spacious and had more rooms than 

those on the surrounding streets. Of the 37 heads of 

families in the East Broadway houses, there are 4 garment 

workers, 5 other manuals, one peddler, one rabbi, one 

professional, and 11 businessmen. (This last category, in 
regard to all streets, is very loose, since it includes 


both garment manufacturers and small candy-store keepers.) 
Living in the East Broadway houses are 12 servants, 
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approximately one to every third apartment -- clearly a 

sign of middle-class styles of life....Most significant of all 

is evidence that on East Broadway children of immigrant 

Jews do rise economically. Among the sons and daughters 

living at home with their parents are two lawyers, two 

typists, two nurses, two salesmen, six bookkeepers, one 
teacher, two doctors, two dentists, one real estate man, 

two girls attending “normal schools," and five other students, 

three of them at CCNY. Here we do find the pattern that 

has come to be assumed as prevalent in immigrant Jewish 

life: a rather sharp social ascent within the space of two 

generations. 

The Lower East Side had its semi-proletarian Cherry Street as 
well as its upward-mobile East Broadway. The comparative point, 
however, is that Black New York -- despite pockets of exceptional 
individual achievement -- could nowhere boast similar broad-based 
economic advance. The tragedy was all the greater because, at least 
as measured by literacy statistics, the "cultural level" of Black 
New Yorkers was rising in the very teeth of the late nineteenth/ 
early twentieth-century beginnings of the Southern trek North. In 
1890 the percentage illiterate of nonwhites for the city was 15; by 
1900 it was down to 8.3; and by 1910 it had dropped to 3.6 -- just 
over half the rate for all whites and just over a fourth that for the 

le 
white foreign born. Yet there was no convincing evidence that 
educational was being translated into economic advance. The 
percentace of Blacks in personal service actually increased between 
the 1890 and 1500 censuses, standing by the 1905 census at 40.2% 
13 
for males and 89.3% for females. 

In his autobiography James Weldon Johnson called the 1900 riot 

that convulsed Black Manhattan "the fourth great clash in New York 


involving the Negro": 
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The first the so-called "Negro Insurrection" in 1712; 

the second was the so-called "Conspiracy (of the Negro 

slaves} to burn New York and murder its inhabitants" 

in 1741; the third was the draft riots in 1863.14 

We have seen that this collective spasm of racist violence was 
most important as a surface indicator of deeper trends that were 
victimizing Black New Yorkers on a much broader front. These trends 
were victimizing Black New Yorkers -- but not New York Jews, even the 
East Siders with the dust of Eastern Europe still on their shoes. 
But, as we've also seen from the preceding chapters, an irreconcil- 
able split in social acceptance and group success between New York's 
Blacks and New York's Jews was not a new story even in 1900. Far 
from new, it was a variation on a twice-told tale: told first in the 
early modern experience of enslaved Blacks from Africa and colonial 
Jews from Western Europe; then told again when New York Blacks, native 
and free, confronted Jewish immigrants from Central Europe in the 
metropolis of "the middle period." This is to say that “old stories" 
-- albeit always with "new twists" -- often (perhaps all-too-often) 
repeat themselves. Had this been kept in mind, the even greater 
chasms of bitterness and misunderstanding that the unfolding 


twentieth century has placed between Black and Jewish New Yorkers 


would not have come as so great a surprise. 
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